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JEWELRY SILVERWARE CLOCKS 


| WATCHES CHINA STATIONERY 
THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 
JT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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BROADWAY 
AT 24th STREET 


and Summer 


Keg. U.S.Pat Office 


T is our modest | | 

ambition to have 
everyone wear 
“Onyx.” 

It looks like a 
big contract, but 
“Onyx” can fill it. 
There is a quality, 
price and style for 
every member of 
the family from the 
finest silk for spe- 
cial evening wear, 
to the more sturdy | 
fabrics for daily | | 
use. All specially | | 
reinforced and 
every pair-of the 
well known “Onyx”’ 
standard. 


Reg. U.S.Pat. Office 


Emery-Beers Company,in. 


This trade mark .identifies 
them at shops where good 
hosiery 1s-.sold. 


SOLE OWNERS OF “ONY X | ' NEW YORK A. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS \ | 
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Simon Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


WOMEN’S 
CAPES 


AND 


(OAIS 


Showing the Dis- 
tinctiveness of 
Plain Tailoring 
and the Smartness 
of the New Cloth 
Capes. 


No, 101—Women’s Waistcoat Cape, copy of “Lanvin” 
model; in navy or black men’s wear serge, with draped 
surplice waistcoat of coin-dot silk, which also forms 
high-back shirred collar; very new is the drawn-in hem; 

cape silk lined. 59.50 


No. 103—Women’s Button-Trimmed Wool Velour 
Coat, copy of “Lanvin” model; in Monaco blue, kan- 
garoo, clay, beaver, rose, ‘taupe or Pekin blue; high 
crushed collar, belt, cuffs and wide vents at sides 
trimmed with self-covered buttons and self-bound but- 

tonholes; silk lined. 45.00 


Prompt 
Delivery No. 105—Women’s Bolivia Cloth Coat, No. 107—Women’s Serge Cape, copy of 
Fon copy of “Bernard” model; of the fashionable “Doucet” model; in navy or black men’s wear 

ree warmth-without-weight fabrics, in beaver, serge. The pleated back gives the graveful 
Aawulaea kangaroo, Monaco blue or cinnamon tan; new slender lines; large double-back collar 
statin loosely-belted model, adjustable collar; tai- of material is piped with black satin; beited 
in the lored set-on panels and large pockets empha- 45 00 coat front, patch pockets; silk lined throagh- 
United States size new slender lines; silk lined throughout. ° out. 49.50 
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A Silk Glove is only as good as 

its finger tips 
AN Raalte Niagara Maid Silk Gloves. 
are double tipped! Their “grace-line” cut 


enhances the beauty of your hands and 
their pure silk guarantees long and satisfac- 


- 
be 
3 
i 


tory wear. A guarantee in every pair. 
good dealers everywhere. 


Niagara Silk Mills, 5th Avenue at 16th Street, New York City 
Makers of Van Raalte “Niagara Maid” Silk Underwear and Silk Hosiery 


ce 29 


Double~tipped SILK GLOVES 
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Philadelphia 
13th and Chestnut Sts. +3 


Paris 


BONWIT TELLER CO. 


| | | She Specialty Shop of Originations 
FIFTH AVENUE AT . NEW YORK 


Chic, Youthful Modes in 


Misses’ Tailored Frocks 


Individualized Types of * Jeune Fille” Esprit 


DARAP--Frock of chiffon taffeta, | ARLET- Serge frock with tunic skirt 


Jenny collar and cuffs of white | bottom of tunic and girdle trimmed 
Georgette crepe. In navy blue, French with rows of black silk braid. Checked 
blue and black. 25.00 organdie collar. In mavy blue and 

beaver. 29.50 


SPA—Combination frock of chiffon NATID- Serge frock, over skirt with 
taffeta and Georgette crepe. Navy envelope pockets. Hand piped but- 


taffeta combined with check or p lain tonholes to one side of waist and on 
Georgette crepe. Black taffeta with péckets. In 
black Geor gette crepe. French blue black serge with collar end narrow 
taffeta with Georgette crepe to match. tie of Georgette 29.50 
35.00 
ETHLA. Bolero model of serge with 
ARVE—Serge frock with vestee and overskirt combined with polka dot 
collar of checked organdie. Overskirt foulard or plain navy blue taffeta to 


effect. In navy blue and beaver. 25.00 match the navy blue serge. 32.00 


SUTIN —-Serge frock—-Georgette crepe plaited vestee and shawl collar. In navy, P 
MISSES’ FROCKS beaver or black with cornflower blue or white vestees. 23.75 MISSES’ FROCKS 
Sizes 14to/8 | | Sizes 14 to 18 


1918 
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W hat to look for in Furs 


HIS year fur lovers have caught 

a whisper going the rounds that 

‘“Peltone Finish” is the label to look 
for in fur apparel. 


“Peltone” tells many things in one word. 
But undeniably it proclaims perfection 
and permanency of color, pliability, high 
lustre and luxurious cleanness of the fur 
garment. 


Peltone F blah 


When you want assurance of fur quality 
look for the Peltone label because it rep- | 
resents the supreme achievement in dura- 
bility, softness and exquisite texture in the 
finishing of furs. | 


“The Fur Guide” tells what every woman 
should know about furs so she may buy. 
understandingly and safely. 


The information is timely and valuable 
and charmingly set forth—all in a pocket 
size volume, illustrated in natural colors. 
It is free. 


RADE MARK REGISTERED 


Address Pe Iton e 


36 West 25th Street 
New York City 


w 
Peitone, pronounced PEL-TONE, from peilt, an 
undressed fur, and tone, to impart quality and 
finish thereto. Peltone is a beautifying method 
of finishing furs whereby their color is made 
permanent, their lustre and life increased. and 
their antiseptic cleanliness assured. 
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$4.25) 


Altman & On. 


Sports 
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*y, in beige or navy blue 


-Misses 
jersey 
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FIFTS 
THIRTY-FOURTH 


Hand-embroidered 
white batiste 


3 


Blouse 
$4.75 


of white China 


silk 
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Stirring Novel 


} 

and the pacifist squire, Mannering. You get 

a glimpse of the old conservative England and 
conditions which existed there in the earlier stages 
of the war—old estates and magnificent farm lands 
become arid through neglect. Complacent land 
owners holding lineage and tranquillity above 
progress and activity. 


Also in these first chapters, you make the ac- 
quaintance of Elizabeth Bremerton, a woman of 
the new order. Clever, alert, efficient and keenly 
alive to woman’s new opportunities. Though she 
is a newcomer at Mannering, the power she is 
destined to exert over the refractory squire is 
already evident. 


From the very start, you can tell that in “Old 
Wine in New Bottles”, Mrs. Humphry Ward is at 
her best. Not since “Robert Elsmere” has she 
written a story whose characters are so real as 
these. Nor has she ever had a theme that touches 
more closely the everyday life of her readers. Her 
descriptions of the English countryside and of 
wealthy people, their houses, and the way they live 
make an authentic record of historical value. 


Since “Old Wine in New Bottles” was first an- 
nounced, the demand for Harper’s Bazar has been 
unprecedented. You will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure future issues unless you take 
the precaution of subscribing for them in advance. 
Your newsdealer will gladly book your order for 


To Secure All of Mrs. Ward’s 


N this issue you meet the patriotic Sir Henry 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, one of the few novelists of our day 
who has been, all her life, almost officially at the centre - 
of political, social and religious movements m England, 


Fashions You Find Only | 


in Harper’ s Bazar 


UST as Harper's Bazar is thé only magazine of its kind 

which gives you any Fiction at all, so is it the only maga- 

zine which really shows you in advance what the fashions 
are going to be. Only in Harper's Bazar, for instance, do you 
vet at first hand the original designs and creations of Erté 
and Soulié, the best designers of Paris. Only in Harper’s 
Bazar do you get the original designs and drawings of Miss 
«. M. A. Steinmetz. the best and best-known fashion artist in 
America. Only in the Bazar, do you get regularly every 
month the newest ideas of the great American creators who 
are acknowledged leaders in the fashion world. 


Where other magazines show you what is being displayed 
by the shops at the moment. the Bazar goes straight to the 
sources of fashion so that you may know what is coming far 
in advance and plan your wardrobe in plenty of time. 


In addition to these exclusive features, the Bazar also brings 
you the latest fashion news and illustrations direct from Paris, 
and the newest offerings of the great New York houses. 


If you want to know in advance what the fashions are going 
to be long before they actually appear, you need the twelve — 
big numbers of Harper’s Bazar which the coupon will bring. 


ay a year’s subscription—or if you prefer to sub- 
: s scribe now while the matter is in your mind, 
1, fill out and mail us the coupon below. 
O make sure of receiving every 
chapter of “Old Wine in New 
Bottles’—to avoid the dis- 
Ong the Bazar sold out, 
subscribe now. Send 
coupon. 
? “ng 
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~ Gimbel Brothers 


BROADWAY AND 33d STREET 
NEW YORK 


A. Dainty afternoon frock of georgette 
attractively beaded. Graceful picot edyed 
side draperies. In rose, French blue, coco 
brown, tan and flesh color. Price $30.00 


B. . Utility and sport suit of wool jersey. 
Inverted plaits—patch pockets. Rose, 
| Copenhagen blue, khaki, beaver, Havana 
| brown > Price $24.50 


: 
Spring Apparel of 
Exceptional Merit 


c.. Graceful tunic frock of wool jersey. 
The double belt is buckled. White satin 
cuffs and over collar. blue, brown, rose 
and tan. Price $19.75 
D. Platied model of soft crepe de chine. 
Postilion effect hip peplums steel beaded. 
In grey, French blue, Havana brown, 


flesh, black and: white. Price $22.50 


ONO 


E. Distinctive tailleur frock of black or 7 
navy serge with foulard over collar. = 
Plaited apron panels front and back— e 

Price $23.50 


rippling hip draperies. 


F. Attractive new “slip on” suit of jer-— 
sey trimmed with serge. Beige trimmed 
with navy, Copenhagen blue trimmed with 


beige. Price $28.50 
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The Admirable Courage of the World’s’ Greatest Allies, 
the Woman at Home and the Man at ‘the Front, is as 
Much Reflected in Her Outdoor Tweeds as in His Sam Browne 
Belt. The War Has Placed Him in a Uniform as Inspiriting as the 


Flag. On Her Clothes It Has Worked a Change Just as [nspiriting 


NHE came in women’s clothes. It is reflected in the fabrics. It is reflected 
from the _ in the models. It is reflected even in the boots and stock- 


Ritz, just a block — ings. 


away. Her son 
might have been | ie wear “outdoor clothes, commonly 
in the aerial called “sport clothes,” this Spring 
squadron at Mineola—or she — and Summer, does not mean simply to don 
may have been the Colonel’s — parti-colored stripes and fancy weaves. It 
lady. Her Palm Beach trip = means thoroughbred outdoor apparel, ac- 
had been abandoned. tually combining the service and smartness 
“IT want a suit—something demanded by genuine sport. Sich clothes 
in which I can®travel, or have been the natural development of the 
visit the camp, or go to the — greatest womens specialists in sporting 


4 


country, and that will be clothes. By a very natural and fortunate 
j 7 4 smart and appropriate for coincidence, this house is-also recognized as 
a | the hotel and town wear.’ the world’s leading establishment for the SRO i 
xh That tells the story. personal equipment of military men. tae ey 
= 


+ 


HE came directly to the \ ' 7} tirst heard the War's call from offi- 


This “Cape Suit” is of many- he 
sided usefulness. In French headquarters of tweeds, cers here who scented in advance Hee 
grey, tan and avtation green 
gabardines, at $95. Worn with and those our participation in the strug- f HAE 

| or without cape outdoor gle. Then from officers and RAH 


men in the Canadian army. 
And then Abercrombie & 
Fitch equipment began going 
to England, to France, to 
Russia, to Italy and to Greece. 
And for many months now A 

we -have worked diligently 

“The Avoncourt” is a 
with American military men ey wartime init of 
to assist to our utmost in imported Scotch tweeds, 

at $45, and a hat can 

providing American officers 4. jicde to match at $8 
with their personal needs. 


fabrics and 

models 

which the soldier's partner in courage IS de- 
manding. Woman this Spring and Summer 

is different from the woman of even a vear 

ago. She is a woman of alert mind and ac- 

| tion. Her sweetness and femininity shine out 
as never before—but it shines out, out in the 


sunshine and the weather. 


HE smartness that lies ima coat of tan 

appeals to her for a different reason from 

that of former Summers. She. is the soldicr’s 

“pal.” She will knit, ves, but it will be in a 

trim suit of Irish homespun, between rounds 

of golf, on the porch of the country club; or 

in riding habit while she waits her mount; or 

a in tennis skirt after a set that has made her 
cheeks tingle—or possibly in a khaki suit in 

her canoe or at the woods camp which brings 

her nearer the ac- 
tual life of the sol- 


_ with this has come an_ equally 
diligent work with the women’s units 
constantly going abroad in war activities— 
responding to the appeal for clothes which 
answer the real call of war. Here were the 
fabrics and here the designers—thanks to the 
leading sportswomen of the world whom we 
have been supplying with their equipment for 


many seasons. 


=“ ae 2 O these new Spring and Summer models of . 
OR one of the fr orcad a | the Abercrombie & Fitch Company are a 
greatest effects ine Donegal tweed: happy development—an outgrowth of daily 

of the War, on this petals | so contact and demand from both sides of that 

side, has been to $30, and the ribbon admirable comradeship of courage, of the 
put sentiment into ee: aut i T woman at home and the man at the front. 
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Keep in the Open, with the Robins and the Blossoms. If You Are 

the Soldier’s “Pal,” Let Him Know You Are Part of His Springtime. 
Look Your Sturdiest—Your Best—in Your Smart Outdoor ‘Things. Send 
Him a Bit of a Picture. Buoy Him Up with Your Courage. Spring 


Calls for Its Smartness Here as Well - as 


Abercrombie Fitch 

lightweight Riding Suit. 

of grey, green and tan 

tweeds, at $39.50—with 

a rough straw sailor 
at $4.50 


HEY are splendidly illustrated and 


accurately described in a -beoklet, 


“The War Note,’ which will be mailed 
to vou free on request. 


MONG the suits, ready to wear, are 
&% town and country models of En- 
glish, Irish, Scotch and Welsh imported 
tweeds—many in the desirable brown 
colorings and shades which answer all 
purposes. There are serviceable all- 
purpose suits of white—durable and 
appropriate for country club or town. 
And there are tweed coats for motor- 
ing, gabardines, new models with a mili- 
tary flavor—and the new and exclusive 


‘Roundabout’ coat of the softest, most. 


serviceable, warmth-without-weight cam- 
el’s hair—the truest all-purpose Sum- 
mer topcoat of all. 

Camp clothes—the entire field is most 
satisfactorily and economically. covered. 
Everything that the real woods and 
fishing sportswoman needs, from a hat 
that will stay on in the wind to the high 
boots—from the shirt that is cut like a 
man’s, but made to fit a woman, to the 
woolen stockings which she will find 
comfortable and smart as those worn 
by her sportsman brother or husband, 
is included among the exclusive produc- 
tions of this house. 


LEEVELESS jackets for the golf plaver and sleeveless-jacket 
suits which are to come in for a big share of town wear with 


women who. will make one costume do many things well; sweat- 


ers in all their new and varied forms; reversible leather coats, 
with the reverse side of checked and plaid tweeds; hundreds 
of those smaller requisites of the outdoor wardrobe which 
ordinarily vou would be at vour wit’s end to find. 


dbercrombie & Fitch Co- 


Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 


Ezra H. Fitch, President 


Its Drive Over There. 


| age the woman of the saddle, here is - 
the most complete Riding Clothes 
department in the country—for habits 
and all accessories. Coat-and-breeches 


suits or the side-saddle habit, on posi- 


tively correct lines — comfortable and 


A 


sportsmanlike. Riding shirts, 


oer ee 
+} 

| 
> 
+ 


waistcoats, stocks, collars, gloves, 
hats, boots, belts, crops, cuff- 


links, ties stock-pins. 


HE Abercrombie & Fitch 

ready to wear clothes owe / 

their individuality and charm, 

their thoroughbred character and Se 

fit, to the models developed in “The Goeller” is 

the custom department. Mate~ Adara tweeds, in blue, 
rials are presented for make-t brown and green mixtures, 3 
Pre: at $65. The split straw hat 

measure suits and coats which to blend with it is $12 


are not available in any other 

establishment in the country. From riding habit or woods 
outfit to the smartest all-purpose, country-town-and-travel suit 
imaginable, this custom department stands in a class by itself. 


OU have some idea now why the woman from the Ritz 

selected this as the 
place to come for her 
greatest war-time need 
in clothes. When you 
visit New York, it will 
be but a step from your 
hotel 


come will be cordial. 


and vour wel- 


\ 
\ 


for the 
booklet illustra- 


ting and describing 
and giving prices of 
these Spring and Sum- 
mer war-time clothes. 


A 


mas 


- 
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THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


Sc 
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SILK & WOOL FABRICS 
MEET THE APPEAL 
OF THE MOMENT 


Fabrics made from a combination of 
these two popular materials were 
never so desirable as now. ) 


No other fabric meets quite so com- 

pletely the appeal of the moment—the 
need for economy; the demand for 
conservation; the desire for style at- 
tractiveness. 


Dress economy, wool conservation 
and style adherence can all be prac- 
ticed by wearing garments made of 
R & S Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


These delightful weaves combine the 
durability of all wool with the soft 
lustre and richness of pure silk. 


“Krepoplyn,” Crinkled Silk and 
Wool Fabrics, Silk and Wool 
Novelties, Wool Back -Satins, 
R & S Silk and Wool Poplins 


Sold in the piece and in the garment, ready 
for wear, by leading stores everywhere. 


Ask for R &* S Silk and Wool Fabrics 


at 52nd Skreet 


REMING © SCHOEN INC 


200 FOURTH AVENUE = NEW YORK 
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A New Star in the World of Fashion Whose Frocks for | 
Young Women are Presented by The Wanamaker Store dt 


Diana has in some way-caught and 
imprisoned the spirit of youth in her 


frocks. 


There is a graciousness, a softness 


about them—a kind of spring time. 


They remind you of. the clothes 
you have dreamed of — and have 


never thought would take substance. 


Diana understands what young 
girls want. They want simplicity and 
good taste—plus something else. 


And that something else is what 
Diana has managed to put into her 
clothes. 


Call it smartness if you will—or 


call it charm—it is a little bit of both 


of these. 


Jeanne Lanvin in Paris has discov- 
ered the secret of youthful clothes. 


Diana has discovered it here in 
New York. 
Tailleur Frocks of Serge 


Charmeuse Dresses for Street or 
Afternoon 


Chiffon or Georgette Crepe 
Dresses 


Organdie Frocks 
Cool Vosles for Morning Wear 


Prices are in accord with the times ° 
$40 to $135. Each price represents 


a War-time Saving, as dresses of this 
character (dressmaker made) have 
heretofore been much more. ? 


Sizes 14 to 20 years. 


We predict that some day the young girls of America will say to each 
other “yes—this is a Diana frock’-—os their mothers now say—‘“Yes, 
this 1s a Paquin or Callot gown.” 
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“America’s 
Leading Furriers’ 
OR Spring and Sum- 


mer wear, the vogue 
of the Fox is thoroughly 
established. Our beauti- 
fully composed selection of 


Silver and other 
Foxes 


incomparable in quality, is 
now complete. 


Among the exclusive 
Spring and Summer Furs 
are shown Scarfs, Capes 
and Coatees, in our usual 
commanding range of new 
and original effects. 

Street and Motor Coats of 
cloth and leather are also 


presented in the smartest of 
original designs. 


Dry Cold Storage 
of Winter Furs 


In View of the greatly increas- 
ing cost of furs, proper storage 
is aprime essential of economy. 


The best service that can be 
provided, at lowest rates pos- 
sible for such service. 


AECKEL 
&SONS.. 


16-18-20 West 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 


Our 
Only 
Address 


Telephone, 
5230 
Madison Sq. 
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Bove Soxrwurs announce their return to New York 
with a most extensive array of their own original 
creations in 


OBES, TADLLEURS, DSIANTEAUSN 
TANGERIE & 
These models for Spring and Summer, which show a charming individuality 
of fabric. color and line, are now on exhibition daily from eleven to one 


and from three to five under the personal direction of les Boue Soeurs, 
Madame la Baronne d’Etreillis and Madame Sylvie de Montegut. 


13 West Fifty-Sixth Street, New York 


The Only Rue de la Paix 


Hlouse in .dmerica 


~ 


fragrant with 


YY GARDEN 


PERFUME. 
ROUGE 


scented with 
GARDEN ° 
PERFUME 


in dainty vanity case with 


| 


|| 


puff and mirror - 50 cents 


Rigaud 


L4 RUE-DE LA PAIX ~ PARIS 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NX. 
Sole Distributors 


Sf 


AVENUE 
WAIST CO. 


Newest Blouses - 
At Attractive Prices 


No. 21 BLOUSE of Crepe Geor- 
gette, hand embroidered and - beaded; 
satin collar and piping; tucked. georgette 
Vestee; Flesh, Navy, Black. 


Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 6.90 


No. 22 BLOUSE of French Chiffon 
Voile, tucked. and trimmed with fluting 
and ribbon bows. 


Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 2.95 


No. 23 TAILORED BLOUSE 


of fine white Batiste, collar and cuffs of 
Rose checked organdie edged 
with fluting. 

Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 2.00 
Mail or Phone Orders Promptly 


Filled. Send for Illustrated 
Il’aist Catalogue. 


5th Avenue Waist Co. 


366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Phone, Greeley 2889 


We offer Waist values of an exceptional 
character, and cheerfully refund your 
money if the waists are not in every 
way up to your expectations. 
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we offer you ready-to-wear convenience and 
economy with made-to-measure satisfaction, GS 


4 


Stout Women 


Let us solve your clothes’-problem 
with designs of unequalled distinc- 
tiveness. e have models for every 
occasion, both simple and elaborate, 
that will insure you graceful lines and 
greatly reduce your apparent size. 


jryant 


is nationally famous for its success in having thorough- 
ly served the needs of over 200,000 stout women, 


Everything Women Wear 
Ready-to-Wear 


Practically without alteration. Sizes 34 to 56 Bust. Coats, suits, 
dresses for every occasion, blouses, separate skirts, sport things, etc., 
combining tasteful smartness with patriotic simplicity. 


THREE STORES—MAIL SERVICE TOO 


If you can’t visit-any one of our three stores, our expert mail 
order service makes long distance shopping equally satisfac- 
tory. Write to Dept. H-7, New York Address for “MODES” 


/ 
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Lane Bryant 
21-23 West 38th St., New York 
17 N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave, 
Chicago Detroit 


Conducting our own workrooms, 2) 


f- 
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permits complete comfort. The 
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Try “Sa, Camille” 


Front Lace Corset 
This Season 


Whether you judge cor- 
sets by quality, price, fit, 
novelty, or special ‘fea- 
tures, you’llfind LaCamille 
meets your every test. 

Write for name of dealer @ 
if you don’t know him. = 


The Only Corset 
mth thee 


Ve 


Features 


Designed for ventilation, the 
Ventilo Back also removes 
pressure from the spine and 


~ 


Ventilo Front Shield prevents 
scoring of the flesh and allows 
greatest possible figure im- 
provement. 
MODEL 301CR 
The corset pictured is of latest 
mode. Medium bust and 
skirt—for full figures. Made 
of fine coutil with em- 00 
broidery. Price « - $400 
Other models $2 to $95. 


Our latest catalog gladly 
mailed on request. 


International Corset Co. 
114 to 132 Union St., Aurora, Ill. 


wt 


Announce their exhibition of 


Paris and Own Exclusive Models 
for Spring 
GOWNS, SUITS and MILLINERY 


3 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


8g 
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Brown fussia 
$0 50 


lack Satin C208 
$// 00 


Fatent Leather 2/9: 
£9 SO 


ratent Leather SOU/ 
$// 00 


Fo otwear Fa shions 


[eonomy in ()uality: 


J?) QLATER 
415 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


QUALITY 
FURNITURE 
SHOPS 


The aim of this es- 
tablishment is to 
offer at reasonable 
prices distinctive 
furniture of the better class, 
|} which shall prove its full 
} worth in actual use. 


$23.75 


MILADY’S 
: MINIATURE 
= SPINET DESK 
: Finished in Antique 


Brown Mahogany, as illustrated, 26 
: inches wide. Your critical inspection 
, is invited to this miniature desk, 
|e faithfully reproduced in ail its details 
and constructed by Master Artisans 
of only the highest grade materials. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘A”’ 


625 SixthAvenue 
bet.36°&372Sts. NY. City 


*ots. N.Y.Cit 
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The Dress 
You LOVED 
To Wear 


Designed by Mme. Rose 
Gowns Reconstructed 
AND 
MADE TO ORDER 


IS now too old-fashioned to “make it do 
another season.” Regret—as at parting 
with a loved companion—is yours. 
You lay it aside reluctantly until one day when 
you become aware of the ART OF MME. ROSE, 
the wondrous modiste who saves the lives of 
loved dresses. 

You send your cherished and nearly discarded 
gown to her and, behold, when you receive your 
gown you hardly know it, for it is of the latest 
fashion but far surpassing the original in beauty. 
Send your gowns to MME. ROSE (at her ex- 
pense) and get her suggestions. She will gladly 
return gowns express prepaid if the price 
quoted is not entirely satisfactory. 


MME. ROSE, Inc. 
13 West 39th St. New York 


TELEPHONE, VANDERBILT 2771 


106 W. 116 ST. 
Millinery 


Exclusively 


Harper's Bazar, April, 


In Miladi's 

Boudoir for over 
50 years 


ESTOWING on the skin 
that yearned for 
tint and softness 

—‘‘Youth’'s treas- 
ured heritage.” 


5c all drug and dept. 
stores, or by mail on 
receipt of price. 


Laird’sBloomof Youth Co. 
62 CliffSt.. New York 
Dept. H.B. 


— 


(as easy to use as fo say) 


neutralizes body odors 
as they occur 


—without checking natural 
secretions or clogging the 
pores. “Mum” is a snow- 
white, greaseless, disap- 
pearing cream. Indispensa- 
ble: Easily applied. Lasts 
from bath to bath. 


25c—at drug- and department-stores 


“Mum” is a Trade Mark registered in 
U. S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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j _ necessarily crude. All the power of Cleopatra could not command what we enjoy today 
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A Treat, tor Cleopatra ot 


HE reat queen delighted in toilet luxury, as the crumbled ruins of her ei 
| famous bath proclaim. Yet any user of Palmolive could offer her a - 


treat. For while ancient Egypt discovered the value of Palm and Olive oils 
—while royalty valued them as priceless cleansing, a%ents—the old world combination was 


q 


; —the convenience of modern bath equipment and the fragrant, profuse, creamy lather of i: = 


2 The world-famous quality of Palmolive Soap is repeated in Palmolive Shampoo. F i ; 
3 It has the same mild yet thorough cleansin’, qualities, essential for shampooin}. ae 5 
a It leaves the hair soft and glossy, delightful to dress and handle. : 
For sale everywhere by leading dealers, toxether with other Palmolive Specialties. 3 
aes Send 25 cents in stamps for Week End Package containing, miniature packages Bees ee 
of eipht particular Palmolive favorites. 
PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
[ The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 4 
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filower-like in their freshness and dainty charm, A 


HENEY KOULARDS 


for Spring offer colorings and patterns so orig- 
: inal and delightful that their appeal is well 
| nigh irresistible for the woman who would be 
smartly gowned. | 


, For formal and semi-formal daylight affairs in 
town or country, as well as for shopping, travel, 
sport and the hundred-and-one other uses 

which demand modish but serviceable frocks, 
there is nothing quite so appropriate. | 


| See them at your favorite shops. 
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CA SA DSA 


AVL 


A—Silk poplin coat, high waisted. Belted; white 
organdie collar. Lined. Rose, Copenhagen, green, 
gray and tan. Sizes 2 to 6 years. $5.89 

Silk poplin hat to match. Mushroom effect, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon finished with touches 
of hand embroidery. $2.24 


B—Coat of imported white washable corduroy, 
hand smocked. Sizes 1—2—3 years. $5.94 

Hat with silk poplin crown trimmed with white 
satin straw and satin ribbon. $2.89 


C—Coat of wool poplin, novelty pockets. Hand 
embroidered collar and cuffs of white pique. 
Lined. Navy only. Sizes.2 to 6 years. $9.74 

Tailoréd hat of Milan. Ribbon band and bow. 
Navy, black, white. $4.49 


oe D—Coat of checked wool with white repp collar 
and cuffs. White kid belt. Lined. _ Sizes 2 to 6 
"years. $7.74 
Flat of .satin finished straw, shirring of silk, 
ribbon trimmed. Navy, tan, Copenhagen, rose. 
53.49 


Dress of white organdie trimmed with em- 
Beading at waist line 
Sizes 2 to 6 


broidery and Val. lace. 
with satin ribbon drawn through. 
vears. $4.69 

I'—Rompers of mercerized poplin, open leg. 
Smocked. All white or pink and blue with white 
trimmings. $1.49 
Z | G—Dress of white voile, hand smocked in various 
A} dainty. color combinations. Sizes 2 to 6 years. 
$1.89 
H—Dutch rompers, waist of white poplin, bloom- 
ers of pink, blue, tan or green crepe. Smocked; 


me /¢ odes lor the Litt e 


pockets. Sizes 1—2—3 vears. $2.24 


AO. 


NEW YORK 


YAN YAN VAN Ya 
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JUNIOR 
PLATTSBURG 


Summer Vacation Military 
Training Camp 


: JULY AND AUGUST 


Five Hundred Acre Campus 
On Lake Champlain 


Artillery Infantry Naval 


UNDAMENTAL military training and 

modern warfare. Conducted by United 
States Army and Naval Officers, aided by 
British, French and Italian officers who have 
seen service in the present war. 


Cavalry 


Special Courses in 
Automobile assembling, maintenance, starting and igni- 
tion; Electrical apparatus, in general repairing and assem- 
bling: Ground work of aeroplanes (no flying); War farm- 
ing and gardening; Food conservation; Sanitary system: 
Hydroplane: Motor Boats; Telegraph and wireless; Re- 
frigerating; Road-building; Drainage; Civil Engineering. 


ffor terms of admission apply to 


ADJUTANT, JUNIOR PLATTSBURG 
8 West 40th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Camp Winneshewauka 


LUNENBURG, VERMONT FOR GIRLS 

In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best of every- 
thing for the best girls. Free horseback riding, water and 
fleld sports, handicrafts. music and dancing under expert 
instructors, Sponsen and war canoes. Cozy, sereened bun- 
galows. Spring water. modern plumbing. Sfatisfied parents 
and happy girls tell the storv. Booklet. 

KARL OU. BALCH, Resident Mor., Dept. B/ Lunenburg, Vt. 


Camps for Girls 
So. Fairlee, Vt., Fairlee, Vt., and Pike, N. H. 
3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 17- 
25. Fun, Frolic, Friendships. 

FIRST AID AND RED CROSS 
WAR SERVICE TRAINING 
Swimming. canoeing, horseback riding, 
tennis. basketball, baseball. New Athletic 

Field. Handcratts. Dramatics. Music. 
Character development, cultivation of 
personality and community spirit. Vigi 
lance for health and safety. 
1S years of camp life. 


1200 girls have 


cident. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s personal 
supervision. Splendid equipment. Regular 
season Juiv and August. t4-page illustrated 
booklet. All councilor positions filled. 


MRS. E. L. GULICK, 
264 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


Aloha 


bern in camp and not a single serious ac- | 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8 to 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


KNOWN as ‘“‘The Camp with the wonderful saddle horses.’ 

Tela-Wauketisa 
acre wonderland of wooded hills and green fields, in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. with sleeping bungalows, rustic assembly 
bungalow, hot and cold shower baths. tennis courts, fields for 
games of all kinds. and a private pond for swimming and water 
The new booklet is filled with interesting pictures and 


MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Campers ride every day without extra charge. 


sports. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 


ULVER supplies, in its happy way, tingling, 
joyful exercise for the A/ll-boy—on horsebac 
afloat, or in camp. Every young fellow should 
have a summer vacation. And for different 
tastes there are different schools. 

AVAL School ini age 14; tuition and 
board, $200. Cavalry—14, $225. Woodcraft 
——12, $200. Uniforms and equipment, $43 to 
$73.70. Write for the catalog which interests 


you most. 


Information Officer, Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Masinkuckee) 


mp ‘Kineowatha 
On Long Lake, Wilton, Maine 
A select camp, limited to 75 girls who | 
appreciate refinements in permanent 
camp living quarters, besides frequent 
excursions into primitive camping ex- 
periences. Most complete program of 


activities includes every suitable sport and pastime— 

horseback riding, tennis, swimming, canoeing, and all 
j departments of arts and crafts. Exceptional 
valueat consistentrate. Direction of Elizabeth 
V. Bass (late Dean of Women; Colby Col- 
lege), Wilton, Maine. Address Miss Bass or 
IRVING B. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin,N.Y.C. 


CAMP TECONNET 
FOR GIRLS 
On our own island, China Lake, Maine 


Dining hall, assembly house, tents. Swimming, 
canoeing, motor-boating, land and water sports. Girl 
Scouts’ Training and Games. Crafts and dramatic §f 
projects. Porsonally directed by Mr. Charles F. 
Towne and Mrs. Towne. Address 

376 Benefit Street, Providence, R. I. 


true stories of camp life. Read how Tela-Wauket campers ex- 
plored a mountain, camped on its wooded side, made trails to the 
top, and gave the ‘‘old fellow’’ a name. The Honor System. so 
lovally maintained by campers, councilors and directors, makes a 
vacation at Tela-Wauket a joy to campers and a source of grati- 
fication to parents. Ask for our booklet 

No inexperienced councilors employed. 


Camp Mooswa_ season 


In these strenuous times keep the younger boys out from 
under the wheels of efficiency. Send them to a camp 
where they will be safe, happy, and well. The Mooswa 
plan is part of a liberal education. Boys love it anda 
parents highly commend it. Illustrated booklet. 


G. Hall Cain, A.B., “6 Oak St., Belmont, Mass. 


Camp Wachusett 


Holderness, N. H. 


Sixteenth season. 7 buildings. 


for Boys, 
Lake Asquam 
Boating, canoe- 


ing. sWiniming, fishing, water and land sports. Music, games, and 


good time every night. 


Tutoring if desired. No tents. 


huts. Booklet. 


Cc 


AMP IDLEWILD FOR BOYS 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 27th year. 
for boys in America. Illustrated booklet. 
Dick. B.D... Room 361, Exchange Bldg:. 


THE HANOUM CAMPS 


THETFORD, VERMONT 
Hill Camp for girls under 15—-Lake Camps for those over 
15. Riding, swimming, canoeing, gypsy trips.” Our girls 
go home strong in body, mentally alert, and inspired with 
the highest ideals. Tenth year. Illustrated booklet. 


PROFESSOR and MRS. C. H. FARNSWORTH, College 
Columbia University, New York City, N 
All counselor positions filled 


Fisher 
. Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Best equipped camp 
Address John M 


Boston. 


WYNONA 


EVELOPS body and mind. Sit- 

uated in heart of beautiful pine 
grove. Overlooks scenic mountain 
lake. Healthful outdvor life. Nu 
merous -enjoyable camp activities-— 
horseback riding, canoeing, swim- 
ming, tennis, golf. Ideal indoor lis- 
ing With all the comforts of home 
—electrie light. running water, 
shower baths. rustic sleeping bunga- 
lows. References required. For de- 
scriptive booklet write 


THE DIRECTOR 
279 Summer St., danaeareunes Mass. 


SEBAGO-WOHELO 


ON SEBAGO LAKE, SOUTH CASCO, MAINE 
(The Luther Gulick Camps) 


Three camps—-Girls (12-18), 
of pine woods, 4 sand beaches, (more than a mile 


Camp Fire Girls. Send for splendid booklet. 


Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, Hotel Bellevue, Boston, to April I5th 


(7-12): Boys (7-12). 187 acres 
j of shore 
front). 5 islands. Canoes, motor boats, sailboats aud big house- 
boat. Trips by canoe, trail aud automobile to ocean, with surf 
bathing. Horseback riding, crafts, official Red Cross Course and 
Diploma, pagealits and camp plays. Each girl in the personal 
care of Dr. and Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick, founders of the 


Camp Beau Rivage 


A French Camp * Girls 


All sports on Land and Sea. Address: Miss Wimberly, Sec’y, 
East 74th Street, New York City. 


PORTSMOUTH 
New Hampshire 


57 


MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT, 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards 
Camp Cowasset Bay, Cape Cod. The Seashore Camp 
for Girls. Safe canoeing. swimming and water sports. Free Hors 
back riding. tennis, basketball, field contests. Seniors and Juniors. 
Good food, good fun and good care Addre 


20 Church 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls. 


Established 


Marlboro, Mass. 


QUANSET 1905. Swimming, canoe'ng, sailing—aafest con- 


ditions. erpert instruction; land sports, pageantry, horsebac riding. 


Exceptional location and equipment. 


rate camp for little girls. Unusual results in health and vigor.- 
MRS. E. A. W. HAMMATT, Box 5, South websamesin Mass. 


— 


‘‘War time activities.’” Sepa- 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, President 
I lhustrated Catalog 


SARGENT CAMPS for Girls. 


Secretary, Cambridge, Mass 


Harper's Basar, April, 1018 
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New “York Schools 


THE MOTHERS’ HELPER 
and 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Are you satisfied that your boy 
and girl are receiving full ha 4 
studies? And (what is 

iore important) are they enjoying 
the best acdlvantages na. a health standpoint? 


Here is’ a school under the direction of a _ successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, and where a compe- 
tent physician guards the health of. the pupils. A _ school 
for children 3 to 10 years, who will be received for a day, a 
week, a month or a year. 


A limited number of children will be accepted as boarders. | 
MRS. GRACE T,.LAPHAM, Director 

870 Riveretee Drive (160th St.) New York City | 

Telephone—Audubon 435, 8971 | 


The Outdoor School 
746 Madison Ave., New York 


Kindergarten and Primary 
For Children 


3 to 10 years. Healthful owt-door ac- 
tivities under the stimulus of select 
companionship coupled with individual 
attention and the advantages of private 
tutoring. 

Anna E. Chaires, Principal 


Scoville School for Girls 


Lima | 2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Resident and Day 
pupils. Regular. or 
special courses . with 
languages, art and 
music. Home care, 
Social life. Vacation 
and week-end trips. 
@ut-door sports. 


Mrs. Helen M. Scot:lle, 
Principal 


Miss Rosa B. Chisman, 
Associate Prine»pal 


GARDNER SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue 
Has removed to a larger house, 11 East sist St. (bet. sth 
and adison Avenues). Fireproof building. Spacious and 
beautiful, thoroughly equipped for resident and day pupils. 
Elevator. Open air classes and gymnasium. Regular and spe- 
cial courses. Unexcelled opportunities in music. All the advan- 
tages of the city with delightful home life. Riding, skating, 
dancing, tennis, swimming. 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals 


NEw York. New York City, 320 West 107th St. 


Planned exclusively for those wishing to pursue 
New York. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 
A French School for Girls 

57 East 74th Street, New York City. 

Removed during the war from 9 Rue de Chaillot, 

France (adjoining American maniyneny. ) 


Paris, 


(Riverside Drive). 
For Girus. DISTINCTIVELY 
FRENCH ENVIRONMENT 
special studies in 
Exceptional opportunity. to acquire fluent French and 
every advantage of the city provided for. (Sth year.) Address 

Miss MACINTYRE or wake TALGUEN. 


HOME SCHOOL 


Were the. “Westchester hills 

ng the Hudson, forty minutes from 

certific vilege to leading colleges. 
MISS Cc. E. MASON, LL.M, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Catalogue and views. address 
Mrs. E. Russet Houghton. 


Principal 
rrytown-vir Hudson 


316 B West 72d Street 


New York Schools 


What Should You 


Learn in School? 


HAT should a school 
do for you? Teach 
you a little Latin, a 


little English, a little algebra, 
a smattering of this and a 
smattering of that—so that 
when you leave -you are su- 
perbly helpless? 

Or should a school so train 
you that, after graduation, 
you are capable of making 
your own way in the world 
whether you need to or not? 
If you consider these ques- 
tions thoughtfully, I believe 
you will agree with me that the finest thing a 
can do for you today is to prepare you for usefulness. 
For thirty years I have taught in many schools and 
colleges, including State normal school, Rutgers, New 
York University and the University of Virginia Sum- 
mer School. And during these thirty years I have 
constantly studied the problem of modern education. 
I have watched the steady development of women and 
their ever-widening sphere in the professions and in- 
dustries, and it has been plain that, while almost 
everywhere there has been a recognition of woman’s 
progress, educational institutions keep to the old lines 
and obstruct rather than cooperate with progress. 


A Modern School 

For schools of the traditional type, thinking parents 
and sensible daughters have little use. The war has 
settled that! 
And the knell of the old fashioned “finishing school” 
has also been sounded. <A world that is undergoing 
momentous changes demands something fundamentally 
different. 
So firmly am [ convinced of this that at The Scudder 
School in New York we have introduced courses w hich 

make for 


Efficiency and Preparedness 


Here is a finishing school with 150 girls under the best 
teachers I can engage, in which “ finishing’? means 
what it should. It recognizes the need of the young 
girl just on the threshold of the high school, just out 
of the grades, wondering what course she should elect. 
Our catalog. points the way. Our high school course 
gives her just what she needs and really longs for. 
When she asks for bread she does not get a stone. 
But there are still others to consider. 


Ready for Something to Do : 
Take any group of older American girls (all are “girls” 
up to 45 years of age!) bright, vivacious, quick witted 
and good looking, typical of thousands. All are am- 
bitious, all want to be able to serve their country, all 
want something to do. What shall we advise them? 
Best of all advice, get married—provided the right 
man comes along! Wifehood is the noblest occupa- 
tion open to women. But right here some preliminary 
training is necessary. Every young woman, but es- 
pecially these, should 


Study Household Arts and Home Management 
We can give them a course in domestic science and art 
including home making in all its phases,—food con- 
servation, food substitutes, home cookery for war 
times, and all, besides well thought out plans for mak- 
ing a family budget cover a multitude of high prices! 
But to those who prefer the world of affairs to the 
quiet domain of the home I advise 


Be a Private Secretary 

GOOD secretariai position is the most nearly 

ideal, barring a happy marriage, that the world 
has to offer young women of the ambitious, educated 
type, and the demand for capable, well trained secre- 
taries is always greater than the supply. Ask for 
literature regarding our secretarial course with its 
special stress on English, its shorthand, typewriting 
and bookkeeping; its library methods, filing, and cur- 
rent topics; its classes in French and Spanish, etc. 


An Invitation to You 


One or the other of these courses will naturally be 
interesting to you, and I shall be glad to discuss with 
you the best way of taking it up. I suggest that you 
write. me fully. about yourself, your general purposes 
and your capacities for useful instruction and work. 


I will reply carefully and at once. 


cow I. 
Head Master 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 


A Modern School Meeting the Problems of Today 


New York City 
At Riverside Drive 


11 


school | 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for -the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional lines. 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and In- 
ustrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special 


Address Secretary 
Troy, New York 


students admitted. 
Russell Sage 


nr: 
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In the Highlands" Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls, Academic, Finishing and two- 

year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
ience. Social training. No entrance examinations. 

2 hours from New York City. Out-of-door life and 

sports; ample estate. Address for illustrated booklets, 

mentioning this magazine, 


Frederic Martin Townsend, Ph. D., Director. 


apse y 
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BRANTWOOD HALL 


Advantage of location—28 minutes from Grand Central 
Station. Country air, city privileges. Situated among 
the Westchester Hills, near Hotel Gramatan. Prepara- 
tion—general and special courses, college entrance cer- 
tificate. Music, art, science. All outdoor sports. 
Buildings—two residences, school building. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Bronxville, N. Y. Tel. 116 or 981. 


Pennsylvania Schools 


sal 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for girls occupying an estate on 
the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Phila. Illustrated booklet describing: new 
‘building will be mailed on request. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Montgomery =. Pa. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


A school for girls in the mountains of Penna., only two 
hours from New York, offering exceptional opportunities 
in preparation for college or for life. Certificate privilege. 
Special two-year cultural course for High School gradu- 
Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, Domesti¢ 
s and Science, Arts and Crafts and Expression. 
Secretarial Work. Junior Department. 
Outdoor sports-—Tennis, basketball, 
Swimming Pool. For booklet address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
BOX 246 BETHLEHEM, PA. 


The Harcum School 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY, GENERAL ACADEMIC, 
SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC 

School situated in a beautiful college town, ten miles 

from Philadelphia. Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HAR- 

CUM, Head of the School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


MONTESSORI 


FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
40th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Devoted to the scientific Direction of Normal 


children 3 to 12 years. Limited to fifteen. Sum- 
mer Camp. Booklet on request. 


Training Course for Teachers. 


Mrs. A.W. PAIST (Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914) 


skating, riding. 


Miss Cowles’ School ( Highland Hall) @75, 
EMMA MILTON CowLeEs, A.B., Head of School. Prepares all col- 
leges. Certificate priviteges. ‘Strong general course. Music, Art and 


Domestic Science. Healthful location. ‘Gymnasium, Pool 
and Sleeping Porch. Resident Vhysieal Director. For catalogue 
address THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburs, Pennsylvania. 

A Country School In a College 


The Mary Lyon School Town. College Preparatory. Cer- 


tificate privileges. General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity for 


advanced oe ne teacher to every six girls. yy air classrooms. 
SEVEN ABLE our Juntor School for girls to arate com- 
plete fp. . M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. C .B., Prin- 


clpals, Box 1516, Pa. . 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Birmingham, Pa. An excellent school offering 
either Academic or College Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and 
healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P.R.R. New gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, sleeping porch. Physical training. Catalogue. 

R. GRIER, Pres., S. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster, Box 
135, Birmingham, Pa. 
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Schools. 


James E. Ament, LL.D... Pre 

Washington, D. C. 
For the higher education of 
young women. A the best 
features of the Jarge and the 
small school. Specialists in 
Music, Art. Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science, Floriculture. 
Arts and Crafts. Secretarial 
branches, Library methods, 
Business Law. Modern gyvm- 
nasium—-indoor and open-air 
sports. Bowling, Swimming, 
Riding.” Democracy of life and 
consideration for the individ- 
ual. The story of the school. 
its thorough equipment, its 
training in home-making, told 
fully in our illustrated cata- 
log. For a eopy address 

R 


REGISTRAR, 
s National Park Seminary 
Box 170, Forest Glen, Md. 
tea 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 
Four year College course. Degree accepted as basis for gradu- 
ae work in leading colleges and universities. Students re- 
ceived on certificate from accredited schools. Departments of 
Art, Music and Home Economics. Campus of 3,000 acres in 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out of door 

sports th ‘ear round, 

Emile tts McVea. A.M., Litt. D., President 
For catalegue and views of College, address the Secretary, 
Box 12, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Administration 
Buildi 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For Women Hoilins, Virginia 
Seventy-sixth, session. Fee: vear college course leading to 
A.B. degree. Music, Art, Domestic Science, ete. Two-year 
College Preparatory course. Beautifully situated on a 700- 
pin estate iii the healthful Valley of Virginia. Altitude 1200 
feet. 250 students. 40 officers teachers. 
Write for catalogue and viex 
Address Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, 
B 335. 


ge 


aul Institute 


2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A boarding school for girls. High School and College 
Preparatory Courses. Two years of College Work. Special 
courses: The Arts, Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Normal Training, 
Domestic Science, Parliamentary Law. 


MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., President 


. tn music. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


or Young Women 
~ Junior College Courses for 
Graduates. 

Domestic Science. 

Domestic arts. 
13} Secretarial Course. 
} Music, Art, French and Spanish. 
Outdoor Sports, Sight-Seeing. 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal 
160! Connecticut Ave. Washington, oO. C. 


Chevy Chase School — 


A modern school with a modern course for the modern girl. Outdoor 
ife. tleven-acre campus. Social and civic advantages of the na- 
tional capital. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box B._ FreEp- 
ERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, ee 


High School 


. 


Mrs. Somervell’s School for Girls. Colle ge Prepara- 
Belcourt, tory and General Courses. Two-years’ college work. 
Home economics. Handsome fire-proof building. Attractive grounds. 
Riding; Cross-country Walks and Outdoor Sports. 
Mrs. Mary a SOMERVELL, A.M., 
WASHINGTON, 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and 

historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- 

ern equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 

years), Preparatory (4 years). with certificate Music, 

Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTO VA. 

VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Young Women 
Box B, ROANOKE, VA. 

In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and oer. Elective, 
Preparatory and full Junior College courses. ‘Music, Art, Expression. 
Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address MATTIE P. Maan. President ; 
Mrs. GERTRUDE Boatwricur, Vice-President. 


BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY. Non-Sectarian. 
Highest altitude of any college for women east of the 
Mississippi. Standard A. B. course. Conservatory course 
School of Oratory. Summer school. Beautiful 
For catalog and illustrated book, 
Box H, Gainesville, Ga. 


Head Mistress, 


modern equipment. 
address BRENAU, 


for Girls and 


WARD-BELMONT 

Young Women 
offers a six-year course of study embracing two vears of college. It 
meets the exacting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Reservations for 1918-1919 now being made. Write for literature 
and information. 
Tennessee, Nashville. Box Y 
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New England Schools 


New England Schools 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, 


tion in educational circles for scholarship and character. Long,,. 


A School A b b A d "College Certificate 
For Girls t Ly Privileges 

23 Miles 0 Cc a eC General Course 
from Boston ANDOVER, MASS. Household Science 


Founded 1828 
with grove, tennis courts and athletic flelds. 
Modern buildings containing studios, laboratories, library, art gallery, audience hall, gymnasium and infirmary. 
successful history. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


Horseback riding. 
Established reputa- 
Modern spirit and methods. 


—=PINE MANOR— 


A School for Home Efficiency 


Dana Hall and other secondary schools. 
Higher cultural: studies, with emphasis 
on all subjects pertaining to the management 
of the home. Country life and sports. 14 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 


A TWO-YEAR course for the graduates of 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


—TENACRE— 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE. 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


“WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Located in one the most beautiful and healthful spots in 
New England. College Preparatory with certificate privileges. 

Courses in Music, Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic 
Science, Vhysical Cultt e and Swimming. School’s 50-acre 
farm, ‘‘Umberfield,’’ gives unusual opportunities for all 
sports, including tennis, basketball, skating, snowshoeing, 
ete. Girls here also put their Domestic Science teachings 
One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 


into actual practice. 
Send for catalog and views. 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


Waynflete School for Girls 


Old-fashioned home-life and modern intellectual advantages. Es- 
teemed by parents who value thorough work and wholesome 
pleasures for their daughters. College certificate. Outdoor sports. 
MISS CR a. ae LOWELL, Principals, 345 Danforth 


Street, Portland, Maine 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 

Catalog. REv. SAMUEL V. COLE, L.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 

A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Languages 
—native teachers. Music, Household, Arts. Secretarial courses. 
Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 


Norton, MASSACHUSETTS. minutes from Boston. 


CRESTALBAN. A school for little girls, in the invigorating 


climate of the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 
acres, 3 buildings. Number of pupils limited. Special care given 
to home training and development of personality. Open-air classes. 
Outdoor sports. For illustrated booklet address 


Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress, 
ORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts 


® asell Se min ary Auburndale, 


Mass. 
Advanced work for high school graduates. 


Music, art, household 
sciences. Secretarial Course. Basketball, — horseback riding 
and canoeing. 


Thirty acres, fifteen buildin 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 137 Woodland Road 


Woodland Park 
A School for Young Girls under direction of 
Lasell Seminary. Guy M. Winslow, PhD., 
Principal, 1759 Washington St., Auburndale. Mass. 


Professional Schools 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with UNIVERSITY. 
Two year course leeding to degrees. Students admitted in February. 
Address MISS HARRIETTE ME LISSA MILLS, Principal, New York 
Iniversity, Washington Square, New’ York City 


NORWA LK, 


DE FOR GIRLS 


45 €s from New York. College Prepara- 
tion. Cultural Courses. Household Science, 
including actual practice in a real home. 
Organized Athletics. . 


HIL 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar) } Prins 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS B.L. (Smith) . 


and Mi; 29 Fairfield Street and 
Miss Guild*™* Miss Evans’ School Ave. btn 
36th year. College Certificate Privilege. General Courses. Advance 
aaa aes High School graduates. Domestic Science. Native language 
teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. All Sports. Horseback Riding. 

Miss Jeannie Evans, Prin. Miss Clara A. Bentley, Asst. Prin. 


25 miles from Boston. 
College preparatory 
Strong courses in in- 
Horseback. riding. 

$600-$800. 


Howard 
and general courses. Household economics. 

strumental and vocal music. Military drill. 
All sports. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. 

Mr. and Mrs. C P. KENDALL, Principals, 

26 Howard Street, Bridgewater, Mass. 


New J ersey Schools 
KENT PLACE, Summit, New Jersey 


A country school 20 miles from New York. 


Mrs. SarAH WoopMAN Paut, A.B. 
Miss Anna S. WoopMAN, A.B., Principals. 


New JERSEY, Orange. 


Miss Beard’s Sasol for Girls 


A country school. 13 miles from New York. College preparatory 
special Music, Art, Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium an e atalog on request. 

Address Miss LUCIE C. BEARD. 


New JERSEY, Englewood. 
and 


Dwight School for Girls 


Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 
number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymna- 


sium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals. 


THE FERENS SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNGER GIRLS 
MISS FLORENCE FERENS, 


TENAFLY. N. J. 


‘Western Schools 


SCHOOL FoR 


wits SAINT Map 


- A beautiful school home for girls from five to 
fifteen years of age. An estate of twelve acres. 


Emma Pease Howard, Principal 


Milwaukee-Downer. Seminary 


An accredited college preparatory sehool for girls. Also, of the best 
type of finishing school for those not entering college. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Athletics. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
Ask for Catalog R. Dean, Macy D. Booms N. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 


Special Schools 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 
NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Boarding School: 238th Street and Riverdale Avenue 
Day School: 315 West 87th Street, New York 
Full particulars on application 


OCHOOL For Individual 

Development 

Corrective psychology for backwardness, speech defects and nervous 

irritability. In keeping with latest research in psychology and 

medicine. School subjects. Vocational guidance. Consultation. 
ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M.A., Director, Rosemont, Pa. 


The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the care and training of children of retarded — undeveloped 
mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home , mother’s care 
and association with normal children. rs EY. M.D., 
Resident Physician, Mrs. J. Rogers HEDLEY (N. Y. Univ.), Prin. 


Miss Woods’ School For~ Exceptional Children. Every 


facility, in a suburban 4iome, for 
the care and training of children who, through mental or physical 
disability, are unable to attend public or private schools. 14 miles 
from Philadelphia. Booklet. MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. Box number: 152. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in their 
studies with others of their own age. Intimate home care. Special 
department for young Unusual advantages. 75 acres. 
Manor House. Ad 

Mrs. ELLEN C. DRESSER, 1, 

HALIFAX, near Plymouth, Mass. 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


For Nervous and Backward Children 


7 miles from Philadelphia. Number limited to ten. Summers 
at the seashore. R. W. BREWSTER, LANSDOWNE, PA. 
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Boys’ Schools. 


PE DDIE 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in 
scholarship and athletics at college are sig- 
nificant of the value of its training. Thor- 
ough preparation for leadership in college 
and business life. Physical culture, athletic train- 
ing, public speaking and music. Military Training in 
harmony with the Peddie idea—all the essentials with- 
out frills. 60-acre campus, lake, swimming pool, dia- 
mond, gridiron and gymnasium. Lower School for 
boys from 11 to 14 vears. Summer camp. 

ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 


SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(MILITARY) 


College Preparatory Course For Boys Ten Years Old and 
Upward. Boarding and Day School. Twelve.Miles from 
New York City. Beautifully situated in the Hackensack 
Valley overlooking the river, Address HEADMASTER, | 
Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, New Jersey. 


| 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- ~ 


nical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools of New 
a yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. 
Modern gymnasium. hare All winier sports. 39th year. 


WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy **mér'*" 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough scholastic 
and military instruction. Situated on high, well-drained ground, in 
the beautiful Waukesha County Lake region. Extensive equipment. 
Govt. rating, *‘Honor School. - Catalogue, Box 15D. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
College Preparatory. Istablished and equipped to prepare boys 
for their chosen careers and to help them decide on their life work. 
Recreation balanced with study.. Modern stone buildings. Strong 
separate Junior Department. Summer Session. Parents and boys 
inyited to call. 
H. Tomlinson, Box 124, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Distinctive Dressmaking 


What would it mean to you to be able to express 
your own individuality in dress—to know that 
every article of your attire was always becom- 
ing, an expression of yourself? You can know. 
There is a wonderful new plan by which, no mat- 
ter where you. may live, you can learn every step 
in fashionable dressmaking and millinery so that 
you can make for yourself dresses, waists, skirts, 
coats, suits, evening gowns, lingerie, children’s 
ih clothes—in fact, garments of every kind. And 

\ you can interpret and apply in making them the 
\ 


secrets of distinctive dress 

Thousands of women aa girls, by this very 
method, have learned these secrets of dress and 
are now applying them at a great saving in mak- 
clothes for themselves or have opened shops of 
their own. You learn right at home in spare time 
under the direction of experts. Write today for 
handsome booklet containing full information. Be 
sure to say whether you are most interested in home 


| or professional dressmaking or millinery. 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts 
( and Sciences, Inc. 
Dept. 36-D, Scranton, Penna. 


COSTUME DESIGN DE LUXE 


“The Smartest Courses in Town.” Desi C3 
Sketch and Execute Models, with the “MA 
IN FRANCE ONLY” way by mail me 


resident course via 
B BROWN’S SALON STUDIO 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, Branch de Luxe 
New York City San Francisco, Cal. 


PREPARE NOW FOR AFTER THE WAR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Summer Session July 6 


Special industrial art courses in Architecture, Interior 
@ Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertising, Tex- 
tile Design, Illustration, etc. Circulars March Ist. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York City 


@ Costume Design and Illustration 


g Are you interested in well-paying profession? 
7 Our unique method of instruction has developed 
some of the leading fashion illustrators and creators 
in New York; not an art course requiring years of 
study; our lessons are practical, interesting, and 
prepare you in short time; only school recommended 
by the trade: under direction Emil Alvin Hartmann, 
master of costume design; morning, afternoon, evening 
classes. Visit our permanent —om of students’ 
work. or write for Booklet tk 


608 
The Fashion Academy, Avs: 


Dressmaking Dress. 
g Cutting and Millinery 
comprehensively and thoroughly taught by the S. T. 
Taylor System (invented 1848). Pupils make their 
own dresses in class. Schools throughout the country. 
For full information address 


S. T. TAYLOR CO., Publishers of LE BON TON 
: Dept. H, 13-15 West 34th St., N. ¥. C. 


| Boys’ Schools 


Boys’ Schools 


To parents: This school is inter- 
ested in the education and development of 
your boy. Our facilities enable us to have 
small classes, averaging about three boys, 
in order that each boy may receive a large 
degree of individual instruction—and con- 
sequently make rapid advancement. Boys 
who have failed to make progress in schools 
where there are larger classes and less in- 
dividual attention succeed here and are 
rapidly prepared for college. Our faculty 


BLAKE SCHOOL for Boys 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Address Registrar for a 


is composed-of men of wide experience in 
preparing boys for college. Upper school 
for boys from 14 to 19 years. Lower 
school for boys under 14. 

Constant thought and attention is given 
to the moral and physical development of 
the boy. The climate is healthful and in- 
vigorating. Our saddle horses are for the 
use of the boys. A nearby lake affords 
skating in winter and boating in. summer. 
Other sports provided. 


Ghe Yeates School 


John H. Schwacke for Boys LANCASTER 
Head Master COLLEGE PREPARATORY Pennsylvania 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-three years and is still under the active direction 
of its founder. 
FREDERICK S. Curtis, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 


Vocational Schools | 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 


Room 175, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ALVIENE SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 

E it- 

self. Academic, Technical and Free. | DRAMATIC 

tical tbs ge Students’ School The- STAGE 


atre and Stock Co. afford New York 
Appearances. For catalogue, write PHOTOS 


Thomas Irwin, Secretary 
Mentioning Study Desired DANCE ARTS 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


New York School of Expression 


(Chartered by the Regents of the State of N. Y.) 


25th year opens Oct. 8th. Voice training for Conversa- 
tion, Teaching and Public Speaking. Voice defects 
cured. Drama; Pantomime; Physical Culture; Social 
and Classic Dancing. Saturday Classes for teachers. 
Catalogue. 


318 West 57th Street $3 


New York City 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
designing and pattern cutting taught for wholesale, retail or home 
use. Day and Evening School. Call or write for particulars. 

DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY SCHOOL 


187¢ Chartered under Regents 
25 West ath ‘St. New York 209 So. State St., Chicago 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 
n two- 
orcester Domestic Science School two: 
and Home-making courses. Red Cross Lge Trains for teachers of 
cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted solely 
to Normal Domestie Science training. = occupy exceptional 


positions. Opens Sept. 24th. 1918. Addres 
M1 RS. A. WerHenen, 158 Road. 


EW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC AND ARTS: 
Central Park West, Corner 5th cart New York a | 


New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a distinguished faculty. 
Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, etc. Send for booklet. 
Europe and America’s*Most Eminent Teachers —_Mebiin piano used exclusively | Schoo! Dormitories—Proper Chaperonage : 


A real Home for 
Music Students 


SCHOOL 


AWLIN FOR BOYS 


Dr. Frederick L. Gomage, Head master 
Pawling, New York 


Mc BURNEY SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college and life. Directed by the West 

Side Y. M. C. A.- Catalogue on request. Tuition $150- 

risa e's: PorTER Damon, Headmaster, 318 West 57th 


Vocational Schools 


MLLE. SONIA 
SEROVA 


Gradua‘e Russian 
School 


M. VERONINE 
VESTOFF 


Artist, Russian 
Imperial Ballet 


Solo Danseur 
Classique 


an 
Wordsworth School 
London, England 


Pavlowa Mordkin 
Co. 


VESTOFF SEROVA RUSSIAN SCHOOL 


of Interpretative-Classic & Nature Dancing 


26 East 46th St., (opposite the Ritz) New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 


Classes Private Lessons 

Ballet, Classic, National and 

Nature Dancing and natic P es 


THE SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 1918 
JUNE 3d—JULY 27th INCLUSIVE 


Personal Instruction of M. Veronine 

Vestoff and Mlle. Sonia Serova 

Booklet Normal Instruction” on request. 
‘“‘Nature Dancing’’ and * ‘The Russian Imperial Method 


of Training a Dancer’’ have been accepted by the dane- 
ing public of America as text-books. They are 
authoritative, comprehensive ‘and concise in ex- 
pression. An invaluable aid to all 
desiring to gain proficiency in these arts. 


Price $5.00 per volume. 
Booklet «« HB’’, descriptive of the 
methods of the School, awaits 
your inquiry. 


Comics,C Fashions 
Newspape , Magazine illustrating Pastel 
crayon sand posters. Earn bi 
By our simple method your tale 3 
Is devel ped without interfering 
with pre Bam's work. By Mail or Local 
Classes. The largest practical Art 
aant ol in the world. rite for full 
ticulars and list of successful pupils. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 908 Flctiron Building, New York, N. Y. 


Normal School of 


30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our ‘graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to Tue SEcRETARY. 


779 Beacon Street, Coston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hiss Conklin’s Secretarial School 


Nineteenth Year, Commerci@™l Engineers’ Building 
37 WEST 39th STREET ete . $e NEW YORK 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART of the City of Mow Wests 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides 
a thorough and comprehensive musical education in all 
branches and equipped to give highest advantages to most 
exceptional talents. Address Secretary, 120 Claremont 
Ave., N. Y. City. 
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The Most Beautiful Car in Amerwa 


There is a world of satisfaction in owning a motor 
car that is a constant source of pride—a car 
that reflects, not only your good taste, but your 
sound judgment as well. 

Wherever you may find them, Paige owners are 
always enthusiastic—always contented—always 
completely satisfied. For these people the auto- 
mobile problem has been permanently solved and 
they regard their cars with a warm affection not 
usually accorded to things outside the human 
family. 


PAIGE DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Always WILSNAP— 


wherever snap fasteners are used 


LAST comes to you a dependable 


T 
A snap. One made for you. En- 


dorsed by modistes and dressmakers, 
and sold in the places where you shop. 
Wilsnaps always snap and stay 


snapped, yet open at atouch. Correctand 


uniform in action, Wilsnaps give the dur- 


able service you have a right to expect. 

Be forehanded. Buy several cards. 
Keep them with your sewing things. 
‘Then when you want a dress fastener 
that will snap, rust-proof Wilsnaps are 
ready to begin their splendid service 
for you.” 


THE WILSON FASTENER CO., Makers, 117 E. St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 


— Always will snap 


: 


FASTENE 
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Available in the smartest 
shops everyWhere.~ ~ 
This label identities a 


Vogue Hat 


NEW YORK 


jor own and Count 
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— The Abiding Attraction 
— of the Hampton Shops 


OMEWHAT unusual is the position 
occupied by the Hampton Shops, 
established home of all the Arts of Decor- 


ation. 


You will find, when time and opportu- 
nity concur, that each one of its eleven 
Galleries, primarily devoted to the display 
of Furniture, is to be regarded as an un- 
failing source of suggestion to those who 
wish to strike an individual, uncommon 
but discerning note in the adornment of 
their favorite Room. 


Here is not only Furniture which rivals 
that of olden days in its distinctive person- 
ality, but the skillfully arranged and _ har- 
moniously colored backgrounds, as well as 
the accordant surroundings, that are needed 
to render it of artistic avail. 
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ROBINHURST 


ENNELS; 

lor sale— 
Young cock- 
er spaniels, 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 
healthy 


youngsters from prize winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 


Prices very reasonable. 
jor particulars aud description 


ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 


Cocker 


Nis Fox Terriers 


A splendid collection 
of smooth Fox Ter- 
riers for sale. Ny dogs 
have won highest hon- 
ors at leading Shows. 
Nothing less than $25 
Write for particulars. 


Thomas Rice Varick 
— Manchester New Hampshire 


BELGIAN POLICE DOGS 


GROENENDAEL BREED 


Imported direct from Belgium of best 
stock. Most intelligent of all breeds 

beautiful and gentle. Excellent 
guards for person and property. Grand 
lot of puppies ready to ship. All 
prices. Send for list 


AUGUST DE CORTE 
Belgian Groenendae! Kennels 


Villow Avenue, Rosebank 
Staten Island, New York 


<> . PEKINGESE 


Fifty. Allagesand colors. 
Large number imported 


from st kennels in 
| champion 
bred. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. $25 up. Write for 


descriptions and pictures. 


Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. I. 
Telephone 418 


New York 


h 


Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock by the world 
famed sire, Imported VPar- 
bold Prior, the sire of five 
champions. QOQur Kennels 
are full of the Parbold, 
Seedley and Southport 
Strains. For 35c will send 
my booklet on training the 
Collie. 
F. RAMOND CLARK 
Bioomington. 


Because I am selling my coun- 
try home I am able to offer 
some wonderful bargains in 
Pekingese, all ages and colors. 
Send for my list. 


MINORU KENNELS 
Mrs. Wm. Sheppard 


BAY, L. I. 
. 636 Coney Istand 


Puppies, 3 to 4 months old 
ledigreed Stock—-Black 
Mask Pekingese puppies 
four months old beauti- 
ful Reds, also Biscuits, 
Black masks Champion 
bred. $30.00 up. 
OOLL KENNELS, 
332 Bath Ave., 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to 
address by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


BINDO, at stud, $5 During the last vear I have 
supplied the readers of 
Harper’s Bazar with Boston 
Terriers. Everv purchaser 
is a satisfied customer. I 
can satisfy you as I have 
an especially selected col- 
lection. All ages and suit- 
able for show bench or 
companions. My _ specialty 
is handsomely marked 
Bostons. 

MRS. R. F. FORBUSH 3 
30 Mallon Road Dorchester, Mass. 


Harper's Bazar, April, 19:8 


Champion Win Sum Ming T’Sing 
RS. EDW. C. WALLER 
Offers ont noted cham to a 


art 
Ave. and Street 
Hollis, 1. 

Telephone 6406 Hollis 
SOME DARK RED PUPPIES 
BY THE ABOVE FAMOUS 
CHAMPION FOR DISPOSAL 


YORKSHIRE TERRIERS 


The largest collection in America. 
Imported and domestic _ stock. 
Many prize winners. Weight four 
to seven pounds. Prices from 935 
up. Write at once, Mrs. Anna R. 
CLIFFE, 2741 South Smedicy” St.. Phils 
delphia. 


Splendid accommo- 
dation for board 
and care of dogs 
and cats. at 


Country 
Board Mamaroneck Ken- 


nels. Large, shady exercising grounds, 
For particulars 


Address Dog & Cat Hospital. i= W. 53d St. 
: Telephone Circle 486 


Country Address: Box Harrison, Y. 


Telephone 166 Mamaroneck 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


have proven one of the most 
opular breeds of all times. 
sale handsomely 


e. State 
ment. I will fill your order. 
pric 


WM. MOBLEY 
Washington Street, 
Haverhill Mass. 


DOGS—DOGS 


Boston Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police Dogs, 
Toy Dogs of all breeds. I have for sale dogs 
of the above breeds at extraordinary low 
prices. 20 years’ experience in dogs. Six years 
with Cornell University. Send me your order 
and you will be satisfied. 
GEORGE WEITHAS 
2607 Third Ave. Bronx, N. Y. 


ALL BREEDS 


The 
Unvarnished 
Truth 


is always 


told about 
our stock. 
The correspondent and _ prospective 
purechaser—no matter where located 


—is always assured of best attention, 
that same good stock and service as 
we would furnish our city friends. 
Ours is a good reputation of long 
standing, ours is. a stock of proven 
merit—and a service of unquestioned 
difference. 

This all for you to command! 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113. East Street block from 
Wanamaker’s) New York 
(Controlled ‘be Reuben lg National 
and International Judge—" ‘in your service 
26 years’’) 


The dog of kings and emperors. 
The aristocrat of the canine family. 
The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Very 


For sale. Russian Wolfhounds, Pu 


pies and grown sto 
from some © st Champions in the countr 


: Dr. S. De Sayda, Ex-University President 
Highwood Ave. 


bes 


Russian Wolfhounds 


p- 
Exceptionally beautiful. ‘Come 


No better blood to be had for any price. Write or call. 


eonia, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Terriers. Also the best Cairn 
in this country. All ages. 


prize winning Terriers of 


Long Island. 


Wire Haired and Smooth Fox Terriers, 
Sealyham and West Highland White 
Terriers 
AT STUD 
the above 


reeds. Address Isaac Black, Green- 
tree Kennels (The property of Mrs. 
Ilarry Vayne Whitney), Manhasset, 


Sale—High Class 
Wire-haired 
Smooth Fox 
Terriers, 
Airedale Terriers, 
Manchester Black and 
Tan Terriers, Bull 
Terricrs and mostly al! 
»reeds for ale. 


Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 


Dogs for Every Purpose 


A pal for the boy. A vDlaymate for the girl. 
A town-car dog, or w dog “or a country 
jaunt. Which do you want? Let us con- 
sult with you and advise without charge 
which dog is best suited to your purpose. 
Long experience—a host of ictisfied cus- 
tomers—prices that are right. Write us 
before you make your decision. 


HARGOUR KENNELS, Arlington, N. J. 


German Police Dogs 
Doberman Pinschers 


lor Sale: Puppies bred 
only from Imported and 
Champion Stock, 


At Stud : Lord von Spichernberg 
ST. MARYCHEL KENNELS 
ae 789 Worcester St., Wellesley, Mass. 


Tel. Wellesley 245 W 


Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book — Free 


America’sgreatest author- 
ity on dogs and how to 
treat them. Originator of 
the world-famous 

Sergeant’s Dog Remedies. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 
Dept. 202 Richmond, Va. 


Collies 


High class. All colors 
Winners of best in Show. 
New York, 1917. Puppies 
from $25 up, ready for 
immediate delivery. Best 
breeding in the world. 


Patrick Tulley 


Sarsfield Collie Kennels 
Closter, N. J. WN. Y. Office 105-10 W. 


3tst St. 


French Bull Dogs 


If you wish to buy a French Bull 
Dog write me. My dogs are of the 
highest quality, as my bench show 
record proves. Some splendid pup- 
pies for sale. 


POCONO KENNELS 
Townsend Harbor Mass. 


German 
Shepherd. 
Puppies of 
me, J the very 
best stock, 
whelped 
Dec. 22. 


Write for 
prices 


Walnut 
Hill 
Kennels 
C. PHIL 
BURNETT, Prop. 
Eldorado, Ill. 


A. K. C. 212,742 


Scotch Collies 
Bred 
and 
Champion stock. 
ac- 
tion guaranteed. 
ARCADIA KENNELS 
Miss May Thomp- 
son, Prop. 
3805 Lindell Av. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


= 


-Milnshaw Kennels 


Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Brussels Gritfens, Toy white 
French Poodles, 
Boston Terriers and all other 
breeds 


absolutely as represented. 
Veterinary examination 
allowe 
Cc Yall, Write or Phone to 


Jules Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave. 


Tel. Farragut 380 ew Yo 


| 


Blue Ribbon Puppies, 
FRENCH BULLS) and 
PEKINGESE Sale. 
Toy dogs boarded. Will 
call for and deliver dogs 
kept over week-ends. Care- 
ful and personal attention 
given to this work. 


MRS. J. WALLACE 
341 Dean St. Phone 3807 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


French Bulldogs 


Fer show ring or com- 


panion. The ideal dog 
for motor. Puppies and 
grown dogs. 6 prize 


winners at stud. 


Haworth Kennels 
Mrs. Mabel J. Riddell 
Haworth, N. J. 


Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens. both 
sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 
FASCINATION 
A. 107292 
Finest expression of 
dog the country. l’rices, 
Send oil for illustrated circular. 
MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195, Springfield, Mass. 


OORANG AIKEDALE 
TERRIERS 
The Ogntur Der 
Choice: Stock Sale 
6 famous Oorangsat Stud 
KENNELS 


Largest Breeders 


La one 


MANDARIN 


CHOW CHOWS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Bainbridge Famous Chows at 
Stud. 


of Fee $75 

Fee Cum’s” Boy. Fee $60 

Greenacre Hummer. Fee $30 
Mr. Chang. Fee $25 
Sun-Dawn. Fee $20 


Puppies of the same on breeding and grown stock 
or sale. 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
Queens Boulevard and Jefferson Street 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS i 
For Sale and at Stud 
Equally Stable. 


WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Best Companions, 
t Home in 


Where all colors of Reg- 


“*PERSIANS’ 


Overbrook Kitter Exchange 


istered Stock can be pur- 
chased. Nothing bandled 
but clean healthy speci- 
mens, in very best eondi- 
tion. Cats Boarded—Small 
Dogs housetrained an 

care. Persian Studs at Service. Bl - 
ver and White. Tel. Greeley 2821, , Coen, © 


SUSANNA S. BELL, 253 West 34th St., opp. Pean. Station, N.Y. City 


A “SUM CHOWS” = 
Out of High Rent Section | ,°,°\ | 
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Every Kennel in Harper’ ~ azar is Recommended ; 
VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 

**ONE Dog 

Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE popular te a the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN i 

dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, splendid companion, romping p/aymate. Matchless watch and stock dog. Endorsed as = 

round: hunter by Roosevelt and Rainey. Kheenly steadfastly faithful, deeply affectionate and 

rue as st THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLIDAY. 9 

VIBERT ATREDAL ES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, = 

hardy, absolutely jree from distemper ot which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- aed 


oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to - Look At 


We OFFER: (1) Healthy, hardy, active, thoroughbred, rolypoly. comical, loving puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown or partly grown male or female an 
dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. (3) A splendid bitch already served by our-ma nificent stud. H’e guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on earth, i. 
sincere dealings and_ satisfaction. WE SHIP TO EVERY E IN THE UNION, all over Canada, and South America and abroad. * 
AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, Noble, Upstanding INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KC OTENAI CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud = 
in the world). Fee "$25. Also puppies out of this do Simply express your bitch to West N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on a 
request. Also stud card. ABSOLUTELY LIMITLESS. REFERENCES... VIBERT AIREDALE. KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 <€ 


American Bred 

ver 150 first 
and special prizes 
taken last year, 
including best 
of both sexes at 
Madison Square 
Garden, the larg- 


Offer the following noted 
International winners at stud: 


(223634) FE E, $50. 00 


LAUREL OF LANG, est show in the . 
(223742) The Plaza Champion. country. Ex- ‘a 

son a ve shows = 

CHUN CHANG OF siaiesiiadliaaenie Nothing Under $25 4 
(211755) FEE, $25.00 Alstead Collie PALISADE KENNELS a 
OF ASHCROFT, Kennels Box 50 EAST KILLINGLY, CONN. 
(230854) FEE, $25.00 Rahway, New Jersey ae 


REX OF GLENLYON, 
(234308) Parti-color. FEE, $25.00 


PHONE 9696 SCHUYLER 


123 WEST 78TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Winter Kennel) 


Visitors Only Admitted to Kennels 
by Appointment. 


KEEP YOUR DOGS HEALTHY Me and my brothers 


Keep them free from from $35 and up 

worms and common dis- 

CROSS |] be. MRS. HODGES 
41 So. 12th St., Newark, N. J. 


Worm Remedy is recom- 
Phone 1574 Branch Brook 


mended by leading kKen- 
or nel men everywhere. 


S 50c Bottle FREE 
a DOGS We want every” kennel 


juan to try a S0e bottle 
of G & G Worm Remedy 


at our expense, simply 


4, TL, send 10¢ (in stamps) to cover cost of postage and 
; 4 pies bred by Swift Run Ken- DR. W. H. GATCHELL & SON Scottish Terriers, Irish Ter- 
are Dept. H.B. Gatchell Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. T d 
= indly pups, bred from the | 
2 finest stock obtainable. riers, ox ierriers an a 
We have ready for shipment now ‘O Y SPANIELS Airedales 
some puppies of unusual merit and ]f a 
2 = STU D “the celebrated King Charles CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners 
tails and prices. 1otos turnished. Champion Boy Il: A prize winner 
66 PEK *KINGESE wherever shown. Sire of winning puppies. 23 Famous International Cham 
distinctly show their good breeding. Well : SWIFT RUN KENNELS Fee reasonable. All colors of Toy. Spaniels pions are owned by the Vickery a 
mannered puppies, with the sauciest of airs, 4 we sale. a youl Alice oe Kennels. We have for sale some - 
ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- Member G. D. . exceptionally fine puppies and 
quits or particolors. Brood matrons for sale. Rhode Island. ‘ 25 
tat, is — of Nowata Ai- Ane Post Office Box A-914, Piqua, Ohio grown stock. Puppies from $ 
at stuc and other winner: 
e wor ’rices reasonable n 1e finest list of stu 
FMERIDALE KENNELS The Best Dachshunds Obtainable *sekethes ever owned by aun in all 
8. c t t re the ideas dogs for 
eck Sta.,L. I. = Dachshunds children. are of the above breeds. 
German champions intelligent anc have a lov- 
Bes Pt specimens of best ing disposition. Have a VICKERY KENNELS, Barrington, Ii. mess 
American strails. splendid lot of these 
Boston Young stock for sale Price, $50 up 
4 res 
Address 
Terriers | Mrs. F. D. Erhardt TOP 0” THE WORLD KENNELS 
Puppies beauti- i er >, i 2 Teckelheim Kenne's 2985 Fairfield Avenue | Let your Dog’s Daily Rations be 
ully marked. West Berlin, Vt. Bridgeport, Conn. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


He will thrive on them and be 
a credit to you. 
Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture.” 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., NEWARK, N. J. 


Bred from prize 
winning parents. 
10 years 


breeder. conducts this Dog Depart- 

ment, has had over thirty years experience as a 
ee Orioutt judge, breeder and exhibitor of dogs. If you want 
” Frank to buy a dog, first look through the announcements 


in this department. Then, if vou feel that you need 
ELMVIEW KENNELS | 


advice, write to Mr. Dole. He will be glad to help 
ELMHURST, PA. | 


you. Address him at Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th 
German Shepherd Dogs 


Street, New York. 


The Best in Pekingese 


Companions, Protectors. The 
Police, Army and Red Cross Dog. Only kennel in America containing 
ELMVIEW KENNELS High Class four full Champions. Sleeve dogs 
"Dept. H, 512 Scranton Life Bidg.. SCRANTON, PA. and others. Every color. Satisfac- 
Member, G. S. D.C. of A | , Youngsters tion guaranteed. Prices $25.00 up. 
Usually HypEGREE KENNELS, 134 West 8lst St. 


New York City. Tel. 6754 Schuyler. 


PEKINGESE | 
My breeding stock is of the 
best. ihey are vright, com- 
panionable and intelligent. 
Raised under ideal condi- 
tions. High in quality, but 
r co 


Boston Terriers 


\ ow in price. All colors 
| My specialty Dark Red E h B d $25 and up 
eks. rs ur oeh- i 
ter. ng 1S u ogs Well 
| untington, L. I. e igre> 
Fung Huntington’ 506. (the pal for young and old) 
“It cannot be too widely known that FRANK DONDERO * 
the Bulldog is the only breed of dog . “ 
SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES which can, with perfect safety, be ? Mill Street Kennels 3 
The smartest, handsomest aa trusted alone to the mercy of children, ¢ North Abington, Mass. 
cutest dogs on earth. Na who naturally, in course of play, try the © 
ural oe very com patience and good temper of the firmest t: 
children, playful, harmless as friend of man. ae 
a kitten and very affectionate We have for sale, at all times, both a 
Always full of ‘‘Pepp.’’ - Mv and stock, either imported 
uppies are not raised in a or American-bred, at prices consisten . ; y 
tack ard. the well known quality of our kennels. MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
kennels, but on a Kansas Being the largest exclusive Bulldog Ken- A marvelous tonic for dogs that are = 
farm. They are full of vigor nels in the United States, we feel we can all run down, thin and unthrifty, RS 
and the picture of health. supply your wants and solicit your corre- with weak, watery eyes, variable ap- ; or 
Send 5c in stamps for illus- spondence. For further information write to high 
trated. catalog on these popular dogs. Terms make a dea og ea *rice cents 
liberal. Will ship on approval to responsible WARFLEIGH KENNELS pages on dog training, 10 cents. 
Sean ia a P. 0. Box 517 Indianapolis, Ind. The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. ¥., Toronto, Canada 
THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas 


< 
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TRADE MARA 


brassiere 
Age And igure 
Our a hundred styles. at | 
least one of which must suit 
your age. build and mode of 


dressing. Grom debutante | 
log randma. theres a correct | 


Model Brassivre ina right 
fabric and to 


Dbustrated Style 

Model Hrassiere(“0. | 
1) DeptH Avenue New York 
Prize Panama- Pacific Exposition Highest 


Award Ever Given ToAny Brassiére In Any Country 


of 


Gul Fiqure 
Mesh 15° 


Dlesh 


Harper's Bazar, April, 


States. 


HIS LITTLE MAN has done as much, perhaps, 
to defeat Germany's giant ambitions as any other 
one private citizen in the world. 


he thirty-five years he had carelessly used his 
talents to amuse. 

over hailed him with delight. 
him vr a few minutes of song and laughter. 


G UDDENLY he got word that his only son, 2 young 
captain in the British Army, had been shot down 
: in battle by the Germans. 


LACK DESPAIR overtook the world’s greatest 

fun maker. 
surrender and religious faith. 
his dying son’s last words to the oncharging High- 
landers won the day. 
“Carry On!” 


IRST, he subscribed every cent of his wealth— 

for he was a rich man—to the British War Loans. 
Then he went back to work—jesting and singing in 
memory of a lonely grave in No Man’s land. 


“IT have been in France. 
ever before that my son's life was not given 
in vain.” 


E S: 
the mud and blood soggy trenches. 
England raising money and recruits. 
this country—he has visited 77 cities from Boston 
to Los Angeles—spoken to millions—sent 12,000 men 


to the front. 


ARRY LAUDER has written an account of all 
this, in his own simple words, lightened by those 
inimitable flashes of kindly humor. 
called “A MINSTREL IN FRANCE” and it will 


soon be on sale at every bookstore in the whole United 


person with a friend in uniform will find fresh cour- 
age in Harry Lauder’s 


At all dealers about April 20 or order direct from 


HEARST'’S 


Great audiences the world 
$5,000 a week was paid 


He wavered between the depths of 
But the. memory of 


Harry Lauder decided to 


I realize more than 


ANG to the soldiers—he lived with them in 
He toured 
Now he is in 


That book is 


Every family with a son in service—every 


s ringing words. 


PRICE $2.90 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO., NEW YORK 


Eleanor Gray 


HATEVER you 
may need—Eleanor 
Gray will gladly 
secure it for you at Chi- 
cago’s style center. Just a 
line to Eleanor Gray, in 


charge of Mandel’s Per- 
sonal Shopping Service, and 
your purchase will be care- 
fully chosen by one con- 
stantly abreast the ever- 
changing modes and expert 
at judging values. 

Whether it be a_ suit, dress, 
hosiery, underwear, footwear— 
samples of yard goods—any- 
thing—just write to Eleanor 
Gray, describing with intimacy 
your every need, She'll choose 
from apparel and merchandise 
approved by critical metropoli- 
tan shoppers. 


Mandel’s Book of 


Fashions for Summer 


Write today for a copy, free. 
Address Department N. 


rs 


Philadelphia © 
alnut at 13%: 
Cent rally located 
Distinctive service 


Excellent cuisine 
Rooms with bath, $2.50 


eg? 


| 
~ 


meal 


at 
\ 


AID NATURE 


B A Wrinkle Eradicators 


or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty—while you sleep. They are 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use 
—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. 
Frowners for between the eyes. Eradicators 
for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 380c., 50c. and $1.00 
boxes, including booklet ‘‘Dressing Table 
Hints,’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


B & P CO., (Two Women) 
1792 East 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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long skirt; are firm but not bulky;inrich | ki d h 
a pink at $5.00. able looking is the modish gown 
when worn by the woman of hou re. : 
: Same design, different materat. $3.50, $5.00, $6.°0. The grace and beauty of her smartest frocks are i : 
§ Mine Lyta model, Low bust; ong skirt with deep enhanced by the personality of the wearer. Her d E 
Same desien, different fabrics, $3.50, $5, $090, $10, good figure—graceful, youthful and sure in its poise 
ant —js the real secret of her fashionable appearance. 
hip. A soft, very flexible garment. Flesh colored 3 
: oe ge IS A good figure is the natural result of correct corseting. j 
e —For average figures. corset wi 
f lines. Flesh cclored Brocade, at $5.00. ing Mme Lyra Corsets. | i 
? Designed in strict accordance with advanced tendencies of 4 
: fashion, they are the truest interpretation of style. j 
E: Made with that nicety of finish that particular < 
women love, Mme Lyra Corsets are approved : 
Li most enthusiastically by women of fashion who t 
)? know fashion and want the best. é 
E Mme Lyra Corsets are sold by the better . 
4 stores in most cities. Your model is there—a 3 
perfect-fitting, exquisite corset designed and 
hy made to exactly meet your personal needs. 3 
Ask to see. 
= 
: 
CORSETS : 
$3.50 to $25.00 : 
: “‘The Corset Without a Peer’’ : 
: 
| LYRA CORSET MAKERS 
| Detroit New York Chicago San Francisco 
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antiques 


THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE Ct 
Six East Thirty-thifd Street, N 

Largest collection of antique and RD. furni- 

ture at remarkably low prices. Inspection invit. 


BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUE SHOP, 11 East 
50th st., N. Colonial furniture. art ob- 
jects. Rare Ruby giass dinner set, 113 glasses, 
decanters, etc. -hone Plaza 2050. 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS including antiques in 
brass, copper, bronze; also an unusually tine coi- 
lection of tinen embroideries. Call or write. 
itussian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St., N. Y. City 


BRASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- 

scription. Candlesticks, andirons, door knockers. 

Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique any 
Call or write Russian Antique Shop,t 28th 


arts & crafts 


SAVE THE BREAD 

Cut at wack table on attractively 
rd and knife, Price $2.50 

Zoller 185 Lexington Ave... N. Y. 


decorated 


art embroidery 


HESSE, 309 Sixth Ave., 

wae for. our Soldier boys. Cotumbia, 
Road Shepherd Yarns. French Tapestries. 
New shipment Worsted Knit Goods. 


BEADS, X STITCH MAT. Canvas Tap., Wool, 
Silk, Gold & Linen Threads. Everything that 
cannot be had elsewhere. Send stamps for sat 3 
Peter Bender, Imp., EF. 9th St., 


24-25 St., 


art galleries 


R. DUDENSING SON 

45 W. 44th St.. N.Y .C. Foreign & American 
Paintings. F argest a tion of original W ater 
Colors in A merica, suitable Gifts for all occa'ns: 


beauty culture 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof lip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped lips 
immediately: invaluable to motorists; price $1 

A.J. MacHale, 420. Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but restores gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1.00. A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 

Boston, Mass. 


SPIRO’S Eyebrow & Fyelash Coloura imparts 
expression. Darkens, lasts 2 to 4 weeks. Un- 
affected by washing or creams. Box $1. 
ment 50c. 26 W. 38th & 132 W. 23rd St., N. ¥ 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is 
harmless; nourisheseyelashes, makinglong, silky. 
Cultivatesmarvelously :longused; rec ommended, 
cannot be imitated. $1. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th St. 


MME. MAY’S Face Specialist. Est. 28 yrs. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known physi- 
cians. One address: 50 W. 49 St..N.Y Bry.9426. 


MISS BLAKE’S Pure Skin Food rejuvenates 
and beautifies, removing large pores. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

507 Fifth Avenue, New York. Room 304, 


V. Darsy—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treat- 
ments for women who demand the best. Exciu- 
sive methods: only finest French Preparations 
Endorsed by royalty. Bkit. 630-5th . 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion 
for Massage and Cleansing will not grow hair. 
Valuable information to those having an un- 
desirable hair growth. 12 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tific beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for particulars. Mme. 
Coyle, 383 Fifth Ave. N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts. 


SPECIALIST in treating the scalp for dan- 
druff or loss of hair. Also facial treatment for 
eczema. Mme. Lydia, 148 East 45th Street, 
New York City. Phone Murray Hill, 3771. 


ter 


= 


ERE is # “roup of distinguished smal! shops, the kind that are so hard to 
find for yourself, aud so valuable after you have found them—all of them 
cordially recom:nendea to the readers of Harper's Bazar. 


During this month you will be able to find a host of unusual Spring 


suggestions here. To secure prompt attention say in your letter that yuu saw 
the advertisement tn the Apri] Number of Harper's Bazar. 


Rates: One year, $48 Four months, $18 


candy corset hospital 


LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 
3 and 5 pound bo "es delivered postpaid any- 
where in the United “tates, $1.00 per lb. I. F, a solicited. 17 West 42d Street, 
Lord & Son, 484 Co ong." 93s St., Portland, Me. Tel. Vanderbilt S278 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 St.,N.Y.C 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, 


Corsets copied. Old ones made new. Mai 
New York, 


Bhildren 


HELEN SPEER, 17 East 48th Street, N. Y. 


Visit our beautiful new shop. Quaint toys, play 


R. & B. O’CONNELL Corsets made to order, . 


togs, children’s furniture. I-entire nursery tive, ete. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 
equipments. Send for catalog. dancing; $5 vol.; descriptive cata. H on request. 
Baby’s ‘‘Never-Kick-Out’’ a pocket-sheet, LOUIS H. CHALIF, Graduate Russian Im- 


perial Ballet School, personally teaches all 
branches of the Dance; daily normal classes for 
,B' klet 


eons baby covered & prevents crawling out. 


Springsat foot & straps at head of bed,$2.50. Cire. 
Mary Blakeley Co.78S ReadesSt.N.Y. 3521 Worth. | teachers; brochure,163 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


ABSOLUTELY exclusive Infant's and Chil- The Helen Moller Temple. Dedicated to 
dren's Wear. Booklet on request. Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 

Maurice & Adams (‘Eciruam’ Gowns), and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
20 West 47th Street, New York City. Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave., Y. 


Even If You Live In China 


HOSE of you who live far from New York—as well as those who 
live near the city—will tind this directory an aid and a comfort. 


Here are two pages containing a representative gathering of New 
York’s most original shops. These shops specialize in offering unusual 
things at unusual prices. Give these columns a few moments of your 
time, and you will tind something of interest. 


If you live far from New York and cannot visit these shops, that does 
not by any means bar you from using this directory. Through Miss 
Jane Jarvis, of the Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, your 
buying will be done for you just as carefully and precisely as you would 
do it yourself. Simply write her a note, telling what you want and en- 
closing your check for same. She will immediately purchase the article 
you desire and have it sent to you. 


MESS JARVIS is purchasing agent for Shbesands of our readers. 

No matter where you live, be it even in China—and Miss Jarvis 
does shop for readers in China—don’t hesitate to enlist her help in your 
shopping. She will be more than glad to hear from you. Address Miss 
Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


cleaning & dyeing dresses & suits 


feathers & boas 


PARADISE, Goura, Fans & Marabou Stoles 
reconstructed; newest Boas & Fancies made 
from your old feathers. Prompt mail service. 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, New York. 


flesh reduction 


Fat Reduced: thermo electric medium: per- 
manent results. Swedish gymnastics, massage. 
No diet; rheumatism benefited. Miss Frye, Grad. 
Nurse, 233 W. 107th St.. N.Y. Tel. Acad. 1106. 


for soldiers ad sailors 


KEEP HIM FIT with a 
sands now in use in Army 
standard articles. At stores or pt ear 
Nov. Mfg. Co. Dept. ‘'B’’, 88 Reade St., 


Thou- 
& Navy. C ontains 17 


Nathan 


furniture 


BABY FURNITURE— For the baby & child, 
beds, etc., made of wood. Better 
Thin a Free booklet. Sram k M. Sawyer, 
3512- sf Indeperdence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Ine. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on ae. 
34-36 West 32d Street. Ne w York City 


furs 


FUR ODELING: WE SPECIALIZE 
in renovating old furs. Our 
prices are as low as” 
consistent with 


d Workmanship. 
Nothing but the best is sold 
in our shop. Phone 2210 Greeley. 
A.H. Green & Son. Fst. 1892. 37 W. 37 S8t..N_Y. 


FURS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 
We are showing for spring and summer wear, 
afternoon & evening wraps, coats for street, mo- 
tor & sport wezar: tailored coat effect dresses also 


SIMON SCHWERSENSEI & SON, Inc. 
3 WwW est 46th Street, 
ew York City. 
Furs for Spring and Summer , Wear. 
SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 


to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent workmanship. 
4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old furs & let me suggest the 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,N.Y.C. 


French Furrier 
old furs after latest in 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. - laza 732; 


IF IT’S FURS—consult us. Our prices are 
right & merchandise dependable. Remodeling 
& renovating depts. turn old furs into aes a 
garments. J.O.Tepper,12W.36 


gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


MME. FURMAN— Telephone Bryant 1376. 
103 W. 47th Street, N. 

Absolutely Full Value Paid for ee Misfit 

Ir Slightly Used Clothing of Any Description. 


E PAY CASH for Evening & Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks,Furs,Wrans, Diamonds,Jewelry 
Silverware. Consult Us Before You Seil. WwW Vite, 
phone, send. Mme. Furman, 103 W.47S8t., N. Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 
Dyeing Co., high class cleaners and dyers; 
gowns cleaned —_ returned in 
office 402 3ist St. Branches "phone book. 


JOSEPH & DOTTY, 
Tailored ‘and Suits 
Made to order according to the Prevailing 
Styles. Formerly with H. Milgrim Bros. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 


PERFECT BLACKHEAD TREATMENT is 

the latest scientific victory of the Ferrol System. Re- 

moves blackheads and their causes. $2.00 postpaid. 
200 West 72nd Street, N. 


blouses 


MAISON CAPRICE. Hand-made Filet and 
Fall Blouses, exceptional values $10 & upward. 
Also original models for school wear. 

532 Macison Avenue at 54th Street, N. Y. C. 


JOSEPH & DOTTY, In 
Will models of creations for 
Wear. 26 Madison Avenue. 

Near 64th Street Phone Plaza 301 


corsets 


frocks; also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


gowns remodeled 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif. 
ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


employment agencies 


**THE MENDING SHOP.”’’ Gowns Tailored. 
Suits Remodeled up-to-date. Shop Blouses and 
Gowns Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, a 
48th St.,.N.Y. No branch. Tel. 5062 Mur. 


MME. BINNER MISS BEINKLEY, 507-5th Ave., N. Y., nr. 
Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous | 424. Tel. Vanderbilt ‘4743. Supplies governesses, 
corsets. Internationally famous for thirty housekeepers, competent household servants, 
years. 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. personally investigating ref. Inventories taken. 


SEE PAGE 8h FOR 
Our Display Advertisement. 
Mme. Rose, 13 West 39th Street, 
Phone 2771 Vanderbilt. 


ms 


THE RAE EDITH blouse & gown of character. 
Hand & machine made blouses to order or ready 
to wear. Mail orders solicited. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Stevens Building, Chicago. 


MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere 


Originator of the on'y Rose Lilli Corset, for 


entertainments 


Ixquisite HAND-TAILORED WAIST with 
big ruffle & sailor collar, trimmed with hand- 
made Irish edging for $2.90. Write for illustra- 
tion. Levon Toumaianian, 200-5th Ave., N. Y. 


25 years the premier custom-made _ corset. 
15 W. 45th St... New York. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 
MME. GARDNER, Mgr. Le Papillon Corset | Robert Day, Caterer, 862 Lex. Ave. N. Y. 
Co. After years of scient. designing our models Service to rent for all occasions. Silverware, 
are univers. admitted to be of super. style and China, Glass, Linens, Chairs, Tables, Awning, 


workmanship. 45 W. 55th St., N.Y. Col. 866. Tents, ete. Est. fur. for W eddings, Banquets.ett. 


MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of 
New York, because I have made creations out of 
gowns that seemed hopeless. Homer, 
37th Street, N.Y.C. Telephone 5265 Greeley. 


LET ME HELP YOU ECONOMICZE by re- 
modeling your passé gowns. I also make to 
order dresses from your own material. 

Peterson, 61 West 46th Street, New York. 


MAISON CAMAS 
Strictly Hand Made Blouses of 
extraordinary value. Plaza 9139. 
$523 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


ROSO Combination Belt Corset, for Hernia 
Prolapse, etc.(\aced front) latest Custom Modeis. 
Price $8.50-S15 and up. Roso Corset Shop, 
12-14 E. 46th St.. N.Y. Onn. Ritz. Dept. C. 


fancy dress & costumes 


M. KALE, Strictly Hand-Made Blouses, ready 
to wear and made to order. I mbroideries and 
real laces. Mrs. . Kale, 640 Madison Ave., 
Between 59th & Streets. 


£3 BLOUSE SHOP. Specializing one price 
(;eorgette & crepe de chine blouses, permit offer- 
ing of exceptional values. Bkit. H mailed on re- 
quest. 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2d floor. 


MME. S. SCHWAPTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street. New York C ity. 

Telephone 1552? Murray Hill. 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or sveciaily 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personai super. 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


MADAME L. BROWN, formerly fitter for MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened her own estab- made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New 
lishment at 45 Wast 37th S N.Y.C. Corsets ideas for faneyv dress balls. Broadway (C‘os- 


ready to wear, $5 up Order feta 12.50 un. tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St..N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


gowns & waists 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic rome” makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all oceasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W. 93 St.,N. Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
**Where to Sho 
bring to the 
consistent advertiser. 


Harper's Bazar, April, 1018 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every Seecription | for 
every occasion to hire or made oA orc 
pet 5 rented costume as clean new. 

Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, specialist in Corsets. 
Copied, cleaned, ‘repaired: most reas. 
order. Ready to jag Descriptive DkIt. 

500-5th Ave., N.Y., cor. 42d St. Vanderbilt “S45. A. 


og 


FOR RELIABLE SCHOOL INFORMATION 
Write to the 


School Bureau, Harper’s Bazar, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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gowns & waists 


(Continued) 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—1 will 
call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St.. N. Y. Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 


Gowns for all oc@i#sions. (Gowns skillfully re- 


modeled. Smart for tailored suits. 
105 W. 68th St.,N.Y¥.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 
INC. 
made to order, to 
uit _your 


indiv — 
Madison Ave =. 


REBUILDING, OR NEW aa most suc- 
cessfully done at moderate 
price. Artistic 

Mile. Renggle. 3 E. 3lst St.. Mad. Sq. 1651. 


taste. 
City. 


hotels 


miscellaneous 


(Continued) 


stationery 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 
29th’St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a nee up- 
wards. Meals a la earte: also table d'hote. 

Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 


HARRISON FISHER—Full line of all his 
latest ‘‘American Girl" series. 
11 x 14 inch size, 20c each, post paid. 
12 x 16 inch size, 35¢ each, post paid. 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 

and ‘‘Wedding Suggestions,” an interesting and 

authoritative booklet, sent on request. The 
‘rowell Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,iust off 5th Ave., 
on one of city's quietest Streets. Favored by 
women without escort. Most beautiful of N.Y.’s 
small hotels. Booklet. W. Johneon Quinn. 


Hotel Hargrave, West 72d St., bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., N.Y. 1 block to Central Park. 
refinement & luxury combined with 
Cable, Mer. 


Comfort, 
mod. rates. send for Bklet. Eugene 


interiors 


DOROTHY ae Formerly with Lucile, Ltd. 
Finest work. 3. Remodeling. Well 
worth uptown trip. Near (Broadway) subway. 
558 W. 158th St.. Tel. 8414 Audubon. 


SMART GOWNS AND SUITS 
Made to Order 
Distinctive remodeling. 
Mme. Zara. 625 Lexington Avenue, New York 


WHITE—46 WEST 46TH STREET, N. Y. 
—Gowns—— Blouses—— Waists— 
Authoritasiva Styles for Every Oceasion. 
Moderately Priced. 


GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
al! occasions; remodeling cleverly done. Speciai- 
ties: Fancy costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
Charlotte Miller, Jane Bullene, Lex. Av., N.Y. 


hair 
ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 


tone the scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giv- 
ing a murvelous gloss and bright tints, $1. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave N.Y. 


CALL AT SCHAEFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth 
Avenues. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave.. New “ork, 


LEON, Permanent Hair Wave era 
Ten years’ practical experience; work guaranteed. 
Full Head $15; Front $10; Single Curls $1. Ar- 
tistic Transf>rmations. Ili. Dkit. 59 59th St. 


THE NESTLE 


Is the Original. 


THE NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 


TiHE NESTLE TREATMENT for Children. 
Apply ray bookle 
tle 


657 Fifth pees New York. 
IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with dandruff, 


itchy scalp, eczema or any other skin affections 
try Pheno Sulpho. Absolutely harmless. S. 50 
jar. Hudson & Co., Inc., 489-5th Ave., = 


DRE, Hair Specialists, Sole manufacturers 
vad Oriental coloring to restore premature grey 
. $2 box. Send for Booklet. Apo 
Pariets & Salesrooms, 45 W. 39th St. ¥. 


NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 
shade from bionde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors; write for 
information to Neos Co., 356 Fifth Ave.. N. 


“L’ INVISIBLE’? TRANSFORMATION 

Effectively hides thin & unmanageable hair. 
Arranged in any style. Defies closest scrutiny. 
Cluzelle Bros., 12 W. 37 St.,N.Y. Bklt. H free. 


FRENCH HENNA D’OREAL 


imported powder, tones the scalp, restores the 


gray or faded hair to original color and beauty.- 


We guarantee this prepuration to be Harmless. 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, designer 
of little things not found in the shops. Unusual 
cretonnes, early American china, antiques. is 
Murray Hill 5381. 48 FE. 49th Street, N. Y.C. 


jewelry 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies discard- 


ed gowns, ea’ ‘wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, 
silver, ete ail or phone ealls attended to. 
Mrs. S. '629-6th Avenue. 4676 Creeley 


S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver: (confidential). Ek - 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N. YY. C. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. 
146 West 23rd Street, New York. 


A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER, 


serving an exclusive ¢ lientele pays higher 


cash prices for jewelry, ete 
Confidential service. 


UNUSUAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
at noticeably lower cost. ei and 
estimates submitted. NM. — 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 


ladies’ tailors 


BERKOWITZ 


Tailored frocks, suits at por 
than ready-to-wear West 
46th Street, New York (C 


TAILORED GOWNS ee to pre- 
vailing stvles. 21 years’ experience. ‘Tailored 
suits from $65 up. J. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth 
Ave. (30th St.) N. Y. Tel. 153 Madison Sq. 


NEWMAN & CHOROST 
Good fit, (;00d Style, Moderate Prices. 
Imported, Ilickson Nodels shown. 
Cirele 19 > 104 W. 57th St. 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Kkighteen subjects: size x 
14 inches; $6.00 per set, post paid. Indi- 
vidual subjects, 35¢ each, post paid. 


NURSERY RHYME pictures: the latest pic- 
tures to be publishe by Jessie W illcox Smith. 
Six subjects:—'‘‘The Sandman,’ ‘Twinkle 
Twinkle, Little Star,’ ‘Little Drops of 


Water,” ‘‘I Like Little Pussy,” ‘‘Child’s Grace, 
‘*‘Babes in the Woods.”’ All 12x16 inches 
Price 75c each. All subjects in full colors 
ready for framing 


CATALOG, over 100 pictures sent on receipt 
of postage: all deliveries guaranteed. 
Cosmopolitan Print Department. 

119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


money 


ENGRAVED Calling Cards, Wedding Invita- 
tions, announcements, births, ete. Monogram, 
Stat., birthday & betrothal cards neatly engrav. 
at special prices. Southworth’s, Milford, Conn. 


Wedding Announcements $6.50: 100 hand- 
engraved, inclu. envelopes. Invitations, dinner 
cards, newest styles. Samples, Dept. B., Adel- 
phia Engrav. Co., 1328 Chestnut St.. Phila., Pa. 


SPECIAL—100 cards engraved in script with 
plate, $1.75. Send for samples of our wedding 
invitations. Hoskins, 908 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


tea rooms 
THE ROSE GARDEN, 36 W. 59th St., nea: 


Plaza Hotel. Dainty, satisfying meals, ala carte 
or table d'hote. Luncheon $1; Dinner $1, $1.25. 
Delicious cakes delivered to residence. 


“IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY” 


(See next card) 


SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street 
Home made marmalade, Jams & Jellies. Scotch 
scones & short bread. Breakfast table d’ saaee 
lunch, afternoon tea dinner. Murray Hill : 


MONTAGUE WARS 693 Madison Ave 

At 62nd St., N. Gives money for old 

and ‘Send by express (a detailed 
t by mail) for money offer. 


toilet preparations 


= MORRISON will call and pay liberally for 
old, broken gold, silver, platinum articles. Arti. 
teeth, crowns, bridgework. Immediate cash if 
mailed. 510 W. 144th St.,N.Y.C. Tel. Aud. 1960. 


original water colors 


PATE GRISE for AGING HANDS. Are your 
hands older than your face 2ate Grise ban- 
ishes ‘‘crepiness’’—rejuvenates, $2 p.p. Book- 
iet Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell,Mass.,Dpt.A 


Eurelle’s (ream Clears the Complexion—it is 
harmless because made of Scotch Oat Meal— It 
does not roughen the skin, it softens it. $1 the 
jar. By mail. Eurelle, 200 W. 72nd Ss.. City. 


R. DUDENSING & SON; 44th 
St., N. Y¥. C. The largest and most ge 


collection in America, suitable for gifts for al 


occasions. 


NORMA Blooming Balm does its work at night. 
Removes lines, blackheads & large pores, giving 
a youthful contour: $l perbot. AtB. Alt Bon- 
wit Teller, Prof. D. Irving, 535 W. 


patterns 


COMBINATION OF THREE-$1.00 jar night 
cream, 75¢c jar day cream, 50c¢ box of face 
powder. All three for $1.75 postpaid. 

Floressence Mfg. Co., 1919-1929 B’way, N.Y.C. 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies 
a Children’s garments after any picture 
or description; reasonable prices, perfect fit 
Mail orders a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th 


photography 


MARY DALE CLARK 
Photographer 
I shall not be satisfied unless Pe are 
Telephone, Plaza : > Fifth: Ave. 


H. BURG, — TAILOR & FURRIER 
ha; opened his new salon and will sults, 
dresses and coats from $65 up. 

22 West 47th Street, New York. Cc ity. 


lingerie 


rugs 
MARIAN SCOTT KEY, Rye, N. Y. Old 


New England hooked rugs. © en heted rugs in 
Chintz and plain colors made in any size. 
Samples on request. 


Silk Underwear and Negligees to individual 
order. Exclusive styles, refined taste I a - 
embr’d in artistically shaded colors. . Man 

Paula, 622 W. t27th St. Ny. 


‘THE LONG FELT WANT 
Muay be filled, perhaps. by eonsulting this page. 
If the thing you require is not mentioned here, 


write the Bazar 


luggage 


LIKLY LUGGAGE guaranteed wardrobe 
trunks, traveling bags, suit cases and all arti- 
cles for traveler’s use. Send for or < 
Bazar du Voyage, 311 Fifth: Ave, N. Y. 


shoes 
*‘*‘SHOE CRAFT’’ SHOP—27 W. 38 St., N. Y. 


Fifth Avenue in Sls, 9, », 10, 
widths AAAA, AA AA, to D. Send for 
eatalog H S and Witting Narrow Foot.’ 


Lig 93 PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street, 

Recommended by highes! authorities for all 
Built upon scientific principles—neat 
in appearance Send for booklet 


E. HAYES, °% West 29th Street, New York. 
Individual style in ladies" shoes to order in 
materials and color of costumes. Write for 
booklet and directions in self-measurement. 


HENNA D’OREAL is composed exclusively of 
pulverized Hlenna, Gall Nuts and Herbs, which 
will color the hair to any desired shade or color. 
$1.35.° B. Paul, 34 W. 37th N. ¥. City 


NDY Kalsting & Shopping Bags. To match 
gown, latest ‘‘fad’’. Send for illustrated catutog 
showing pictures different stvles & prices. Sally 
SunflowerShop, 149 Cutler Bldg., Rochester.N.Y. 


BETTY NELSON offers scientific Henna 
applications for all shades of hair at moderate cost. 
Satisfaction assured. Phone for appointment. 
Greeley 2319. 16 West 36th Street, N. Y. 


maids’ uniforms 


shopping commissions 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
proval. Services free. Send for bulletin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hair Specialist in treating grey hair with 
O'’ Real Henna. Natural wavy transformations. 
Permanent waves. Prices very moderate. Mme. 
Fried, l15W. 34 St.,opp. Waldorf. Tel. 3907 Greel. 


Vv 
38th 
New York, 


ELIZABETH C. MALADY, 33 Convent Av., 
Specializes in buying Spring and Summer wearing 
apparel. Personal acqu: “x in N. Y. dep’ 

stores and specialty shops. Goods on approval. 


Mme. Stevens-Henderson, 58 W. 72 St.,N.Y. 
Famous Face Tonie is unexcelled. Best treatm’t 
for blackheads. Corrects enlarged pores, tan, 
sunburn, freckles, blemishes. $1.30 bottle ppd. 


unusual gifts 


SURPRISES— Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log 

fires. Curtain Holders. Match Box Holders. 
**Big Stick’’ for recording children’s heights. Ask 

for circular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Distinctive Cards & novelties for soldiers as 

well as civilians may be obtained from Ernest 
Dudley Chase, 251 ‘auseway Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass Ther re’s a catalog: 


Imported from Florence, Italy, linens, basketry, 

pottery, frames, boxes, carbons, prints, engrav.; 
whise. & retail; catalog on —.. Health & 

Mills, 18 State Street, Schenectady, ie - 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT for any occasion 
is an ‘‘Art Box’’ of fresh flowers from Muir’s 
unimposing shop. Poems in flowers verily. 
62 West 40th Street. Tel. 144 Vanderbilt. 


THE ONE DOLLAR SHOP, INC. Gifts, 
Favors and Ornaments that are exceedingly 
individual. Illustrated catalogue it B. sent on re- 
quest. 36 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


For the Bride’s Chest: unusual emb. linens’ 
breakfast-tray sets, dinner and luncheon sets, 
boudoir pillows, handkerchiefs. Send references 
for select’n. kdithAllenHall Studio,Stamford,Ct. 


ECONOMIZE! I make unusual knitting bags 
of pieces left from your favorite gowns. All kinds 
of gifts, ete. Bessie Butzel Frey’s upstairs Gift 
Shop, 362 Fifth Avenue: opposite B. Altman. 


wholesale gifts 


1. YOUR DESK reflects your individuality. 
Add to its service qualities, as well as its 
distinetiveness by equipping it with the 
needful items from our big stock 


2. CURIOUSLY WROUGHT inkstands, pa- 
per weights of character, ash trays extra- 
ordinary, paper Knives of fanciful design, 
—for your own use, or as gifts 


3. THERE IS AN ENDLESS and alluring va- 


town commissions promptly executed. Chaperdon- 


the. spring season. Attractive articles for every 


°E. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave Specialist. Dresses Collars RS. L. A. WILSON 

Originator of the yamous Frederics Method; Caps ready made Culfs Experienced Shopper. Special study of indi- riety of bronze articles for every home use. 

results incomparable. Call or write for infor- Coats and to order Aprons vidual tastes. The Bronze Products Society, Inc., 

mation. 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. At 53d Street. Bonnets Bibs 373 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. 3645 Vand. 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

HENRI GRAUX, 20 F. 48th St. Tel. 2768 5 also MRS. E. L. HOWLAND, 523 W. 157th St. JOLIN SHOP, 303 Fifth Ave. Gift Specialties 

Murray Hill. Permanent Ondulations. lve ete eit ‘TOSS = shops for or with you. No charge.  Qut-of- for grown-ups and children. Something new for 
tt 


waved with regulated heat 
Hair Ornaments. 


hair ‘arefully 
Transformations. 


SCIENTIFIC CARE of the Hair and Sealp 
by Marianne F. Iby, formerly of the lrances 
Fox Inst... Res. work only. Make appt. before 
9:30 A.M. 4139 Plaza. 406 E. S7th St. 


ut Ing Ass'n, 
#25 Fifth Avenue: 


millinery 


ing. References. Tel. Audubon 3396. 


oecasion. (‘atalogue furnished on request. 


sick room supplies 


Many users of Milnshaw Hair Grower have 
proved its efficiency. It promotes growth of the 
hair, removes dandruff, prevents falling hair. 
75¢e-$1.50; free bkit. J. Ferond, 424-6th Av.,N.Y. 


GERHARDT HATS 
xclusive and Detinetive 
2 Ka 6th 


ats 
(Opposite Ritz-< ‘arlton) N 


SICK PEOPLE are cheered if you send them 
one of the many ‘‘Chase”’ Sick Room Cards 
or Send fore atalog. D. Chase, 

251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


COPENHAGEN ART FAYENCE—tThe most 
exclusiveart pottervintheworld. Handdecorated, 
exquisite colors. Candle sticks,flower holders, tei 
services.Sendforbklt. $50asstmt. 256-5thAv., N. ¥. 


THINGS CHINESE. Indirect Lamps, Book 
Blocks, Lacquered DoorStops, Com potes, Combi- 
nation Tea, Knittingor WorkStands. Writeforcir- 
culars.UtilitarianArtStudios,GrandRapids, Mich. 


Korozone Nethod restores 
=. color to gray or faded hair. By appoint- 

nly Results guaranteed. K orozone 
Rathod, 2248 Broad’ y,N.Y.C. Schuyler 9056. 


NO DYE USED! 


LOUISE CRAIG, 200 W. 72nd St. Latest 
models all ready nade up, or will use your own 
materials. Remodeling a specialty. Cretonne 
or fancy bags. to order. 


specialty shops 


willow furniture 


SCIENTIFIC HENNE 

— of hair at moder ute cost. Satistaction va 
red. Dr. Karpen’s benuty Parlor. 16 Wes 

36th Street, New York. Phone Greeley 2319. 


application for a'l 


WHITE—46 Ww. STREET, N. Y. 


Authoritative ‘Styles for Occasion. 
Moderately Priced. 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


McHUGHWILLOW Furniture is not cata- 
logued but we shall be glad to plan your room. 
Practically all the Willow Furniture on the 
market today is from our designs. 


FOR RELIABLE SCHOOL | INFORMATION 
School Bureau, Harper's Bazar, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


ANNOUNCEMEN Te 
1 ‘*Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent 


EXCHANGE OF SHUT-IN-SOCIETY, N.Y. 
State branch, 129 E. 34th St. Dolls furniture, 
children’s smocks, embroidery, monograms, 
Unique place cards. Mail orders filled. 


McHUGH ALSO SHOWS FIRST origina! 


fabrics, exclusive wall papers and decorative 
pottery. Joseph P. McHugh & Son, FEstd. 
1878. 9 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 


hat bleachery 


miscellaneous 


The Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Ave.,N.Y. 
Sport skirts & hats. New style smocks, sweat- 
ers, dainty blouses, negligees. Children’s clothes 

in great variety. Artists’ Aprons. M.H. 8296. 


window shades 


YOUR OLD HATS MADE NEW 
Straw Hats Cleaned, Dyed and Remade. 
Women's and Men's Panamas 
Cleaned and Reblocked. 


HEMSTITCHING— Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


SALLY PHILLIPS 
Misses and children’s dresses. Blouses and 
Neckwear. White silk petticoats a ea Ss. 
132 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. 3732 Mad. 


Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Measurem’'ts. 
& esti. onreq. Exhibition 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York ¢ 


PROMPT MAIL SERVICE 
Methot’s Hat Bleachery 
29 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


JESSIE WILCOX SMITH’S “Madonna”, 
cog gee by critics as one of the best; 

2: 2 

Pestoahd. $1.5 
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TONI TOGS—Smart and Comfy. Dainty 
handmade frocks & smocks for tiny tots & 
grown-ups. Distinctive in color & design es we. 
Madame Toni, 8 East 48th St, New York City. 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 
all windows in modern edifices. Ordinator Co. 
Architects Bidg., New York City 
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Always look for the Label in cee M d h 
MIDDIES° = a New York bookstore the other 


jones Middl day a woman customer asked the 


Paul Jones Middy is your never-failing 


guarantee of perfect fit—superior workmanship 3 | | clerk for the “best book on the War.” 


—fast colors and everlasting wear. 
Paul Jones Middies are the original middy blouses for girls— Be ca 3 

the highest quality middy blouses manufactured —the standard 

from which all others are copied even to this day. ee ¢ | he cle rk showed her two OT three 
If you cannot get Paul Jones Middies at your favorite store, 


write direct tous, mentioning your dealer’s name, and we shall j , ] SI i 4 ot the more popular sellers, but the 


see that you are supplied. We shall gladly send you the Paul ! 
Jones Style Book on request. \ 
woman was not satisfied—she seemed 

SS ‘et to be looking for something better. 
ORIGINATORS PAUL JONES 

416 N. Eut Street, Balti . Md. MIDDIES ; 
Makers, An Army officer of rank standing 
nearby happened to overhear the con- 


versation. Finally, he said: 


. “Pardon me, Madam, but I may be 

99 

Health-Glow able to help you. As a part of my 
Water Proof Rouge 

Color of rich glowing blood. Com- business, I study all these books very 
Applied in, morning, lasts throughout carefully. And, in my opinion, there 
bag, Lighid in botties, 124. is only one really worth-while authen- 


Sample tube, loc. 
Almond Cream tic history of the war. 


Our Almond Cleansing and Mas- 


sage Cream is pure and fine—contains 
no animal fats. Holds all the value 66 99 
a good cream can hold. Price 50c the And” he contin U ed, aS he reached 
jar. 
“Fleur de Violette” Marcel Iron DeLuxe for a COPY of 
Complexion Powder Superior in construction to any 
We blend our powder to suit the com- iron on the market. Makes artistic “4 a 9 
plexion. It is so fine that it-clings without — Bair dressing easy. Saves Hilaire Belloc’s 


the use of metallic substances. Gives the : 
skin a velvety texture. Price $1.00 the box. mempee to use. 


Bertha-Burkett Co. 


the-Burkett_ ELEMENTS: GREAT WAR 


en <— “this, Madam, is exactly the book you 
want. Military authorities recognize 
Reduce Your Flesh it as the very best book on the War!” 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s Vol. and Forces Involved 
Famous Medicated Vol. II—The Battle of the Marne 


> Reducing Rubber Garments Vol. III—In Press (will be ready shortly) 


For Men and Women 


$1.50 A VOLUME 


At all dealers or direct from 


Hearst’s International Library Company 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Bust Reducer Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 119 West 40th Street New York City 
Price $5 Billings Bldg.,. 4th Floor 
Chin Reducer 353 Fifth Avenue, New York Se Reducer 
Price $2 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) Price $3 
Harper’s Bazar, April, 10°: 24 
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“HIS MASTER'S. VOICE” 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


li 


e, PL, 
k, “ter quality. alwa 
Of the Master's 
'Ctor Talking 


The three essentials 
perfect Victor reproduction 


Victrola VictorRecords Victor System of Changeable Needles 


li 
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Because Victor Records and Victor Instruments are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the proc- 
esses of manufacture, their use, one with the other, is neg , 
absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 

When you want to hear Caruso—or any other of the : 
world’s greatest artists—just as he actually sings in real . 
life, it is necessary to play his Victor Record on the Gy; > Be veal 
Victrola. That is the instrument for which the record 
was made, and only by their combined use is the true tone Ar wer i 
of the artist faithfully reproduced. Saal 


» 


} 


MAY PAU MU 


You will desire, of course, to play your 
records loud or soft according to the acous- 
tic surroundings, and as mood and occasion 
dictate. And this is accomplished by the ig aces 
Victor system of changeable needles—with 
the semi-permanent Victor Tungs-tone 
Stylus—and the modifying doors of the Ss 


il 


It is the perfection of every Victor part, 
and its perfect combination with all other 
Victor parts, that results in the superior 
Victor tone-quality—that makes necessary 
the combined use of the Victrola, Victor 
Records, and Victor Needles. | 


| 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they 
will gladly demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400—and play any 
music you wish to hear. Period styles to order 
from $375 to $950. 


| 
| | 


| 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., uS.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at | Yh Victrola XVII, $265 
all dealers on the Ist of each month Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
Mahogany or oak 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
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Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the International Magazine Company, 
rz West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 25 cents. 
$2.00. When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. 
Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class 


from 
COVER 


Y cover design, this month,” writes 
Erté, have called Ca@ur Insensible— 
the Unfeeling Heart. The enchantress 
in the white tent, draped in her magenta 

scarf, raptly appraises her coiffure in the mirror 

of her little powder-box. A puff in her hand, with 
cold unconcern she makes ready to powder her 
face—while to the death struggle taking place be- 
hind the tent she is calmly indifferent. It is she, 
of the diabolical beauty, over whom the two rivals 
quarrel in a sanguinary fight. But she heeds not 
the two tragic shadows silhouetted on the white 
canvas. Sheltered by the tent from the burning 
sun, but illumined by its filtered rays, she con- 


templates her beauty—C’est un Ceur Insensible.” 


Erté has made many unique covers for the 
Bazar, but few surpass in beauty and originality 
this one—The Unfeeling Heart. It shows clearly 
his passion for detail and has in notable degree that 
peculiar charm and simplicity of line which stamps 
Erté as a master of decorative art. It shows him, 
too, an alert student of periods. As he points out, 
in a postscript, the Directoire style is expressed by 
the ensemble of the whole composition and by the 
details, for the ornaments, embroideries, and tri- 
color cockade, the white exterior, red and blue 
interior are all signs of the epoch. 

His fashions in this number are fascinating, in 
subject and in presentation—especially the designs 
for lingerie and accessories. Pages 50 and 51. 


The Coming of Woman’s Hour 


Not until fifty thousand- women had paraded 
through the streets of London imploring the Gov- 
ernment to let them do their bit—Not until the 
women of England had begged, pleaded, cajoled 
and fought through eighteen months of war were 
they allowed to work for their men and the Allies. 
To-day they are the industrial backbone of the na- 
tion—the army behind the army. They have won 
recognition in fields barred to them for centuries. 
Parliament has just given eight million of them the 
vote—as a reward for service. 

“Old Wine in New Bottles,” Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel telis of these changes-in woman’s 
position in England. Similar changes are taking 
place over here. This story will come right home to 
you. It begins on page 31 of this issue. 


A Good, New Author 
Introducing a new author is sometimes a shaky 
undertaking. Not so, however, when the author 
happens to be so good a writer as Miss Mildred 


Cram. We were so sure her first Bazar story would 


appeal to you that we immediately secured another. 
The first—‘‘The Crest of the Wave’’—appears on 
page 34. Seldom will you find a story by one of 
the younger American writers so full of interest 
and with such a rich background. 


is now being sent, as well as the new one. 
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A Helen Moller Dancer 


The delightful camera study above by Maurice 
Goldberg shows a four year old member of the 
Helen Moller Dancers. She appeared with Miss 
Moller and her company in recent performances 
at the Metropolitan in New York. 

We have watched many youthful dancers and, 
for the most part, have begrudged our time. The 
average woman aged less than ten seems to lack 
that knowledge of life and emotion which is essen- 
tial to their adequate interpretation. Usually the 
spectacle of a little girl in Greek ge ri regis- 
tering “ Daybreak on Parnassus,” or “ Melancholy 
over the Fall of Athens,”’ is somiiecest of a puppy 
baying the moon. But Miss Moller’s youngsters 
give a differewt impression. Probably the reason ts 
that Miss Moller does not expect them.-to interpret 
anything—not even themselves. And so _ they 
gambol about happily and, as you can see, very 
gracefully. 


‘*The Marriage Will Not Take Place’’ 


Do you remember a play, produced in the olden 
days when skirts were long, away back in 1904, 
called “The Walls of Jericho”? It was a notable 
play in its time. And it was written by one of the 
contributors to this issue of Harper’s Bazar, namely 
and to wit: Alfred Sutro. His amusing one-act 
play, ‘““The Marriage Will Not Take Place,’’ is 
really a little gem. But then one should expect 
good things from a man who has written and pro- 
duced such stage pieces as ‘A Maker of Men,” 
“Arethusa,” “‘The Perfect Lover,” ‘‘The Perplexed 
Husband,” ‘The Two Virtues,” “The Clever 
Ones,’’ and many others—besides having translated 
Maeterlinck’s ‘“‘Wisdom and Destiny” and “The 
Life of the Bee.” The playlet is on page 30. 


Where Lucile Lives 


Lady Duff Gordon, who has been for years a 
regular contributor to the Bazar and whose author- 
ized work appears in no other magazine, is famous 
not for her fashions alone. Her establishments in 
New York, Chicago, London and Paris reflect her 
gift for interior decoration. But these are for all to 
see. Only the privileged can have a glimpse of her 
home, where her art finds free expression untram- 
meled by. the slightest hint of commerce. For 
you, our readers, Lucile has consented, after much 
— to throw open the doors. And in this 

azar you will find exclusive pictures of her apart- 
ment. ‘They are on pages 38 and 39. 


Mrs. Wadsworth on the Y. W. C. A. 


You have undoubtedly heard from a dozen 
sources that the work of the Y. M. C. A. in the war 
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surpasseth all understanding. Letters from the 
front and from camp seldom fail to extol the organ- 
ization and its efforts to provide the men with com- 
forts and amusements. Of the sister organization, 
however—the Y. W. C. A.—which is doing equally 
important work, you do not hear so much. To 
give you some idea of its activities, the Bazar in this 
issue publishes an article by a woman closely identi- 
fied with the work—Mrs. James Wadsworth, Jr., 
wife of Senator Wadsworth and head of the Wash- 
ington Y. W. C. A. You will find Mrs. Wads- 
worth’s article on page 27. 


Help Sell Liberty Bonds 


Of course, you will buy the new Liberty Bonds. 
But why not go even farther—why not help to sell 
them! Disposing of the new bond issue is a big job. 
Not because people are unpatriotic, or haven’t the 
money, but because they have not been brought up 
to buy government bonds and do not know what 
they are. Seeking out the possible investors of small 
means and teaching them the nature and purpose 
of the Bonds is the hardest and most important part 
of the work. This is something you can do right in 
your own community. The women of America 
have already made a splendid record of sales in the 
first two bond campaigns. In this third campaign 
they are confident of more than doubling their past 
records. Read the article on page 33 by Mrs. John 
T. Pratt, Chairman of the Liberty Loan Committee 
for New York State, and join with your friends in 
actively working for an oversubscription to the 
Third Liberty Loan. 


Fashions from Paris and New York 


Our fashion pages this month have an added in- 
terest in that they contain news of the Paris open- 
ings cabled by Mrs. Stewart, of our French organ- 
ization—with illustrations that reproduce faithfully 
the newest offerings. Miss Steinmetz presents two 


» new original designs for Spring frocks. Elsie Fer- 


guson posed specially for the Bazar in her newest 
clothes—and Clara Joel, the heroine in “Business 
Before Pleasure,” demonstrates what is new in 
coiffures. 


And the Advertisements, Too 


Nothing we could say about the Bazar would be 
complete unless we mentioned the advertisements. 
For in the advertising pages are some of the most 
interesting bits of news—and some of the most 
beautiful illustrations—in the whole magazine. 
If you neglect the advertisements you cheat your- 
self of much valuable information. To get the most 
out of the Bazar read all of it, from cover to cover. 
And do not fail to enlist the expert aid of the 
Personal Shopping Service, School Bureau and 
Dog Deer They exist only to serve you. 


| 
| Number 4 


postage, 1.00. In foreign countries, extra pestage, 
address ba give the address to which The Bazar 


seorge L. Willson, President; Joseph A. Moore, Vice-President ; Ae M. On ard, Treasurer; W. G. Langdon, Secretary. 
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THE  DIVaNE AFFLATUS 


Albere Goetz, the artist photographer, has selected this subject as characteristic of his recent studies 
from the living model out-of-doors. Mr. Goetz is French-A merican, and has a studio in San Fran- 
cisco. He has won numerous medals in London, Paris and at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, ° 
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BEHIND THE 
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IRLS, and all that concerns girls, have 
been the business of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association for more 
than half a century. In these many 
years of service, no such amazing and 
perplexing problems have been pre- 

sented as those which have marked our first year 
of war. Many of these problems have been satis- 
factorily solved; others never will be while girl 
nature remains what it is! 

The program of the War Work Council of the 
Y. W. C. A., although distinctly international in 


‘scope as befits any national movement to-day, is 


concentrating on certain vital interests which con- 
cern the-economic, physical and social develop- 
ment of the American girl. War calls girls and 
women as well as men into service. Our men go 
into camps where their lives are more or less un- 
normal. Our girls flock to the cities or to great in- 
dustrial centres where, unless provided with suit- 
able housing and recreation, they run serious risks. 

Our national crisis has brought one million girls 


into new industries, many of which are in or near - 


communities affected by the presence of troops. 
Thousands of our enlisted and drafted men are 
barely twenty-one; they crave entertainment, or 
at least companionship in their free hours. The 
majority of these new girl workers are between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-four; many are coun- 
try girls, who have never lived away from home; 
and all are eager for excitement and pleasure. The 
girl herself is not the only person in danger: the 
army, the family, industry and society are inti- 
mately affected by her welfare. 

Some organization must protect not only our 
girls, but our splendid young soldiers from the 
abnormalities of present national conditions. Early 
last summer, the Federal Commission on Training 
Camp Activities and the heads of the Army and 
Navy Departments frankly put it up to the Y. W. 
C. A. to work out a solution of this strikingly new 
phase of the girl problem. The War Work Council 
—among whose members are Mrs. James S. Cush- 
man, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. Henry P. 
Davison, and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
New York, Mrs. John R. Mott of Montclair, New 
Jersey, Mrs. Otto Wittpenn of Jersey City and 
Mrs. John. Meigs of Pottstown, Pa.—appropriated 
one million dollars for emergency work. Incident- 
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ally, when this money was spent the Council an- 


nounced that it intended to raise four million dol- 
lars more, and it not only did this, but by a con- 
certed national effort its members collected over 
five millions! When this amount is expended— 
well, they are now thinking in tens of millions. 

Emergency’ housing for working girls was de- 
cided to be the first necessity. It is putting the 
cart before the horse to attempt social welfare 
work unless a girl is housed under decent condi- 
tions. To show what has been accomplished in 
various parts of the country, I shall give a short 
description of conditions at Camp Funston, Kansas, 
where forty thousand soldiers are in training, and 
at Charleston, South Carolina, where one of our 
largest navy yards is stationed. 

Camp Funston was staked out on the open 
prairie in the spring of 1917, eleven miles from 
Junction City, the nearest town. With the arrival 
of the hundreds of workmen came tradespeople 
and a small army of girls, called willy-nilly into 
service. Army City, a typical frontier settlement, 
sprang up at the edge of the cantonment. Fast on 
the heels of the departing workmen, the drafted 
men poured in from near-by States. Barracks 
were ready, for them, and for the camp servants. 
But what of the women who came by hundreds? 
For example, a great war laundry had been built 
at the camp; the War Department reluctantly 
gave permission for the employment of women 
workers, and the contractor sent out to far-away 
farms and small outlying country settlements for 
strong, capable young women. Three hundred 
responded, and arrived at Junction City one day 
to find themselves eleven miles from the camp, with 
no place to sleep either in the town or at the can- 
tonment. These inexperienced girls were allowed 
by a contractor to shift for themselves, at a time 
when chairs in the lobby of the one hotel in Junc- 
tion City were renting for fifty cents.a night. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
housed them. What else could be done? To be 
sure, until a dormitory was built at Army City, 
there was great discomfort and much doubling up. 
Four girls occupied a room just large enough to 
hold one double bed. They paired off and tock 
turns sleeping in it! This meant that each girl 
had but four hours of decent rest each night. Such 
home conditions do not make for efficient produc- 
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tion, nor) for the — welfare of the girl. 
The Association; with all the will in the world, 
cannot shelter all the women drawn into industry 
in these extraordinary times; girls permanently 
employed) on government contracts, under the 
present unusual conditions, must be housed by the 
Government or the firms engaging them. The 
Association will always care for the girl in transit, 
but it is being made clearer every day that a decent 
lodging must go with every job, or the Govern- 
ment will be the ultimate loser. The bill, intro- 
duced recently into Congress for an appropriation 
of fifty million dollars for the general housing of 
war laborers of both sexes, proves that the Govern- 
ment realizes the importance of getting behind the 
working man and, woman. 

To-day Camp Funston, or rather Army City, has 
several~dormitories housing girls employed in the 
town because of local conditions, aside from the 
one given over to the laundresses. The arrival of 
girl telephone operators for the camp has further 
complicated the already harrassing situation. These 
girls have to live at Junction City, or Manhattan, 
and drive eleven miles daily to and from work. 

Given decent housing, it is self-evident that these 
girls must have pleasant recreation arranged for 
their free hours. When the Association houses 
them, it looks after their social welfare, arranging 
games, dances, private theatricals and pleasant 
rooms to which to bring their soldier friends. The 
girls in these cantonment towns are bound to meet 
the men in training, therefore, why not meet them 
under pleasant and safe home conditions? In such 
communities where the Government supplies the 
dormitories, as in Camp Lewis, Washington, the 
Associafion assumes the direction of social life. 

Charleston, South Carolina, was faced with a 
slightly different problem than that which con- 


fronted Camp Funston. A uniform factory, in the | 


Navy Yard was found to be employing over one 
thousand women workers, for whom no special 
housing had been provided. During the summer the 
greater part of these workers had to live in Charles- 
ton, seven miles away, going back and forth by 
trolley, which meant a ten-cent fare and a three- 
quarters of an hour ride twice a day. Rooms in 
the fine old southern city being at a premium, the 
quarters occupied by the maferity of the women 
were crowded and insanitary, and they were for 
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MRS.JEROME 
N. BONAPARTE 


Of Washington, D. C., is 
working sealously for the 
success of the Junior Red 
Cross of which organiza- 
tion her daughter, Blanche 
Strebeich, is a member. 


the most paft without sit- 
ting-rooms in which the 
girls might entertain: their 
friends. 

The Commandant of the 
Navy Yard urged the Asso- 
ciation to erect a dormitory 
near the Yard, and Secre- 
tary Daniels seconded the 
request. I am happy to be 
able to state that the build- 
ing is already under con- 
struction. The city of 
Charleston has leased to 
the Association, for the 
rent of one dollar a vear, 
land within easy walking 
distance of the factory, and 
the Housing Committee, 
under Mrs. Rockefeller, is 
erecting a model dormitory 
that may serve as an ex- 
ample—not only to the 
Government, but to private 
manufacturers — of what 
may be done when women 
will. 

The second task assumed 
by the War Council—the 
building of hostess houses 
in the cantonments—has 
called forth criticism from 
those who failed to grasp 
the real meaning of the 
work. Hostess houses are 
gifts to the army from the 
women of America. They 
are simply places where a soldier’s mother, wife, sis- 
ter or women friends may rest and await his coming. 
These houses are not unasked gifts—in every one of 
the seventy cantonments (Continued on page 118) 
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MRS. WILLIAM A. ROCKEFELLER 


Formerly Miss Florence Lincoln, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Walker Lincoln of New 
York, had an interesting military wedding. Mr. Rockefeller, who is a grandson of William Rocke- 
feller and of James Stillman, is an ensign of the Flying Squadron of the U. S. Reserves and was 
married in uniform. The eight ushers, all members of the squadron, were also in. uniform. 
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MRS. JULIAN My. 
and her daughter Betty 


As a member of the New York Mayor’s Committee of Women on National Defense, Mrs. Gerard took an active part in the work of providing coal for the poor of the 
community during the fuel famine. Through the efforts of this committee much distress was averted, and plans are now in the making to forestall next winter such con- 
In connection with Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, chairman of the committee, and Mrs. George Jay Gould, chairman of the sub-com- 


ditions as arose this year. 
mittee on entertainment, Mrs. Gerard, with the advance of spring, will devote herself to furthering the city garden movement, in which the committee ts vitally interested. 
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Characters 


Sir Henry Parker, Bart. 
Simon Free, A.C., MP. 
Charlotte Bell (Charlie) 


TIM E—PRESENT 


Sir Henry Parker, a florid man of fifty, is pacing 
the floor of his study. A foot-girl announces Mr. 
Free, and a man, younger than Sir Henry, enters. 


Parker {going eagerly to him|—At last! Thank 
heaven! 

Stmon—Couldn’t get away before: had to finish 
my address to the jury. Well? 

Parker |nervously|—She’ll be here at four. 

Simon {glancing at his watch|—Not quite that 
vet. [He sits to the left of the sofa] How did you 
manage it? 

Parker—I went to the theatre last night—sent 
my card round with a note, asking her to call. The 
reply came, she would, at four. Harold’s letter had 
arrived while we were at dinner. I went at once. 
Poor Clara! You can imagine. 

Simon—Yes. What’s the girl like? 

Parker—Pretty—in a common sort of way. Prob- 
ably thirty. 

S:mon—In the chorus, or with a part? 

Parker—A part of a sort—one little song to sing. 
Dances. Oh, what a blow! 

Simon—Not that, necessarily. But an infernal 
nuisance. 

Parker—He’s your nephew, as well as my son. 

Simon—And you know how fond I am of him. 
I’ve had a letter too. 

Parker—And has he told you that he means to 
marry her, the very first leave he gets? 

Simon—Yes. There’s no doubt that he’s head 
over heels in love. 

Parker {sitting on the sofa beside him|—Simon, 
you must help me. 

Simon—That’s what I’m here for, with two con- 
sultations waiting. 

Parker—We must buy the girl otf—let her name 
her own price, I don’t care how much. One thou- 
sand, two thousand—three—I’ll go up to five! 

Simon {shaking his head|—That’s not the way. 

Parker—Why? 
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Simon—The boy’s out there, on his aeroplane, 
risking his life every day. Can we buy off this girl— 
even try to—before we know whether she’s worthy? 

Parker |bitterly|—Worthy! 

Simon—She may be. 

Parker |with deep feeling|—IV'd giveall this [//e 
sweeps his arm| that I’ve worked so hard for—my 
baronetcy, the money I’ve made— He’s the one 
thing [ care for, Simon. 

Simon |gently|—I know. So forget all the rest. 
The boy—he’s in love. 

Parker—My only son. And I had hopes—I had 
hopes— 

Simon—Yes. But—wartime! Boys aren't nor- 
mal. We mustn’t be. 

Parker {violently|—She has heard that the father’s 
rich, so she has laid a trap for the son. That's all 
there is to it! And you know that it’s all! | 

The foot-girl comes in 

Foot-girl—Miss Charlie Bell has called, Sir sine 
—by appointment. 

Parker {rising|—Show her up. 

Foot-girl—Yes, Sir Henry. [She goes] 

Parker |moving towards a door at the right, leading 
to an inner room|—l'll leave her with you. 

Simon [jumping up|—You'll do nothing of the 
sort. You'll stay here. 

Parker—I can't, and I won't. I'd say things. 

Simon—My dear Henry! 

Parker—You can turn her inside out. That’s 
your trade. 

Simon |angrily|—D’you imagine I'll play the 
bullying lawyer? 

Parker—You'll manage. [He has opened the door 
and is going] 

Simon |irying to detain him|\—But, Henry—I 
say, Henry—she’ll expect to see you! 

Parker—That’s all right. Send for me when 
you’ve done it: the cheque’s written out—I’ve. 
only to fill in the amount! 

|He goes. Simon is on the point of following, when 
the foot- girl opens a door leading from the corridor and 
announces ** Miss Bell”. An exquisitely pretty girl, 
daintily but simply dressed, enters and goes eagerly 
to him, with outstretched hand) 

Charlie—Oh, Sir Henry, I want to tell you, 
straightaway— 

Simon |taking her hand and dropping it]H—My 
dear young lady, I’m not Sir Henry. He’s in there. 

Charlie—Oh! Isn’t he coming? 


Simon—No—he has asked me—I am his brother- 
in-law. Let me introduce myself—my name’s Free 
—Simon Free—I am a barrister. 

Charlie [sinking on the sofa|\—Of course! I 
thought I recognized the face! Mr. Simon Free, 
K.C., M.P.! The great Mr. Free! 

Simon [bowing and smiling|—You are too kind. 

Charlie—Of course I’ve only seen you with your 
wig and gown on, but I’ve gone to court many a 
time to hear you. My, the way you do cross- 
examine them! You are a oner, you are! 

Simon—Miss Bell, my brother-in-law has placed 
me in a rather ditlicult position. 

Charlie [merrily wagging her head at him|—Oh, 
you'll get out of it! I’ve seen you in worse! 

Simon [gaily|—Well, at least we’ll have a try! 
[Ze draws up a chair and sits beside her| Miss Bell, 
Sir Henry Parker and I married sisters. Harold’s 
their only son; I’ve no children of my own, and 
I’m very fond ‘of the boy. 

Charlie—One couldn't help being! 

Simon—I write to him twice a week—and get 
letters from him. 

Charlie—He has told you about me? 

Simon—Yes— So, well—there you are! 

Charlie—Where-am 1? Not in the box yet? 
You'll tell me when I’m to go in the box? The 
usher shall sing out ‘‘ Miss Charlotte Bell’’—that’s 
my.name, you know, but they call me Charlie— 
and [’ll walk up the steps, and the Judge will ask 
me to compose myself, and I'll lift my veil and be 
very careful to address my remarks to the jury. 

Simon |shaking his head|—My dear Miss Bell, 
you mistake the situation. It’s not the barrister 
you are meeting to-day, but merely the uncle of 
the boy who loves you. 

Charlie—He really does. 

Simon—And a man who—TI think I may say it— 
is not unkind, and whose one desire, at this moment, 
is the boy’s happiness. .- 

Charlie |irrelevanil y|\—I do enjoy hearing you talk. 
Such a beautifyl voice! And having you all to 
myself—just fancy! Though I could almost wish 
some of the other girls were here-—they’d be so 
jealous—oh, wouldn’t they! Mr. Free, I suppose, 
as Sir Henry Parker, Bart., isn’t here to receive 
me—or her Ladyship— 

Simon |shaking his head\—No. 

Charlie—I conclude then, in the circumstances, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Ward’s 


New Novel 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


Illustrated by 


‘6 EMEMBER, Slater, if I am detained, 
that I am expecting the two gentlemen 
from the War Agricultural Committee 
at six, and Captain Mills of the Red 
Cross is coming to dine and sleep. Ask 
Lady Chicksands to look after him in 

case I am late—and put those Tribunal papers in 

order-for me, by the way. I really must go properly 

into that Quaker man’s case—horrid nuisance! I 

hope to be back in a couple of hours, but I can’t be 

sure. Hullo, Beryl! I thought you were out.” 

The speaker, Sir Henry Chicksands, already 
mounted on his gray cob outside his own front door, 
turned from his secretary, to see his only daughter 
hurrying through the inner hall with the evident 
intention of catching her father before he rode off. 
She ran down the steps, but instead of speaking at 
once she began to stroke and pat his horse’s neck, 
as though doubtful how to put what she had to say. 

“Well, Beryl, what’s the matter?’’ said her 
father impatiently. The girl, who was slender and 
delicate in build, raised her face to his. 

“Are you—are you really going to Mannering, 
father?” 

“T am—worse luck!”’ 

“You'll handle him gently, won’t»you?” There 
was anxiety in the girl’s voice. ‘‘But of course 
you will—I know you will.” Chicksands shrugged 
his shoulders. 
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“‘T shall do my best, but you know as well as I 
do that he’s a queer customer when it comes to 
anything connected with the war.” 

The girl looked behind her to make sure that the 
old butler had retired discreetly out of earshot. 

“But he can’t quarrel with you, father!” 

“T hope not—for your sake.” 

“Must you really tackle him?” 

“Well, I thought I was the person to do it. It’s 
quite certain nobody else could make anything 
of it.” 

Privately, Beryl disagreed; but she made no 
comment. 

'«‘‘ Aubrey seems to be pretty worried,” she said, 
in a depressed tone, as she turned away. 

“T don’t wonder. _ He should have brought up 
his father better. Well, good-by, dear. Don’t 
bother too much.” 

She waved her hand to him as he made off and 
stood watching him from the steps—a gentle, at- 
taching figure, her fair hair and the pale oval of her 
face standing out against the paneled hall behind her. 

Her father went his way down a long winding hill 
beyond his own grounds along a country road lined 
with magnificent oaks through a village, where his 
practised eye noted several bad cottages with dis- 
approval, till presently he slackened his horse’s 
pace, as he passed an ill-looking farm about half a 
mile beyond the village. 
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‘““Not a decent gate in*the whole place!” he said 
to himself, with disgust. ‘‘And the farm buildings 
only fit for a bonfire. High time indeed that we 
made Mannering sit up!”’ He paused also to look 
over the neighboring hedge at some fields literally 
choked with weeds. 

‘“‘ And as for Gregson—lazy drunken fellow! Why 
didn’t he set some village women on! Just see what 
they’ve done on my place. MHullo!—here he is. 
Now I’m in for it!”’ For he saw a slouching man 
coming rapidly towards him, with the evident in- 
tention of waylaying him. The man’s shabby, un- 
tidy dress and blotched complexion did not escape 
Sir Henry’s quick eye. ‘“‘Seems to have been mak- 
ing-a night of it,” was his inward comment. 

““Good day, Sir Henry. I wanted a word with 
you, sir. I give you fair warning, you and your 
committee—you'll not turn me out without a fight! 
I was never given no proper notice—and there are 
plenty as’ll stand by me.” 

The voice was thick and angry, and the hand 
shook. Sir Henry drew his horse away, and the 
man’s hold dropped. 

“Of course you had every notice,” said Sir 
Henry, drily. 

“T hadn’t,” the man persisted. “If the letters as 
they talk of were sent, I never saw ’em. And when 
the committee came I was out—on business. Can’t 
a man be out on his lawful business, Sir Henry, 
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instead of dancin’ attendance on men as know no 
better than he? The way this Government is 
doing things!—you might as well live under the 
oer of Russia as in this country. It’s no country 
this, for free men now, Sir Henry.’ 

“The Czar of Russia has come to grief, my man, 
for the same reason that you have,” said Sir Henry, 
gathering up the reins—‘‘for shirking his duty. All 
very well before the war, but now we can’t afford 
this kind of thing.” 

“And so you've told the Squire to turn me 
out?” said the man fiercely, his hands on his sides. 

“You’ve had no notice from Mr. Mannering 
yet?” 

““Not a word.” 

“But you’ve heard from the inspection com- 
mittee?”’ 

The man nodded. ‘But it’s not they 
me out, if the Squire don’t agree.” 
note of surly defiance in his voice. 

“T don’t know about that,” 
whose. horse was getting restive. ‘‘My advice to 
you, Gregson, is to take it quietly, pull ‘yourself 
together and get some other work. There’s plenty 
going nowadays. 

“Thank you for nothing, Sir Henry. I’ve got 
plenty to advise me—people as I set more stofe by. 
I’ve got a wife and children, sir, and I shan’t give in 


as can turn 
There was a 


said Sir Henry, 
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without a fuss—you may be sure of that. Good 
day to you.” 

Sir Henry nodded to him and rode off. 

‘He'll go, of course,” reflected the rider. ‘‘Our 


powers are quite enough. © But if I can’t get Man- 
nering to send the notice, it'll be a deal more trouble. 
Hullo—here’s some one else. This is another pair 
of boots!” 

He had scarcely turned the corner beyond the 
farm when another man came running down the 
sloping field, calling to him. Sir Henry pulled up 
his horse again. But his aspect had changed, and 
his voice took another note. 

‘Did you want to speak to me, Adam? 
day, isn’t it?” 

“T saw you, Sir Henry, from the top of the field, 
talking to Gregson in the road, and I thought per- 
haps you’d let me have a few words with you. 
You know, sir, this is awfully hard lines.” 

Sir Henry looked impatient, but the man who 
had spoken to him was a fine specimen of young 
manhood—broad-shouldered, clear-eyed, with a 
natural dignity of manner, not at all a person to be 
brushed aside. 

“I’m sure you can’t defend Gregson, Adam,” 
said Sir Henry, “ you—one of the best farmers in 
the district! I wish they had put you on the in- 


A nice 


spection committee.” 


disagreeable to 


say to you’ 


“Well, they didn’t,” said the other, perhaps with 
a slight emphasis. ‘And there’s many of us feel, I 
can assure you, as I do. Gregson’s a poor creature 
—but he hasn’t had quite fair play, Sir Henry— 
that’s what we feel. And he’s been fifteen years 
on his place.”” The man spoke hesitatingly, but 
strongly. There was a queer suppressed hostility 
in his pleasant blue eyes. 

-“Fifteen years too long,” interrupted Sir Henry. 
“T tell you, Adam, we can’t afford now to let men 
like Gregson spoil good land while the country’s 
likely to go hungry! The old happy-go-lucky days 
are done with. I wonder whether even you recog- 
nize that we’re fighting for our lives!” 

“T know we are, Sir Henry.. But if the war makes 
slaves of us, what good will it do if we do win it?” 

Sir Henry laughed. 

“Well, Adam, you were always a Radical, and I 
was always a Conservative. And I don’t. like being 
managed any more than you do. But look at the 
way I’m managed in my business!—harried up and 
down, by a parcel of young fellows that often seem 
to me fools. But we’ve all got to come in. And 
this country’s worth it!” 

“You know I’m with you there, sir. But why 
don’t you get at the Squire himself. What good 
has he or his agent ever been to anybody? You’re 

(Continued on page go) 
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Coining Silver 


By 


ENCES are out of fashion 

to-day, not only in our gar- 

dens, but in our ideas and 

in our hopes. However 

much we may like an am- 

bushed rose-garden for pri- 
vacy, and shady wooded places for 
our dreams, we want freedom for 
the every-day hours of life—free- 
dom from fences, and conventions, 
and: prejudices. We want vistas 
through which we can look forward 
toward beauty, democracy, and in- 
ternationalism. 

Nothing instances this better than 
the way American women are treat- 
ing their political freedom. It has 
taken years and years to achieve it, 
_and now that they have it what are 
they doing? Not busying -them- 
selves to hedge it about, as they 
might* have done a hundred years 
ago, but digging and cutting their 
way out along a new road to a new 
economic freedom- 

It is strange that American wom- 
en, who are in so many respects the 
freest in the world, should be the 
last, or almost the last, to care 
about having a share in the under- 
standing of, and responsibility for, 
all those problems of finance, of 
earning money and spending it, of 
saving and investing it, which we 
vaguely call by the general name of 
economics, and which occupy most 
of the business and political in- 
terests of American men. It is 
stranger still that it has taken a 
great world war to make American 
women care for these things: 

For years our English sisters have 
had their hands in all their country’s 
economic puddings. English women 
love politics and business for the 
charm of the game. Many an Eng- 
lish labor or financial problem has 
been settled at some clever woman’s 
dinner-table, and many an item in 
the political budget has come 
straight from some English woman’s fertile mind. 
This economic: training has stood them in good 
stead since the beginning of the war, for from the 
first day they were able to take their places side by 
side with men in handling industrial and financial 
problems. Many of them are on the official list of 
the British treasury. 

How the French women have led the way in the 
thrift of the nation everybody knows. At the be- 
ginning of the war, when France called for gold 
and Frenchmen shook their heads and said, ‘‘ There 
is no gold,” the peasant woman simply smiled, 
went to her cachette, pulled out her bas de laine, and 
emptied it on the kitchen-table. Et voild! 

Of course there are numberless instances which 
show that all American women were not without 
the instinct of thrift, even before the war. One 
old, cracked New England teapot, for instance, 
emptied its contents of twenty-five hundred dollars 
in gold on a Liberty Loan table of the Woman’s 
Committee during the first campaign; and it was 
not the only treasure that came out of its hiding- 
place to meet the need of the Government. But 
the French women have known not only how to 
save, but how to invest, particularly in govern- 
ment bonds. The government bond has always 
been a familiar friend to French women. 

There is a French maid in a New York banker’s 
family, earning forty-five dollars a month, who 
every month. since the outbreak of the war has 
given her employer two-thirds of her salary to 
invest in French Government five per cents. She 


did it partly for patriotism, partly because she ° 


knew that it was the wisest, safest thing to do with 
her money in war-time. The month that the first 
Liberty Loan campaign opened, she brought her 
entire salary to her employer, asking that the two- 
thirds be invested as usual and the other one- 
third be invested in the Liberty Loan. She did it 
quite simply and without affectation. It was to 


her, as a thrifty French woman, the natural thing. 


~ to do. One did not buy when prices were high; 
one put one’s money away where it was str, and 
the Liberty Bond—the promise of the world’s 
richest Government, the United States, to pay 
back to the investor every cent of the investment 
and interest besides—was the safest thing. - 

The great majority. of American women, how- 
ever—even those who have had independent in- 
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comes—have not made their own investments, or 
known what they were. But the war has changed 
all that. With its new emphasis on men and money 
as its joint tools, the mere fact of war has made a 
part of the difference. The Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns have been the real engines that carried 


women forward. 


It is nearly a year since the Secretary of the 
Treasury appointed the first Woman’s Liberty 
Loan Committee to cooperate with the Men’s 
Committee. With the growth of the year behind 
us, we do not mind telling how few of those women 
really knew what a bond was; how few of them had 
ever heard that the paper_money which they car- 
ried in their pockets was a government bond in 
almost every respect like the new government bond, 
except that it did not pay interest. But from the 
day these women began to read what it said on 
their paper money, and began to ask questions 
about bonds and their relation to life, to govern- 
ment and to war, they- saw their opportunity and 
measured up to it. 


HEY learned their first lesson in economics so 

quickly that before two weeks had passed the 
call to BUY BONDS had changed to the triple 
call to BUY BONDS, SELL BONDS, FINANCE 
THE LOAN. The record of that campaign was 
a record of real achievement, but the Woman’s 
Committee regarded it rather as an education. 

When the second campaign opened, it found the 
Woman’s Committee organized and active, and 
before the end of four weeks of work the Committee 
of the Second Federal Reserve District alone had 
to its credit over forty million dollars’ worth of 
sales. The most interesting thing about these sales 
was that out of 16,532 subscriptions taken by the 
New York City committee, 14,347 were for bonds 
of fifty or one hundred dollars, showing more clear- 
ly than anything else that they were not the sub- 
scriptions of a few bankers’ wives, but the result 
of a campaign of patriotic education, by women 
of large opportunity addressing themselves to 
women of large means and small. The record of 
personal sales was just what the record of a 
men’s committee might have been. Some women 
sold only a few. One woman, a banker’s wife 
who devoted all her time to the campaign, sold over 
two million dollars’ worth, working among her friends 
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and neighbors and their households. 
Six hundred and nineteen women 
volunteered for service in this 
single committee. Four hundred 
and seventy-six towns outside of 


and active, with eight thousand 
_ volunteers enrolled. 
Through their campaign the 
-Woman’s Committee cooperated 
with the Men’s in public meetings, 
in the Speakers Bureau, and in 
their house to house canvass, but 
it was in their own separate ven- 
tures that they succeeded best. 
They maintained booths for the 
sale of Liberty Bonds in depart- 
ment stores, railway stations, hotels 
parks, etc. Here bonds were sold 
under the direction of young women, 
who had had training in the. bond- 
seller’s classes of the Woman’s 

Committee. Some of these girls, 

most of them young society women 

for whom this was the first touch of 
business, became as efficient as the 
veterans of Wall Street. 

The outstanding feature of the 
Woman’s Committee in the Second 
Liberty Loan Campaign was Lib- 
erty Bank, a tiny replica of the 
sub-treasury, built after the de- 
sign made by Miss Lucille Patter- 
son, in Madison Square, with money 
supplied to the committee by the 
National League for Woman’s Ser- 
vice, and manned entirely by a 
corps of women clerks, cashiers, 
speakers and bond-sellers. The 
bank was open from nine to six 
every day, holding special out-of- 
door meetings with some prominent 
speaker every noonday, and here 
the attention of the men and women 
passing up and down Fifth Avenue, 
rich and poor, workers and employ- 
ers, buyers and sellers, going to_and 
from business and the factories in 
one of the ‘busiest sections of the 
city, was focussed on the Liberty 

Loan and what it meant with splendid results. 

The Liberty Loan Committee for the Second 
Reserve District has just been appointed to take 
charge of the third campaign. It is as follows: Mrs. 
John T. Pratt, of New York City, chairman of 
Second Federal Reserve District and of New York 
State; Mrs. Theodore Pomeroy, of Buffalo, vice- 
chairman of New York State; Mrs. H. Otto Witt- 
penn, of Jersey City, vice-chairman of Northern 
New Jersey; Mrs. Leland Stanford Stillman, of 
Greenwich, vice-chairman of Fairfield County, 
Conn.; and Miss Florence G. Edwards, secretary. 

The New York City sub-division chairmen are: 
Mrs. Courtlandt D. Barnes, chairman of the Met- 
ropolitan District, Mrs. Linzee Blagden, Mrs. 
Morris K. Parker, Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Rogers, Mrs. Harry Sage, Miss Florence 
Wardwell, and Mrs. George Whitney. 

The organization prepared for the other cam- 
paigns will be maintained wherever possible, so 
that the effectiveness which comes with experience 
may be added to the power of enthusiasm. 

The achievements of women in the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District during the Jast Liberty Loan 
campaign were duplicated in spirit,-if not in size, 
by women’s committees all over the country; but 
with the third Liberty Loan ahead of us—the 
largest loan of all—and with so many of our best 
merrattached to the fighting side of war, the wom- 
en’s committees this time must be what they have 
never been before. They must be committees 
composed not of a dozen women, but of all the 
women in all the cities and all the tow ns, and all 
the rural districts of the country; and each one 
must know that it is her duty, cooperating with 
the committee that is the nearest to her, to buy 
bonds, to sell bonds, and to help finance the loan 
by her savings and her earnings. There is no 
woman in the country who cannot help through her 
clubs, through her churches, through her friends 
and her servants. Everybody has equipment of one 
kind or another—money, brains, skill, energy or 
leisure. Each and every one of these can be put 
to the service of the Liberty Loan. The rich woman 
can buy more bonds; the energetic woman can sell 
bonds; the woman of leisure can earn bonds. In 
as big an enterprise as this, it is not a few women 
with large fortunes who can help, but millions of 
women helping each in her own way. 


Greater New York were organized 
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ISS ALLEN opened her eyes and gazed 
straight up at the ceiling of her cor- 
rect and slightly austere bedroom. Her 
look was full of fear and despair, and 
she twisted her hands together with a 
violent gesture of rebellion. 

“T am forty,” she said. 

Then she turned over on her side, hid her face in 
her pillows, and for ten minutes suffered as only 
women who are forty know how to suffer. Outside 
in the street she heard the shuffle of the passing 
crowds, the rattle of carts, the insistent clamor of 
busses and motors. And she wondered how life 
could go on. She had been left in the shallow 
places, while the great tide of humanity swept past 
her. She was so terribly alone in the shadowy, 
austere bedroom. And so bored. And so pro- 
foundly unhappy. And forty— 

Miss Allen sat up suddenly and clasped her hands 
around her knees. \ 

“T am forty,” she said aloud, “‘and I have never 
had a real love affair. I am forty, and I have never 
had a rival. That is worse! I am forty and I 
have never hated any one—not really—or feared 
for myself, because I was too sure of myself. And 
I’ve never fought for anything. I am about as 
necessary to the world as an Etruscan laundry-list. 
I’ve never had any passions—art nouveau dancing, 
or free verse, or suffrage, or men. I’ve been dream- 
ing dreams. I’m cobwebbed. I’m about as emo- 
tional as a codfish in cold storage. Comedy and 
tragedy and romance have passed me by—they 
haven’t seen me. Who would? I’m about as 
colorful as a cigarette ash, and I haven’t even the 
satisfaction of having been burnt out. I went out, 
without knowing that I was on fire! And now it is 
too late! I’m forty— 


HE threw herself back again, blinded by tears, 

and sobbed into her pillows. She cried until her 
face was drawn and blurred, until her tears had 
worn furrows in her cheeks, until at last she knew 
the unspeakable relief of exhaustion. Then she lay 
perfectly still, listening to the loud beating of her 
heart, thinking of nothing. It was easier to do that 
than to face the drab and tawdry facts of existence. 
It is easy enough to contemplate life with calm in 
the morning of one’s fortieth birthday, if there is 
success in the foreground of the picture. But if 
the whole personal canvas is smeared with the 
dingy gray of failure, the contemplation is, to say 
the very least, difficult. 

Miss Allen had started out in life as a possible 
success. She was born into one of the “fold New 
York families’’, which was quite a good choice for 
her first public appearance. And as she grew up, 
she developed a certain neat prettiness and an in- 
credible ease of manner; she was very correct and 
very intelligent, and all signs pointed to a happy 
marriage. All signs, I mean, except those which 
pointed the way for Miss Allen’s extraordinary 
soul. She didn’t want to marry. She was one of 
those women who prefer a dream kiss to a real one 
and who flee from passion as if it were the devil 
himself. She met her suitors with an icy rigidity 
that froze their declarations beyond hope of a thaw. 
Afterwards she wept over them and regretted them. 
It was a definite perverseness. Miss Allen not only 
expected to marry, she intended to marry—some 
day. Some day is not the song to sing where men 
are concerned unless you have the exact day deti- 
nitely in mind, and Miss Allen had not. Men who 
had admired her for her good humor and the 
whimsical charm of her (Peter Van Loan, the catch 
of the season, had been one of them!) wearied of 
waiting and pranced away to other entertainment. 
For it is a way of the world that youth is brief and 
that love feeds on bread, not on butterflies’ wings. 

Miss Allen dreamed, and the years galloped by. 
So did success, hope, despair, failure, . triumph, 
tragedy and comedy. Miss Allen remained in her 
chrysalis of purity and refinement. Her family 
died, her fortune dwindled, and her suitors faded 
away. When there were nothing but dream-lovers 
left, Miss Allen woke up to her position. She was 
undeceived about herself from her thirtieth year on. 
She knew that she was the sort of woman who 
should have been married by force or matrimonially 
disposed of according to the French system, which 
consults the dof and not the bride. She had just 
enough money left to live on frugally, and the in- 
come from her little fortune paid for a soul-searing, 
pride-devastating gentility. It didn’t do any good 
to be humorous about it—it was too terrible. 

She lived in a down-town flat on the edge of the 
Village, a tragic, shabby ghost among the gay, 
shabby poet-specters of the district. She had shab- 
by little charities and shabby little pleasures, and 
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the remnants of her horrible, shabby gentility. She 
hadn’t quite enough money to dress well, but 
enough to be respectably clothed. She didn’t use 
cold cream, or hair tonics, or pay much attention 
to her corsets, and she had no vices—not even 
cigarettes. And all the while, down in her whimsical 
self, she was as full-blown as a rose. She might 
have been a success, she might even have been a 
delectable beauty—one of those calm, big women 
who can wear cloth-of-gold and still look regal. 
She woke up on her fortieth birthday and realized 
that she was a frump, an icicle and an old maid. 
And that brings us back to the reason for her being 
in bed, mute with despair, a derelict drifting aim- 
lessly on the implacable tide of fate, a failure with 
money in the bank—but not quite enough. And in 


tears. 


She lay for a moment listening to the loud beat- 
ing of her heart, thinking of nothing because it was 
much -more pleasant than concentrating on the 
truths that grimaced and capered through her 
mind. And suddenly she found herself staring at 
her own hand— 

It is strange how a grotesque thought can come 
tumbling out of nowhere and change the whole cur- 
rent of our lives. Fate holds many cards up her 
sleeve, but none more comic than this. We think 
we have reached the end of our tether and suddenly 
we giggle appreciatively and discover that we have 
reached second-wind. Miss Allen looked at her 
hand with a curious detachment; impersonally, 
appraisingly, she examined her pointed fingers, her 
transparent, rosy nails, her soft palm and her 
gracious, flexible wrist. Then she lifted her arm 
slowly, as if it were a precious work of art, and gave 
it the same candid inspection all the way up to the 
shoulder. 

‘**My arm is beautiful,’ she said—‘‘ but who cares 
whether it is or not? Who the devil,” she asked 
savagely, “‘knows? I can’t go along Fifth Avenue 
waving my bare arms in the air. I am forty. 
have beautiful arms, an income of two hundred 
dollars a month and a lot of dead white roses. 
Dreams, dreams, you fool!”’ Miss Allen raised her 
tear-stained face and laughed. “I’m respectable 
and cowardly. I’ve shied at life like a nervous 
horse. I wish I knew how other women do it—how 
they—” Miss Allen hesitated, ‘‘let themselves go. 
I didn’t dare to live, and now I don’t dare to die. 
What in the world is going to happen to me?” 

Then she sat bolt upright again, and buried her 
head in her beautiful arms. 


UTSIDE, New York clattered past on its way 

to business. The resistless stream rushed past 

the dingy apartment house, where Miss Allen lay 
marooned upon her tumbled bed, and cared nothing 
whatever about her. There is a look on New York’s 
early morning face that is like the glint on a sharp- 
edged sword. This crowd is bent on success, on 
cleaving its way through difficulties, hardships, re- 
buffs, temptations, ignominy and defeat to a con- 
crete reward—money or fame, or both. It is a 
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sophisticated crowd, careless on the surface, in- 
tense under its great pretenses and magnificent 
shams. - Failures are swept aside by it like soldiers 
that drop out of an army on the march. Every- 
where on the streets of New York you see hope, 
faith, a divine credulity, an undying belief in the 

“hustle, hurry, get- -rich- quick”’ slogan that has 
pushed so many people into the grave and elevated 
so many others to the pinnacles of wealth and suc- 
cess. There must be no surrender; every one is 
well-dressed—modistes, shop-girls, bank clerks, 
chorus girls. There must be no‘faltering—I cannot 
think of a worse fate than being a failure in New 
York. 


ig does you-no good to lie on a bed and bewail your 

fate, or decry your luck, or blame circumstance. 
New York will pay no attention to you. It does you 
no good to rail at the cruelty of the city; she is 
guite frankly fickle and untrustworthy. The sound 
of tears is drowned out by the harsh, desperate, 
unceasing clatter of commerce and the ‘shouting i in 
the market-place. You've got to have the impudence 
of a kewpie, the strength of a Titan, the resistance 
of a mountain, the tirelessness of a machine and 
the impatience not of Job to cheat New York. And 
it has to be cheated, or you are beaten. There.is 
no time for pathos, or tenderness, or fragility; there 
is no time for semisuccess. ‘ You must blaze, or 
your flame flickers out. You must succeed mag- 
nificently, breathlessly, or you will not have suc- 
ceeded at all. You must bluff— 

“Bluff,” said Miss Allen suddenly, raising her 
head from the circle of her beautiful arms, “is the 
beginning and the end of philosophy. I’ve never 
learned the meaning of the word. Bluff—what a 
nice sound it has, how pert and perverse and come- 

on-if-you-dare! 1 do dare. I don’t enjoy being a 
tragedy. I hate it! Bluff—”’ 

And suddenly she laughed. She threw back her 
head and shouted, full-throated and joyous. When 
her laughter had subsided into a series of little gig- 
gles, she wiped her eyes with the back of her hand 
and got out of bed. She went over to the window 
and pulled up the shade, letting the pale morning 
sunlight stream into her austere bedroom and gild 
her hair. She looked down into the street at whis- 
tling boys and smiling girls, at young men pur- 
suing gold and old men pursued by gold, at million- 
aires in motors and children on roller-skates. 

‘“‘Good morning, life,” she said. ‘‘I have noth- 
ing but beautiful arms and a few thousand dollars. 
But I can bluff. And I’m just on the edge of the 
glorious forties. I challenge you. I’m after hap- 
piness, adulation and success. I want to be loved, 
kissed, hated, envied and admired. I will be. I’m 
out of my chry salis—a forty-year-old butterfly. 
Just out, and as fresh as a daisy! Bluff! What a 
glorious world it is!” 

An hour later Miss Allen was sitting in her law- 
yer’s office, facing’ him across the top of his desk 
with a daring and quizzical look. Her shabby, 
genteel hat could not disguise the gleam in her 
eves—it was there to stay. 

““You want to spend your entire principal?” her 
lawyer asked. His pale cheeks quivered slightly 
and he frowned. “All of it?” 

“Yes. Quite—all of it.” 

have nothing else.” 

“T know that.” 

“You will excuse me—I’ve known you a long 
time. What do you expect to do?” 

“T’m- going abroad. You can’t bluff New York 
on forty thousand. Not at my age.”’ 

The lawyer shook his head. “You've gone 
mad.” 
haven’ retorted Miss Allen. “I’ve 
come out of my forty years’ sleep. I want to get 
married. Oh, you needn’t blush! Why shouldn’t 
I invest my money in a husband? It’s safer than 
most investments, if you know how.” 

‘“Are you sure,” the lawyer asked, “‘that you 
know how?” 

Miss Allen met his eyes steadily and smiled. She 
was thinking of her arms and of her heart. But she 
said nothing. 

“Suppose you should fail?”’ 

“T won’t talk about failure until I make out my 
last cheque.” 

The lawyer laughed. He looked at her with defi- 
nite approval and leaned back in his chair. “‘ You’re 
a sport, aren’t you?” he said. 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Allen, rising, “‘I’m a sport. 
Do you wish me luck?” 

He scrambled out of his chair and held out his 
hand. ‘Good luck, by all means! And I'll tell 
you something. I never liked youso much. You’ve 
got quality. You’re—you’re potential. I wouldn’t 
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deprive you of this adventure for the world. But 
when you sign that last cheque, think of me. I’m 
a bachelor, and I’ve got a weakness for sports.”’ 

Miss Allen shook his hand warmly. ‘Thank 
you,” she said. ‘Send my letters to Paris. That’s 
the stepping-off place.” 

what?” 

She laughed. ‘‘To matrimony,’ 
to flight. Ill try my wings.” 

He bent over and kissed the back of her hand! ° 


she said, “‘and 


HEN Miss Allen arrived in Paris she was still 
wearing the shabby, genteel hat. But she 
had acquired a maid—a dour Scotswoman who had 
been in the service of queens and others—and she 
stopped at one of the most expensive smail hotels in 
the rue Rivoli. Two Americans, who were in the 
lobby when she arrived with her inexpensive lug- 
gage and her expensive maid, glanced at each other 
and raised their eyebrows. 

“That woman,” said one, “has a ten-dollar ward- 
robe and a million-dollar smile. Who is she?”’ 

No one knew who she was. She did not look at 
all like a middle-aged soubrette in Paris for adven- 
ture; she was, rather, very distinguished and very 
fresh. She went in and out of the hotel, wearing 
her rural gingham apron and sunbonnet clothes 
with the buoyant look of a woman who is unde- 
ceived about life, but who enjoys it just the same. 
And there is nothing more intriguing in the world. 
She spoke to no one, yet there was no rebuff in 
her eyes. She was whimsical in her loneliness, as 
if she cherished a delicious secret. 

The secret, to tell the truth, lay over in Lucien’s 
workrooms, where a dozen skilful French girls 
were sewing in feverish haste on Miss Allen’s new 
wardrobe. While she rode about Paris, looking at 
the crowds and the architecture with a glint in her 
eyes that meant a deep and soul-satisfying pleasure, 
Lucien was concocting her extraordinary trousseau. 

She had gone into his shop wearing her shabby 
clothes without embarrassment and, after breaking 
down the vendense’s indifference with exactly the 
right combination of authority and self-assurance, 
had ordered-the most beautiful gowns of the great 
couturier’s collection. Lucien himself had come 
into the fitting-room before the morning was over. 
The shabby dress and the shabby hat lay across a 
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chair, and in the center of the gilt and velvet salon 
Miss Allen turned slowly around, while the flushed 
vendeuse hooked her into a brocaded evening gown 
with no sleeves and a wisp of a bodice. Lucien 
came to the doorway, pushing the velvet curtains 
back and appraising her with half-shut eyes. To 
himself he said, ‘*‘ Magnificent arms and a fine pair 
of eyes.”” Aloud, in a soft and very gracious voice, 
he said simply, ‘““A good gown, but not for you, 
Madame. May I make a suggestion?” 

Miss Allen knew all the tricks of her new role. 
She raised her beautiful arms, bent them and 
dropped them again, very slowly and deliberately 
as if she knew their value. ‘“‘Of course,” she 
answered. And she was neither eager nor uncivil. 
She was simply a woman who had always had her 
own way, who knew what she wanted and whose 
manners were founded on cash in the bank. To 
herself she said, ‘‘Wonderfuler and wonderfuler,” 
and laughed softly. 


LUCIEN had not one suggestion to make, but 

several. He sent the vendeuse flying for his pet 
treasures and then took Miss Allen in hand himself. 
This was the year of tight skirts and voluminous 
coats that swathed the shoulders and tapered in at 
the feet like dagger hilts. Lucien was making him- 
self famous by slashing skirts to the knee and then 
veiling the silk-stockinged leg with chiffons; by 
wrapping women’s heads in gorgeous turbans; by 


- introducing Russian top-boots for street wear; and 


by embroidering his gowns with barbaric and 
splendid designs copied from rare tapestries and 
ancient silks. He was a product of the twentieth 
eentury ante-bellum Europe that has disappeared 
forever. He took his silks and satins seriously, 
never dreaming that France would be in a death- 
grip with Germany and he in a blue and scarlet 
uniform in another year. He welcomed Miss Allen 
joyously—she was something new in American 
women. He liked her old-young look and found it 
intrigante—very. She was Juno-esque, with a 
fine, free gait, but she was, too, as pallid and shad- 
owy as an indoor woman. She looked as if she 
were capable of both passion and humor. She was 
reckless in a well-bred way. Lucien thought she 
might be a courtesan in the making or a really im- 
pressive woman bent on pleasure, and the very 
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word the New York lawyer had used flashed 
through his mind. “Potential,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ Decidedly potential! I shall make her still 


more of an enigma. 


T° question her bank account never occurred to 

him. He made a dress for her of ash-gray satin 
with a bodice of orange chiffon, veiled with gray. 
When she walked, spurts of orange leapt about her 
feet like little tongues of flame. He made her a 
black velvet gown that framed the beauty of her 
arms and then dwindled away into a Madame 
Bovary square train that writhed when she walked. 
He bound her hair in a gold and black turban, hung 
jet ornaments at her ears and gave her a scarlet 
wrap trimmed with sable. He made her a street 
gown that was as revealing, if you could read it, as 
a horoscope. It was made of wine-colored cloth, 
and with it she wore a hat that shadowed her eyes 
completely and a voluminous fur stole. It was 
subtly alluring and perfectly correct; women would 
have had their suspicions of Miss Allen, wearing it, 
but men would have been attracted to the extent of 
following Miss Allen (wearing it, you understand) 
to the grave. 

Lucien directed Miss Allen’s wafdrobe as author, 
director, stage manager and producer direct a play. 
He made a gown for her that suggested romance, 
and one that was as somber as tragedy itself (to be 
worn on alternate nights), and one that was witty 
and provoking, and one that was coldly austere. 
He saw to it that her shoes were correct, and that 
her hair was dressed properly, and that she wore 
her hats, not on the top of her head or on the back 
of it, but at the truly Parisian angle which is a 
combination of coquetry, devilishness, audacity 
and chic. 

The bill was five thousand dollars. Miss Allen 
paid it without a murmur; the dour Scotswoman 
packed the new wardrobe trunks that came, em- 
blazoned and initialed, from a shop in the rue 
Scribe, and quietly Miss Allen left her hotel and took 
the Cote d’Azur Express to the Riviera by the way 
of Lyons and Marseilles. In the middle of the 
night she wrapped the shabby dress and the shabby 
hat into a neat bundle, opened the window of her 
compartment and threw the uniform of her servi- 
tude with all her strength out into a field. She 
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glanced up at the sky and smiled at a whole heaven- 
ful of glittering stars and a tranquil moon. Then 
she closed the window, drew the shade and sat her- 
self down to balance her bank-book. There were 
thirty-four thousand dollars left. 


ONTE CARLO glittered under a brilliant mid- 
winter sun. In the gardens, in the Tir Aux 
Pigeons, along the sunny terraces, the polyglot 
crowd sauntered and stared. The sluice-gates of 
pleasure-loving Europe had opened; and _ the 
idlers, the crooks, the gamesters, the curious and 
the initiated had poured into Southern France in 
pursuit of money, or pleasure, or intrigue. Monaco 
was at the height of its season. Ciro’s blazed with 
celebrities. Kings incognito, dukes, princes, dip- 
lomats, actresses, society women and scientists, 
each brought his own brittle and gilded personality 
to Albert’s flowery principality for exhibition and 
réclame. There in the most beautiful stage-setting 
for the human comedy that nature has ever de- 
vised, Miss Allen began the second act of her sen- 
timental drama. 

She began it, naturally enough, in the Salles de 
Jeu at the Casino, like all those would-be Hercules, 
male and female, who strive'to break the bank 
simply because the Phoenicians, a long time ago, 
dedicated Monaco to Heracles Monoikos. She had 
begun to dislike the look of her cheque-book, so she 
approached the Trente-et-Quarante table and 
watched the game from the fringes of the crowd 
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the Salute glowed as if they had been dipped in phos phorus 


that hemmed the players in. She had the dour 
Scot at her elbow; she was faultlessly dressed; and 
there were ten twenty-franc pieces in the gold purse 
that swung from her wrist. Her heart beat, and 
she was conscious of many glances. She liked the 
warmth of the big, gilded rooms, the scent of rich 
perfumes and furs, the slight and intoxicating 
tinkle of gold against gold, silver against silver, soul 
against soul. This, mon cher, was life. Never 
again in our brief lifetime will there be anything 
like it. The surface of society was as smooth as old 
ivory; it had the patina of ancient things well- 
loved and long-cherished. Clothes were a cult ora 
passion; women were painted like idols and as 
slothful as slugs; manners were sly and faultless; 
the chic was a god; beauty was more worshiped 
than ever before in the history of the world, yet art 
was dead. Only music and clothes were incompara- 
ble. And Miss Allen might have been the high 
priestess of fashion. 

She pressed close to the table, watching the game 
with sparkling eyes. The croupiers attracted her; 


pallid and spade-bearded, as impassive as idols, they - 


directed the feverish destinies of the players with- 
out a flicker of an eyelid or the quiver of a muscle. 
“Bluff,” thought Miss Allen. ‘Civilized bluff!” 
‘*Faites vos jeux, m’sieurs.”’ 
Miss Allen pushed her way to the edge of the 


table, where an oasis opened in the crowd of play-. 


ers, and took a twenty-franc piece out of her little 
purse. And all of her New York ancestors howled 
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through her blood in’ vain. She wasn’t ashamed. 
A wave of exultation swept over her at her immense 


-daring, and she threw the gold coin on the table. 


“Rien va plus.” 

She made a hundred francs. And if nothing 
further had happened to her in her unadventurous 
life, that moment was enough triumph. She had 
cast aside her last scruple. Audacious and smiling, 
she played through the morning, winning and los- 
ing—but mostly winning. She was all but snowed 
under by a solid phalanx of admiring- men—stolid 
Germans, sleek Swedes, voluble and melting Ital- 
ians,- silent Englishmen, fashionable Frenchmen 


who knew nothing about trench warfare, but 


everything about the complex and amusing world 
they lived in. Yes, mon cher, that was in 1913, 
when a beautiful, mysterious and fashionable woman 
could set five nationalities agog. It takes something 
like the battle of Vimy Ridge to set them agog 
to-day. 


T just happened that Peter Van Loan. was in 
Monte Carlo. He had known Miss Allen at the 
beginning of her career, in the auspicious moments 
of her first wooing. He had been the wooer and, 
as he would have put it, Miss Allen was the woo-ee. 
He had loved her too much. Oh, far too much! 
He had brought his flushed and impassioned self 
into the shadows of her East Fifteenth Street draw- 
ing-room and had proposed to her across the top of 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Connoisseur 


Acquisitive 
By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


_Papier mdaché in polychrome colorings, attrib- 
uted to Verrocchio. Courtesy of Gothic Gallery. 


MADONNA AND CHILD 
Fine example of XVth century Flemish wood- 


carving. Courtesy of Gimpel and Wildenstein. 


VENUS ACCROUPIE 


* Marble statuette by Broche le Jeune, XVIIIth cen- 
tury whose work somewhat suggests that of his contem- 
porary, Falconet, Courtesy of Gimpel and Wildenstein. 


HAT effect the war will have upon art 

is an absorbing question just now. In 

the matter of modern productions, it 

has undoubtedly been more keenly 

felt, except along the lines of industrial 

art, "than in any of its other expressions. 

Not that an appreciation for the works of the mod- 

ern painters and sculptors is lacking, but these are 

usually selected and purchased, after careful de- 

liberation, for gifts or for certain decorative uses, 

and in these luxuries the average person is practic- 

ing economy. Hence the quietude that has spread 

throughéut the “studios and among art workers, 

except in the field of industrial and decorative arts. 

But with the collector, the subtle influence that 

is exercised by the works of the great masters of the 

past is far too insidious and compelling to be with- 

stood, and so, in spite of existing conditions, on the 

mere basis of demand and ‘supply, the finest ex- 

amples available are constantly being brought to the 

attention of the public through auction sales or in 

exhibitions. Here they may be enjoyed and studied, 
if not purchased. 
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GREEK MARBLE HEAD 


Representing poetess in the guise of a Muse by 
Silanion, IVth century B.C. Canessa Collection. 


LOUIS XVIth SNUFF-BOX 


Gold and, green enamel. Rows of diamonds surround 
the ‘Altar of Love’’, an enameled medallion on the 
lid. Signed by Formey. Courtesy of E. F. Bonaventure. 


> 


It j is the desire to possess something that is rare 
and that can never be duplicated, coming from the 
hand of a master artist, that unquestionably stimu- 
lates the interest in art objects of this character, as 
well as an appreciation of their beauty and intrinsic 
value. This exercises a certain fascination that mod- 
ern art work by a living artist cannot lend. 

There is no particular period to which one may 
be limited in selection, for early Italian art takes its 
place with early F rench, Spanish and English. 
Take for instance, the objects illustrated. In one 
Madonna and Child we find a remarkable piece of 
wood-carving, XVth century, when the Flemish 
school excelled in this work. The grace and dignity 
expressed in the draperies are remarkable, as well 
as the perfect outline and state of preservation. In 
the clock-case of gilt bronze by Falconet, XVIIIth 
century, is seen quite a different type. Work of this 
kind was executed by Falconet when he was not 
engaged upon more ambitious subjects, and was an 
art in which he delighted. The marble Venus by 
Broche le Jeune, of this same period, is a charming 
example. Broche’s work strongly resembles Fal- 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


CLOCK-CASE BY FALCONET 


Of gilt bronze, showing the graceful, delicately pro- 
portioned figure of Diana surmounting the dial. The 
height ts fifteen inches. Courtesy of E. F. Bonaventure. 


conet’s and is often confused with it. The dia- 
mond studded snuff-box, with its enameled lid, is 
also of the XVIIIth century and shows the com- 
bined efforts of the artist and jeweler in a box 
evidently intended for royal ownership. 


Another XVth century Madonna and Child of 


unusual interest is the one in papier mdché, at- 
tributed to Verrocchio. The coloring is especially 
beautiful, and the graceful contour of the figures is 
portrayed with the greatest skill. <A lion couchant, 
which is a characteristic feature of the works by this 
great Italian master, is seen at the right of the 
Madonna, and about the neck of the Infant Christ, 
whose left hand rests upon a pomegranate, a coral 
charm is hung. In the base is a shield, which was 
originally, no doubt, part of a coat of arms. 

In the beautiful marble head of the [Vth century 
B. C., by Silanion, is found a perfect example of 
Greek art. The style of hair-dressing is known as 
the melon and is rarely found in the Attic bas-re- 
liefs, but frequently in the Tanagra terra-cottas. 
None of the modeling of features and hair has 
been impaired, which is unusual in so early a work. 
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WITH MAGIC TOUCH 
LADY DUFF GORDON MAKES 
COLORFUL HER HOME 


iy 


Lucile is verily a genius of color! If she would, she might become 
as famous as an interior decorator as she is as a creator of modes. 
She paints and upholsters her apartment in every hue, yet ever 
displays that same harmonious blending of color exclusive to 
her creations. Above is glimpsed a corner of the hall, but one - 
must see its green and blue tones to appreciate its loveliness. 


Every dressing-table re pre- 
sents varying degrees of 
Semininity, but in the super- 
lative class is this one of rose 
taffeta with garlands of 
pastel hue. The toilet arti- 
cles are gold, and the can- 
dles an odd shade of blue. 


The seasons gave Lady Gordon inspiration in the coloring of four of her rooms. This one is autumn, and the atmosphere of fall is imparted 
by bluish-gray walls and draperies. A table of Chinese red, an oddly toned lamp or a vivid vase reflect the brilliancy of the forest in October. 
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Roseate must be Lady Gordon’s dreams when sleeping in this delightful room. Rose taffeta walls are veiled in white 
net, and quaint flowers are painted on the yellowish bureau. The mirror reflects the charm of a curtained doorway. 


Ira L. Hill’s Studio 


Since Aladdin’s day the lamps of magic have become connected to an electric wire, so to-day behind these black chintz curtains their bulbs illumine the 
roses of the chintz, Lady Gordon makes practical this enchanted window by utilizing its space for her sideboard. What a marvelous ins pirationt 
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The details of this adorable 
little table are quite lost in 
the photograph above—the 
exquisite plant can scarcely 
be seen. These plants grow 
profusely in Lady Gordon’s 
rooms and in beauty. are 
quite beyond description, for 
the flowers are petaled in 
white jade and many have 
stamens of real © pearls. 
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THE! GHOST GARDEN 


T was past three o’clock when the old setter, 
discouraged by his unavailing appeal from the 
head of the garden steps, wandered forlornly 
to the house and began whimpering and scratch- 
ing at the front door. As no one answered, he 
relaxed exhaustedly upon his haunches and 

took up again his plaintive refrain. 

Roused by this incessant howling so near the 
house, Blanc, unable to sleep again, got up and 
went down-stairs, to drive the dog away. No 
sooner had he opened the door, however, than the 
howling ceased, and old Clip, all one glad wag from 
nose to tail-tip, fawned upon him. Blanc recognized 
him at once as the dog that so often followed 
Melany to Her Wish. 

The shortest way to settle the matter, he thought, 
would be to invite Clip to spend the night inside 
the house, but the dog suddenly rushed from him, 
looking back as he did so and giving short, excited 
barks. Then stopping short and looking back, he 
waited as if begging Blanc to-follow. When Clip 
found that Blanc continued to stand in the door- 
way, calling in an undertone and snapping his 
fingers for him to return, he ran back, but this time 
to leap upon him with loud imploring whines, and 
a second later rushed off, repeating his former 
maneuvers. 

‘‘ Bigre!”” muttered Blanc in sleepy astonishment. 
“C'est curteux ¢a!”’ 

As he still hesitated, Clip came to a stand within 
a yard or two, and lifting his nose began to how] 
again. Before Blanc could make up his mind what 
to do, Steven joined him, a stick 1n his hand and 
wrath on his countenance. Blanc explained, and 
Steven's angry look changed first into surprise, then 
into uneasiness. What on earth could have hap- 
pened at Hilton to send the old dog here at this 
time of night? He called Clip, who came eagerly 
fawning and uttering anxious whines, then ran off 
again, looking back and halting just as he had done 
with Blanc. 

“C'est bien étrange, monsieur, n’est-ce pas?”’ the 
man said, watching Steven’s face, and beginning 
himself to feel a queer uneasiness. 
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By AMELIE RIVES 


THE STORY—W hile visiting the Warrengers 
in Virginia, Evan Radford becomes interested in 
Her Wish, a century-old house which is sup- 
posed to be haunted by the spirit of Melany 
ITorsemanden, for whom it had been built. To 
his amazement he learns that Melany War- 
renger, his fiancée, believes her ancestress ma- 
levolently pursues her for bearing the same 
Christian name and attributes the loss of her 
beautiful singing voice to this dark power. Rad- 
ford, in order to disprove her theory, spends a 
night in Her Wish, and, though disturbed by 
uncanny sights and sounds, decides to purchase 
the house and, with Blanc, his valet, go there to 
live. Soon after he enters upon his occupancy, 
he discovers a glove and a lock of hair in an old 
desk, which had once been the property of Melany 
Hlorsemanden; that night he sees a hand hover 
over the table by his bed, where he has left these 
mementoes. A few days later Radford visits the 
grave of Melany Horsemanden and suddenly 
comes face to face with her; but when Melany 
Warrenger, who has been in the North pre- 
paring for her wedding, returns and questions 
him in regard to his experiences in Her 
Wish, he denies any ghostly visitation. Scarcely 
has he uttered the denial, when Melany Horse- 
manden, unobserved by her namesake appears 
before him. Radford is now firmly convinced 
that the apparition is trying to convey some mes- 
sage, but further investigation ts interrupted by 
the arrival of Steven Campbell, who is to act as 
best man at the wedding. The night before the 
wedding Melany Warrenger, impelled by a ter- 
rifying dream, goes to Her Wish and there 
finds Radford lifeless upon the grave of Melany 
Horsemanden. Sinking down beside him, she 
pillows his head in her arms, and exults in the 
belief that love will prove stronger than death. 
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“Tt is,” Steven assented. ‘“‘It is so deucedly. 
strange that I am going to get into my clothes and 
follow him. Keep him here till I come back, then 
dress and be ready in case anything’s really the 
matter.’ 

He returned shortly in rough and ready attire of 
trousers and coat over his pajamas, and bare feet 
thrust into tennis-shoes. 

“Now then, old boy,” he said to Clip, who, yelp- 
ing with joy as he saw himself understood, darted 
not in the direction of Hilton, to Steven’s great 
astonishment, but toward the rose-garden. As he 
followed, he muttered as Blanc had done: “That’s 
. ..” 

Back and forth before him Clip ran to make 
sure he was being followed until thev reached the 
arbor leading to the garden steps. Here he halted 
whimpering uneasily, sniffing at the air, before 
beginning to descend, which he did with appre- 
hensive rigidity, checking on each step, and quickly, 
gingerly lifting his feet as if from a surface that he 
didn’t trust. Once in the garden, however, he 
seemed to overcome his instinctive dread and, nose 
to ground, dashed off without any more hesitation. 
He went so fast indeed that Steven Jost sight of him 
for a moment along the turnings of the path. A 
little after, one loud joyous bark sounded from the 
depths of the rose-trees, but changed the next in- 
_ into a long-drawn wail of utter dismay and 
grie 

The moon, though westering, was still wonder- 
fully brilliant. It showed Steven that group of man 
and woman and dog, huddled against the slender 
grave. He thought at first that both Radford and 
the girl were dead. But as he knelt down beside 
them, Melany’s eyelids lifted, and she began to 
murmur words that for a time he couldn’t make 
out, his pulses were beating so thickly against his 
ears. At last he understood. She was saying 
monotonously, reiterantly, as if the words were a 
spell that her voice must keep weaving: ‘He isn’t 
dead—he isn’t dead—he isn’t dead—”’ 

Steven gazed into his friend’s face, laid his hand 
on his forehead, drew it back shivering. 


- 


When Dr. 
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‘“‘He isn’t dead—he isn’t dead—”’ chanted the 
low, untiring voice, while the old dog crouched and 
trembled, nuzzling closer. Steven fought down 
horror. There was something so dark, so mysterious 
in their being here together—here beside this grave. 
All the vague apprehension of something secret and 
menacing that the evening before had clouded his 
mood gathered again. There was something in all 
this more sinister, bitterer, than the immemorial 
tragedy of death. There was too, mingled with, it, 
the threat of a catastrophe that crept slowly toward 
a piling up of horrors, for it seemed to him that in 
the girl’s spent voice and eyes was the shadow of 
insanity. He spoke to her now with the cajoling 
softness of one addressing a child in the clutch of 
nightmare. 


“you must be so tired, dear. Let me take him 
for you—your poor armsmust be all numb and 

cramped—”’ 

_ When this appeal won no response from her, he 

changed it into another: 

‘“My dear, I think it would be better to put his 
head lower—it’s. very bad for him to lie with his 
head raised like that—” 

This brought her eyes to his with a look of fright. 
“You think I’m kurting him? He isn’t dead—ke 
isn’t dead—”’ 

“Yes, yes—that’s it,” Steven stammered inco- 
herently. ‘‘It’s bad for any one who is—who is 
unconscious to lie with the head lifted—” 

At this she tried to withdraw her arms, but they 
were so stiff that he had to help her. While he was 
doing so, Blanc came up. Steven broke in on the 
man’s cry of dismay with a sharp order. 

“Quick, help me to carry your master to the 
house!” But at this Melany sprang to her feet with 
a quick movement, turning on him a face unreal 
with passion and an abnormal vehemence of wrath 
that struck him as not least of the moment’s dread- 
fulness. 

“No, never!” she said in a voice he did not 
recognize. ‘‘Never to that house. He shall be 
taken home—to my home—where I can guard him 
from her—” 

Not until Steven promised and sent Blanc off to 
make arrangements for the removal of the dead 
man to Hilton did she relax again, or her face re- 
sume its usual gentleness. Kneeling then, with 
Radford’s hand held-in both her own against her 
breast, she began murmuring to him, “‘ You aren’t 
dead, dearest—you aren’t dead—”’ 
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Borridge arrived shortly after sunset, 


There followed three days, which for Steven rep- 
resented the steady ascent of tragedy to a pitch of 
ghastliness almost insufferable. 

When Radford’s body had been’ brought to 
Hilton, Melany continued her watch beside it, with 
the same inflexible determination, the same un- 
shakable belief in his being alive. Her cheek to his, 
her arms about him, she talked to him incessantly 
in that low, earnest murmur, as if her words were a 
spell that her voice must keep weaving. 

Morning passed into afternoon and night, »but 
still she knelt there. Nothing could induce her to 
leave him. She only consented to drink a glass of 
milk that Steven brought her, when he told her 
that unless she took some nourishment her strength 
would certainly fail, no matter how fixed her will 
might be. It hurt him to see with what almost 
fierce eagerness she drank it then. 

Dr. Borridge arrived shortly after sunset. He 
had no more influence with her than the others. 
It was only when her father, after vainly appealing 
to her, broke down in tears that she consented to 
withdraw for a few moments, so that the doctor 
might make the necessary efforts to restore Radford 
to consciousness. This at least was the merciful 
way in which it was put to her. In reality, there 
had been no doubt in Borridge’s mind, from the 
first glance at the white face on the pillow. His 
eyes had said as much to Steven, who was silently 
imploring him for hope. Still, as he added in 
words, when the others had left the room, one 
must always make sure. His tests however proved 
his first impression to be correct. No blood an- 
swered the lancet; there was no dimming of the 
mirror held before the lips and nostrils. 


E had scarcely laid the cold wrist down again 
and closed his instrument case when Melany re- 
entered, quivering and defiant, as if she guessed the 
verdict of their silence. But she said nothing, only 
went and knelt again beside the bed, taking up 
once more her low monotone of reassurance to the 
dead. 

In the hall outside, to Steven and her father, 
Borridge spoke bluntly. Melany’s condition he 
thought alarming. He would like a consultation. 
To attempt to remove her by force from the body 
(Steven set his teeth) might throw her into a danger- 
ous state, and yet—here he hesitated—and yet it 
might be worse for her to remain. The weather was 
unseasonably hot— 

Steven turned short and went out into the sultry 
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Melany was still kneeling beside the bed 


night. A sick, loathing horror at the whole scheme 
of nature heaved through him. On the wave of 
disgust his grief swam like a bit of flotsam, defiled 
by it. Then he fought clear of the brackish tide 
and knew that his grief was of the spirit, for the 
spirit. And at the thought of his dead friend, that 
spirit he had loved, tears cleansed his mood, and 
for a little he forgot the horror threatening the 
deserted body, the horror of horrors as it would be 
for the poor girl clinging so desperately to it. . . 


T Borridge’s request a great neurologist was 
wired for that evening. The night wore away 
link by link, through its interminable length. Dawn 
came, and the sun, clearing the horizon, blazed 
with what to Steven seemed an obscene malignitv 
of splendor, as if sucking up from the whole earth 
the fumes of our helpless mortality. A gruesome 
dread settled down, choking him, the dread of 
nameless things. A man finding himself in a ceme- 
tery during an earthquake might feel as Steven 
felt, the fear of death lessened by the fear of what 
the gaping earth might disclose. .. . 

And still they were held fast by their terrible 
dilemma to which there seemed no solution, for 
after several attempts to induce Melany to leave 
Radford’s side, she turned on them at last with 
such an ecstasy of defiance that Borridge declared 
any more active insistence might cost her her 
reason. .. . : 

A telegram came from the neurologist at midday, 
saying that he could not arrive till the following 
night. Steven and the doctor looked at each other. 
It was a grim look; on Steven’s side it was also one 
of futile rage, but Borridge didn’t misunderstand. 
He knew quite well that this rage wasn’t directed 
against any person. He had seen that look before. 
All experienced physicians have. He went close to 
Steven and said quietly, ‘‘Don’t rack your nerves 
over it. I’ll anesthetize her if it becomes absolutely 
necessary.” 

Steven stared for a second, then sank down on a 
chair, queerly faint under the sudden relief from 
hourly growing horror. 

‘Yes, ves, relax—that’s right,” said Borridge, 
tapping his shoulder with medical benevolence of 
manner. He stood there tapping it absently for 
some moments. It had been easy to mention 
anesthetics in that confident, scientifically superior 
tone; it had had its effect on the overwrought young 
man whose shoulder he was tapping, but inwardly 

(Continued on page IT 4) 
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The Stage 
and the 


OMPARISONS between dramatic suc- 
cesses in New York and London are of 
peculiar interest at this time. The 
close of England’s first year of war 
found topical and musical revues hold- 
ing the London boards. New York’s 

first war year closes in a maze of musical comedies, 
brightened however, by a dozen worth while suc- 
cesses—worth while both artistically and finan- 
cially. As for this spring’s London season, it is 
interesting to note that many American plays, or 
plays successfully played in America, are the fav- 
orite offerings. It is needless to enlarge upon 
Doris Keane and “ Romance”’, for the run of this 
play has been one of the phenomenal dramatic 
happenings of the past three years. 

Comparatively few military war plays have 
roven highly acceptable to the British public, 
‘Inside the Lines,” ‘‘General Post” and ‘Seven 
Days’ Leave”’ being those that are still running.. 
And by the way, the two last named had excellent 
seasons in New York. Mrs. Patrick Campbell in 
“The Thirteenth Chair” is making one of the sur- 
prising hits of recent years. This blood-curdling 
melodrama apparently supplies the British public 
with the thrills it needs to counteract the effect of 
air raids and other war horrors. ‘Chu Chin 
Chow,” which draws huge audiences nightly to the 
Century Theatre, ‘The Yellow Ticket,” a typical 
John Mason success in New York, “A Little Bit of 
Fluff,” a sad failure over here, and “ Brewster’s 


a 


be Abbe 
MADAME AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


The great triumph achieved in New York by the coloratura soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Company indicates a return to popularity 
of the florid Italian operas of the early ninetecnth centurye 


Millions” are all enormously popular with the London audiences. 
Lousy a New York has had one or two events of exceptional interest to 

i bea mark not only its dramatic, but its operatic season as well. 
ie ; | The revival of ‘“‘Lord and Lady Algy”’ by William Faversham 
and Maxine Elliott was-one of the happy inspirations that come 
only too seldom nowadays. The company, following a success- 
ful twelve weeks in New York, is now on tour, and, incidentally, 
finds Boston, Philadelphia and Washington particularly friendly 
in their welcome. Coincident with Mr. Faversham’s arrival in 
Boston came the announcement that he had entered into-a 
partnership with Miss Elliott, which would mean the formation 
of a stock company on the lines of the splendid Wallack and 
Daly companies of days gone by. The new company will be 
one of the features of next autumn’s New York season, and 
will have for its home the Maxine Elliott Theatre. 

Lionel Barrymore’s appearance in ‘“‘The Copperhead” placed 
this competent member of the ever-competent Barrymore family 
in the gallery of stars. It is interesting that this play of 
Augustus Thomas should be one of the very few war plays now 
playing in New York. The play as a whole has long moments 
of boredom, but at the supreme moment in the third act a 
hardened first-night audience rose in a wave of emotion, giving 
both author and actor an ovation that will long be remembered. 
‘Whether this meant that war plays have their place in popular 
fancy, or not, remains to be seen. At all events, so astute a 
manager as David Belasco turned ‘‘The Copperhead” down. 

Alfred Cheney Johnston | Of the Opera season in New York, there is but one outstand- 
PHOEBE FOSTER . ing event to mention, and that is Galli-Curci, the incomparable, 
, and her sensational appearances with the Chicago Opera Com- 


In “The Gipsy Trail” is one of those ingénue heroines we all approve of, and pany. New York rose to the occasion nobly, and those who 


that is why this delightful comedy ts so successful. The name ts misleading, for are old enough to recall Jenny Lind’s triumph insist that Galli- 
there is never a gipsy in the tale, but there is youth, with adventure, love, and a gal- Curci’s reception equaled that given more than half a century - 
lant hero, blessed with the spirit of wanderlust. The heroine meets him half-way. - ago to the Swedish singer, who nightly filled Castle Garden. 
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NORA BAYES and IRVING FISHER 
As “ Madame Sand” and the Y ogi in the “Cohan Revue.” 


> 


Campbell Studic 
FANIA MARINOFF 
Having scored notable successes in “‘ Behind a Watteau Picture’’ and 
“‘ Karen” at the Greenwich Village Theatre, is adding to her laurels in 
Maurice Hewlett’s pastoral play, ‘Pan and the Young Shepherd.” 
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Campbell Studio 
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CLARA. 
Playing the siren in “Business Before Pleasure 


CONSTANCE| BINNEY 


Demure in Quaker gray, makes a discreet and piquant maid in the first act of 
“Oh, Lady! Lady!!’’—but the end of the performance finds her a rose-clad toe- 
dancer of great charm and grace. T his play is another Marbury success. 
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ULYSSES OF WAPPING 


OPPENHEIM 


By 


The Fourth Story in Mr. 


N the following morning, Aaron Rodd, 
somewhat to his surprise, received a 
visit from his only client. Mr. Jacob 
Potts, who was a publican and retired 
pugilist, and whose appearance en- 
tirely coincided with his dual pro- 

fession, looked around the apartment with a little 
sniff. 

“Ho!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Better times arrived, 
eh? ’Ad a spring cleaning, ’aven’t you? Tele- 
phone, too, and new chairs! Golly! Does it run 
to cigars?”’ 

Aaron Rodd shamelessly offered him a box of 
Harvey Grimm ’s. His client bit off the end of one 
with relish and seemed inclined to swallow it. He 
eventually spat it out, however, lit the cigar, and, 
throwing himself back in a chair, crossed his rather 


pudgy legs. 
“Know anything about maritime law?”’ he began. 
“Not much,” Aaron Rodd admitted. “A lawyer 


very seldom knows anything outside his littic 
bent,” he went on. ‘Wg have great rows of books, 
properly indexed, turn up the point and read the 
decisions.”’ 

“Where are your’n?”’ Mr. Jacob Potts inquired, 
looking around the somewhat bare walls. 

“Pawned,”’ Aaron Rodd confessed. ‘All the 
same, I can go into the law library and give you 
an answer on any point you like to put forward, 
within a very few minutes. 


R. POTTS nodded. ‘‘That’s why I kind of 
took a fancy to you years ago, when you was 
a nipper,” he confessed. ‘‘No doubling and twist- 
irg about you. Just a straightforward answer to 
2 straightforward question. ‘Do you know any- 
thing about maritime law?’ sez I. ‘No,’ sez you, 
‘but I can find out.’ And so youcan. Now one of 
the regular kidney of you fellows’d ’ave been 
messing about for half an hour, and then ’ave read 
it all out of a book. You never tumbled to it yet, 
guvnor, did you, what my new line of busin-ss 
was?” 

“Never,” Aaron Rodd acknowledged. ‘‘From 
your conversation at various times I gathered that 
you saved money in the ring, acquired a prosperous 
public-house property, and were in some way or 
other responsible for the organization of labor in 
your neighborhood.” 

Mr. Jacob Potts grinned. 

“Let it go at that,” he decided. “Well, the 
point I want to know about is this: Supposing in 
the course of business I committedgan offense 
against the law, you understand, and I legs it fora 
nootral country, you see—might be Holland, for 
instance—can I be ’auled off a Dutch boat in 
nootral waters on my way to Holland?” 

“Tt would depend,” Aaron Rodd replied, “on 
the nature of your offense. I will let you know your 
exact position, if you like to come in a little later.” 

“That goes,” Mr. Potts agreed. “I’ve a call to 
make at a public ’ouse in Craven Street. There’s 
a promising lad there I saw with the gloves on for 
the first time in ’is life the other night. I thought 
of making a match with ’im against Canary Joe. 
’Ave you ever seen Canary Joe box?” 

“T have never seen a boxing match in my life,” 
Aaron Rodd replied. 

“Lumme!” Mr. facob Potts gasped. ‘Well, I 
suppose yours ain't a sporting profession. Mine 
is—ia every sense of the word,” he added -with a 
griu. “What aboui twelve o'clock, guvnor? That'll 
give me time to get a can of beer and some bread 
and che>se.” 

“T shall be quite ready for you at that time,” 
Aaron Rodd promised. 

The ex-publican departed and Aaron Rodd, after 
giving him time to get away, followed him out into 
the street, spent half an hour in the nearest law 
library, and returned with a volume under his arm. 
He found the poet seated on the top of the stairs 
outside his rooms. 

“My dear fellow,” the latter exclaimed peevish- 
ly, as he rose to his feet, “this new habit of yours 
of locking the door after you is most inconv enient.’ 

Why not go to your club and wait?” Aaron 
Rodd suggested. ‘It’s only a few yards away.” 

“Inhospitable,” the other sighed, “and I have 
come to you filled with a most generous idea. 
Listen! This may seem a commonplace thing to 
you, but to me it is an epoch in my career. I have 
opened a banking account.’ 

“T noticed that the book-shop was thronged as 
usual, as I came by,” Aaron Rodd remarked. 

“This week,” the poet declared solemnly, “will 
practically sever my connection with the book- 
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werses MISFORTUNE - IN DIAMONDS’ 


THE STORY—Aaron Rodd, an impoverished 
American practising law in London, is about to 
give up his profession in despair, when a young 
and beautiful girl unexpectedly retains him as 
counsel. Almost simultaneously Harvey Grimm of 
Chicago, a “‘ chevalier d’industrie’’, renews an earlier 
acquaintance with Rodd. The two lunch together in 
Grimm's hotel, where they happen upon Paul Brodie, 
a New York detective who is. endeavoring to run 
down Jeremiah Sands, an international jewelry 
thief, for whose apprehension a large reward has 
been offered. On Brodie’s withdrawal, Grimm 
amazes Rodd by informing him thai he knows of 
his newly acquired client and suspects her of being 
one of Sands’ confederates. Accordingly, when the 
young woman and an elderly gentleman, whom she 
introduces as her grandfather, arrive at Rodd's of- 
fice, Grimm is also at hand. She explains that she 
is a Belgian, Henriette Brinnen, by name, and that 
in conjunction with her brother she wishes to dis pose 
of some diamonds, which, for the safety of all con- 
cerned, must first be recut: While they are examin- 
ing one of the stones, Brodie and a Scotland Yard 
inspector appear upon the scene, capture the jewel, 
and carry off the young woman and her grandfather 
to police headquarters. The suspects are soon re- 
leased, however, for the stone Brodie had seized is 
paste, Harvey Grimm having surreptitiously ab- 
stracted the real one and substituted an imitation. 
When Grimm has succeeded in convincing Rodd that 
it is no crime to steal from a thief, the valuable 
diamond is sold and the two conspirators live upon 
its proceeds. About this time they happen upon 
Stephen Cresswell, a happy-go-lucky poet, and ac- 
cept him as a comrade in search of ddventure. The 
three now enter into an agreement with Henriette 
Brinnen and her brother to dispose of their jewels 
on a commission basis, and though Brodie watches 
them closely and enlists the aid of Scotland Yard © 
they proceed upon the business without mishap. 


shop. My publishers.insist upon it that my work 


must be distributed in the regular fashion. Hence- 
forth, the poems of Stephen Cresswell will be on 
sale at every reputable book-seller’s—at four and 
sixpence, if you please. I have also an agent, and, 
as I before remarked, a banking account. Things 
have changed with me, Aaron Rodd. Only yes- 
terday I found myself in need of a ten-pound note, 
referred the matter to my publishers and found 
them most affable. How are adventures this 
morning?” 

‘Nothing doing,” was the prompt reply, “until 
Harvey Grimm comes back. My only client has 
been to ask me a question about maritime law. 
He is coming back directly.” 

The poet ignored the hint. 

““My presence here will do you good,” he pointed 
out. “He will, perhaps, take me for another client. 
He is not a man of culture, by any chance?” 

“He is not,” Aaron Rodd admitted tersely, “nor 
is he one of those who have been whacked into 
reading your poems.’ 

“He must have read about them, at any rate,’ 
Cresswell insisted a little irritably. “If you intro- 
duce me, you had better mention my identity. 
Fame so far has left me quite unspoiled. I still feel 
a little thrill of pleasure in noticing the effect which 
the mention of my name has upon strangers. 
Come in,” he added pleasantiy, in response to a 
thunderous knock at the door. 


THE door opened and Mr. Jacob Potts entered, 

bringing with him a strong atmosphere of old ale 
and bread and cheese. To Aaron Rodd’s surprise, 
he recognized the poet with a broad grin. 

“My “Uly sses cf Wapping!”’ the latter exclaimed, 
holding out his hand. ‘“‘What a meeting!”’ 

Mr. Jacob Potts jerked his thumb towards Cress- 
well, as he turned to the lawyer. 

“One of mv clients,” the lawyer remarked. 

Aaron Rodd was puzzled. ‘He had once paid 
a visit to the riverside public house over which 
Jacob Potts presided, and he found it hard to as- 
sociate Cresswell in any way with the atmosphere 
there. Mr. Jacob Potts had pressed a thick fore- 
finger to his lips. 

“*Mum’s the word, guvnor, mum’s the word,” 
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he declared reassuringly. ‘“‘Don’t you worry.” 

The poet picked up his hat. 

“From this gentleman,” he asserted grandilo- 
quently, “I have no secrets. To be frank with you, 
it was he and another friend who were responsible 
for those incidents in my career with which you 
have been professionally connected.”’ 

Mr. Jacob Potts glanced at him admiringly. 

“That’s ’ow ’e talks down at Wapping. Ain’ t 
it wonderful!” he observed. 

Stephen Cresswell edged towards the door. 

““When you have finished with our friend here,” 
he said, addressing Aaron, ‘“‘come across to the 
Milan. I have a proposition to make anent the 
opening of my banking account. It is connected 
with food and drink. Aw revoir! Farewell, my 
riverside Goliath,’ he added, waving his hani to 
Jacob Potts. ‘‘Remember, our little bergain still 
goes.” 

Mr. Potts’ large face was convulsed into humor- 
ous wrinkles. 

“That’s a queer gent,” he declared, as the door 
closed. ‘‘Come to me, ’e did, sometime ago— 
eard I’d been a bit of a bruiser and asked me to 
teach ‘im a knockout blow, something quick and 
not dangerous.. Lord love me, I used to let ’im 
go on and give ‘im ’is fill o’ beer for the sake of 
‘earing ‘im talk! ’Ow I larfed when I tumbled to 
"ls game—me and the missis! ’E’d written some 
stuff wot no one would read, and ’is idea was to 
advertise it. Up ’e goes to an old gent at a dark 
corner.; ‘’Ave you read my book?’ ’e arsks. ‘No!’ 
sez the old gent. ‘Cresswell’s Poems, eightpence 
a copy, number 32 Manchester Street,’ ’e sez, 
and biffs ’im one. Then other nervous old gents 
‘ear about this and buys the poems, give the 
proper answer when they ’re tackled, and ’ome they 
goes to tea. ’Oly Moses, it was a great scheme, 
but it was a greater before I’d done with it!”’ 

‘““Where did you come in?” Aaron Rodd asked 
curiously. ; 

JACOB POTTS drew his chair a little closer to 

Aaron Rodd’ s desk. 

“Well,” he explained, “it’s giving things away 
a bit, but to one’s s lawy er I don’t know as it mat- 
ters. I’m a kind o’ provider of men as can be 
trusted to give any one a clout on the side of the 
‘ead and no questions arsk. I could lay my ‘and 


at the present moment on some fifty of ’em, good 


to give any ordinary person a doin’. W hy, the third 
night after yon chap’d come to me, I’d twenty- 
five of ’em out, all asking the same question, at 
ten bob a time. It cost ’im a bit.” 

“But where on earth did he get the money?”’ 
Aaron Rodd asked. ‘‘He was broke when we met 
him first.”’ 

“T financed ’im,” Jacob Potts confessed. ‘“‘I 
tell you the idea fair tickled me. I found the coin, 
and ’e paid me back like a gentleman. I only 
sends ’em out now when we’re slack with other 
work, but whenever we ’ave a little affair doing, 


-whatever, the cost may be, we always commence 


it the same way—‘’Ave you read Stephen Cress- 
well’s poems?’ ‘No,’—and then biff!2’ 

The publican leaned back in his chair, and his 
fat body shook with laughter. He mopped the 
tears from his eyes with a big red bandanna hand- 
kerchief. 

“To think of meeting ’im ’ere!’’? he murmured 
weakly. ‘“‘You see, we ’as our jokes even in the 
serious professions. Not that I ever let my boys 
go too far,” he concluded, “and I keep ’em out of 
trouble as much as I can. That’s why I[ want to 
know the law about this sea business.” 

Aaron Rodd read him extracts from the volume 
he had brought back, and explained several doubt- 
ful points. The publican’s face was a little grave 
when he had finished. 

“T ain’t at all sure,” he decided, “that I fancy 
trusting any of my best boys with this job, and I 
loathe foreigners any way. 

“Well, I won’t ask you any questions,” Aaron 
Rodd said, “but if you want any free advice, here 
it is: You’ve made plenty of money. I should keep 
friends with the law, if I were you. You can’t 
employ such a band of ruffians as you’ve been 
talking about, and not find a wrong ’un amongst 
them now and then.” 

“Tf one o’ my lads,”’ Jacob Potts declared solemn- 
ly, ‘“‘was to squeal, I tell you the rest would be on 
"im like a pack of fox ’ounds on a fox. They'd 
tear ’im limb from limb, that’s wot they’d do.” 

“That wouldn’t do you a great deal of good if 
you were in prison,” Aaron Rodd reminded him. 
However, you know the law now.” 
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One of the uniformed men flashed a lantern upon the scene—‘What’s wrong here??? he asked quickly 


“T know it, and I ain’t sweet on the job,” Mr. 
Jacob Potts confessed. ‘‘’Owsomever! Good 
morning to you, Mr. Rodd, and much obliged. 
You'll add your little bit onto my quarterly ac- 
count. Wot ’o, another client!” he added. ‘I’m 
toddling.” 
~ He shook hands with his adviser and reached the 
door just as it was opened and Henriette entered. 
He stood for a moment as though stupefied. Then, 
as he disappeared through the doorway, he turned 
round and winked solemnly at Aaron. 

“Wishing you good morning, guvnor!’’ he said, 
as he closed the door. 

Curiously enough, as on that first morning when 
they had met in the Embankment Gardens, a little 
ray of wintry sunshine which had stolen in through 
the dusty, uncurtained windows lay between them. 
Aaron Rodd, whose first impulse had been one of 
joy at this unexpected visit, stopped suddenly in 
his progress across the room. There was some- 
thing so entirely different about her, a change so 
absolute and mystifying. The faintly supercilious 
deportment and expression of the young woman of 
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the world, carrying herself so easily and with such 
natural grace and self-possession, seemed to have 
deserted her. She was suddenly a frightened child 
seeking for shelter, and with a lightning-like effort 
of imagination he seemed to see her flying for 
sanctuary from those terrors of which he had al- 
ready warned her. 

“Is anything wrong?” he inquired quickly— 
“‘anything fresh, I mean?”’ 


HE sank into his chair. She was panting a little, 

as though she had been hurrying. 

“TI am afraid!”’ she confessed. ‘I am terrified! 
Give me your hand to hold and listen.” 

She gripped his strong fingers. They both almost 
held their breaths. There was no sound except the 
distant rumble of traffic. By degrees she grew some- 
what calmer. 

“You -are not worrying about my errand?” he 
aches anxiously. “You know what happened to 
me?’ 

“Tt isn’t that,” she told him simply. “That 
was all planned beforehand. You didn’t mind?” 
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““Of course not,” he assured her with warmth. 

“Tt is something which happened before I came 
to England,” she went on, “something terrible, 
something from which it seems to me I[ can never 
escape. Listen. I must tell you one day—I shall 
tell you now, Leopold has always been fortunate, 
but the luck went against me one day. I was face 
to face with detection. I had the whole of the jewels 
in my possession. I was confronted with the 
worst. I hadn’t time to think. I killed the man 
who would have brought ruin on all of us, and, on 
me, worse than ruin. . . Do you hear?—I 
killed him!” 

Aaron Rodd sat speechless. She seemed so small 
and delicate-looking. Such a thing was absolutely 
incredible! 

“He was a great man, a colonel in the Prussian 
Guard. He had high connections, some of them 
Belgian. The threats of his people reached my 
ears even before I had escaped. They swore to 
get me back into Belgium, and, if I were once 
there, God knows what would happen to me! 

| (Continued on page 86) 
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The reason 
you are nervous 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


HE was young, beautiful, the daughter A few days later the patient came back with 
“a of socially prominent and financially an account of a dream. : 
ea: prosperous parents. Her mother was ‘“‘Tt certainly is nonsensical enough,”’ she said.” 


ambitious to have her scintillate in ‘I dreamed last night that I was flying in an 

society, make a suitable match, and airship over a dark forest. The airship began to 

establish herself as a leader in the fall, but I was not at all frightened. Suddenly 
younger married set. Her début, the year be- it changed to a canoe, and I was paddling on a 
fore, had been a brilliant one. She had been — river. I felt very lonely. A man appeared, pad- 
greatly admired, and had been much in-demand dling towards me. Then I saw a crowd of people- 
for fashionable events. But now, on the eve of | on the bank. They seemed to be staring at me 
another season, she had developed an extraordi- in a mocking way. I became panic-stricken, 
nary distaste for social functions. and woke up. 

“In fact,’”” her mother added, when describing “That is my dream. I can’t for the life of me 
the situation to the eminent neurologist whom _ see that it means anything intelligible. But 
she had privately consulted, ‘“‘I can scarcely per- perhaps you can get a logical meaning out of it.” 
suade Gertrude to leave the house. She does ‘Perhaps I can,” with a quizzical smile. ‘‘ Let 
not even want to go for automobile rides, and —_us go to work to find out. And, first, I want you 
when she does take a ride insists that it be ina _to*»concentrate your mind on the dream-man 
closed car. Nearly all her time is spent indoors, paddling towards you, and tell me what thoughts 
and much of it alone in her room. come to you in association with him. Tell me 

‘She has lost weight, is very pale, and suffers all your thoughts, no matter how trivial, ir- 
from headaches. But the family physician tells relevant, or unpleasant they: may seem.”’ 
me that she is physically sound, and is suffering For long the mental associations thus brought 
merely from a form of nervousness. ‘That is out were obviously insignificant. But after a 
why I have come to you. Do you think you _ time the patient gave a sudden start and looked 


can cure her?” embarrassed. 
‘“‘T can at least try,”’ said the neurologist, with “Go on,” urged the physician. ‘‘ What are 
a smile. ‘“‘Send her to me to-morrow at four your thoughts now?” 
o’clock.” “Why,” hesitatingly, “I seem to have re- 
He found his patient much as her mother had __—cognized the man of my dream. It was Dick.” 
stated—under weight, pallid, and anemic-look- “And who is Dick?” 
ing. Yet there were no indications of any organic More hesitation, manifest reluctance. The 


malady, and it seemed evident to him that the _ neurologist was relentless in pressing his patient 
physical symptoms were entirely a result of her to be frank. Gradually it developed that Dick 
peculiar state of mind. She frankly admitted was the name of a young man the patient had 
that she was troubled by a morbid dread of met soon after making her social début. -There 
going among people. She declared that she had been a mild flirtation. She had thought 
could not account for this, and that it seemed little of it until, at a dance one evening when 


Rope eR Oe ee to have developed for no reason whatever. she and Dick were seated in a quiet corner, he 
“Still it must have a reason,” was the neu- had suddenly embraced and kissed her pas- 
TAs rologist’s comment, ‘“‘and we must try to as- _ sionately. 
certain what that reason is. Do you often His bold act shocked her. She was over- 
dream?” | whelmed with shame and self-reproach. She 
‘Not very often.” | elt that in some way she herself must have 
‘Well, when next you have a dream, please _ been at fault. As soon as possible she made ex- 
write it down for me as soon as you awake.” ——_—cuses to her hostess, and hurried home. She 
“But how can that be of any help? Dreams was afraid people would see in her face the 
are so silly. They have no meaning.” shame she felt. 
‘That is what most people think. They are “And,” added the neurologist, interrupting — 


wrong. No matter how absurd a dream may her at this point, ‘‘ you still have that fear, and 
seem, it always has a meaning if one knows how _ therefore you stay at home. That is the secret 
to get atit. In any event, I want to know what of your distaste for company, is it not?” 
you dream about.” | ‘“‘I suppose so,” she assented. ‘‘Indeed, I 
now feel sure that it is. I had not thought of 
it before.” | 

“On the other hand,” the neurologist went on, 
reflectively, ‘‘plenty of girls have been unex- 
pectedly kissed without reacting so strangely to 
the experience as you have done. So that, after 
all, we have not yet got to the bottom of your 
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trouble. Did you ever feel awkward and diffident 
with people before this affair at the dance?”’. 

“T think I have always been more or less dif- 
fident. Certainly I have been easily embarrassed 
since I was a little girl of eight or nine.” 

‘*We must have some more analysis. It may take 
time. It may take muchtime. But it is necessary.” 

Additional dreams were reported. The central 
incidents of each were selected by: the neurologist 
as a starting-point for the concentration of ideas 
by the patient. In this way there were eventually 
recalled certain episodes of childhood which she had 
completely forgotten so far as conscious recollec- 
tion was concerned. They were episodes truly 
calculated to produce in a sensitive child the feeling 
of possessing a shameful secret, which she must hide 
from all. She had tried, for that matter, to hide 
this secret from herself, to deny to herself that she 
had ever experienced the episodes in question. 

“But,” explained her physician, ‘‘by thus trying 
to drive them out’of your mind, you actually drove 
them more deeply into it and fixed them more 
firmly in it. By refusing to face them, you have 
failed to assimilate them normally. Thrust into 
your subconsciousness, they have there led an inde- 
pendent existence, only awaiting a suitable oppor- 
tunity to reassert themselves. This opportunity 
came when Dick so greatly shocked you. His 
action revived and intensified the old sentiments 
of shame and self-reproach, giving them suflicient 
power to manifest themselves. This they have 
done, albeit only symbolically, by developing in 
you the unreasonable dread of people. But now 
that we understand the real cause of your dread, 
it ought not to be difficult to free you from it.” 

The neurologist’s prophecy was amply vindi- 
cated by the outcome of the case. And, in increas- 
ing numbers, other nervous sufferers are now finding 
relief from their ailments by the same method of 
mental tunnelling, or psycho-analysis as it is techni- 
cally called. It is quite thg latest thing in the 
treatment of functional nervous and mental dis- 
orders, and, as suggested by the instance just nar- 
rated, it is based on a discovery of the utmost 
interest and importance to all of us, whether we 
are nervous invalids or in the best of health. The 
discovery in question involves a scientific verifica- 
tion of the thought in the mind of the poet who sang: 


‘Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
‘““And what we have been makes us what 
we are.’’ 


I:verybody, of course, instinctively appreciates 
in greater or lesser degree that a man’s character 
and behavior are mainly determined by his past 
experiences, and notably by the kind of training he 
has received in childhood and youth. Everybody 


also appreciates that a man does not need to remem-_ 


‘ber consciously this training and the experiences 
incidental to it in order to be influenced by it. 
Kven though seemingly forgotten, the mental and 
emotional images connected with the training per- 
sist in that region of his mind which psychologists 
nowadays call the subconscious or the unconscious; 
and from that obscure region they affect his ways 
of thinking and his ways of acting. - , 

But experiences connected with the training that 
he consciously or unconsciously absorbs from par- 
ents, teachers, playmates and older friends are by 
no means the only experiences of a man’s youth. 
There also are e >eriences linked with casual and 
unexpected incid .its in his every-day life, incidents 
that give rise to ecret cravings and fears, incidents 
calculated to shock and terrify him, incidents it 
may be that cause him to feel ashamed and self- 
reproachful, as in the case of the girl who lost all 
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interest in social activities. 
These other incidents like- 
wise get into the subcon- 
scious storehouse and work- 
shop, and there they like- 
wise act to influence in 
some manner the later life. 

Ordinarily, however, they 
are assimilated with a man’s 
other experiences, and by 
these their possible influ- 
ence for harm is moderated. 
But scientific observation 
has shown that if the man 
has been uncommonly sen- 
sitive in childhood, or if 
there has been no early 
training to accustom him to 
regard disturbing incidents 
in a sensible, matter-of-fact 
way, the usual process of 
assimilation in the subcon- 
sciousness does not take 
place. Instead, the mem- 
ory images associated with 
the terrifying or shameful 
incidents are thrust, as it 
were, into a separate com- 
partment of the subcon- 
scious. There, unsuspected 
by their victim, they soon 
or late begin to trouble him 
in various ways, simply be- 
cause they are shut off from 
the other contents of ‘his 
mind. And when they do 
trouble their victim it is by 
producing in him symptoms 
of mental or nervous ill- 
health, symptoms ranging from eccentricities of 
character to mental disturbances almost amounting 
to insanity, or physical disturbances resembling the 
effects of some true organic disease. 

In such wise does the modern medical psycho- 
logist account for the morbid, obsessive dreads of 
psychasthenia, the sleeplessness and bodily pains of 
neurasthenia, and the paralysis or other physical 
symptoms of hysteria. Formerly it was the custom 
—among many physicians it still is the custom— 
to attribute all these to some purely physical cause. 
When a psychasthenic showed timidity in an ex- 
treme form—as in unreasoning fear of some special 
object, such as cats, dogs, crowds, heights, open 
spaces, closed places, et cetera—there was much 
sage talk of ‘inherited nervous weakness,” ‘ex- 
haustion of the nervous system,” “nervous weak- 
ness due to overwork,” and so forth. Similarly 
with neurasthenia and hysteria. The emphasis was 
always on physical factors, with special emphasis 
on the fatal influence of an unfortunate heredity. 

The present-day specialist with advanced knowl- 
edge takes an altogether different view. Conced- 
ing that heredity may predispose to nervousness 
through producing extreme sensitiveness of temper- 
ament, he insists that the essential cause of all the 
functional ills so common to-day is to be found, not 
in temperamental sensitiveness, but in distressing 
experiences of childhood. He emphasizes the per- 
sistence of these as painful memory images in the 
remote recesses of the nervous patient’s mind. And 
he regards the nervous symptoms themselves as at 
bottom nothing more than grotesque symbols of 
the repressed and unassimilated memory images in 
the subconscious. Accordingly, he holds that the 
one way certain to effect a cure is to dig into the 
patient’s mind, get at the hidden memory images, 
and effect their proper assimilation. 
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Psycho-analysis 1s one method, and the most 
thorough-going method, by which the modern med- 
ical psychologist seeks to attain this end. It is based 
on the principle that nervous symptoms are not the 
only means by which a repressed memory image— 
or ‘“‘complex,” to give it its technical name—makes 
its presence felt. Affecting the health of its victim, 
the medical psychologist affirms that it also affects 
his character and his modes of thought, giving form 
and color to his dreams, causing curious lapses of 
memory, slips of tongue and pen, et cetera. Thus, 
though seemingly never thought of by him, it actu- 
ally dominates much of his thinking. So that, if 
only he can be persuaded to give candid utterance 
to the ideas. which come to him when he is asked 
to concentrate on his symptoms, his dreams, his 
lapses of memory, and his slips of tongue and pen, 
there will actually be a revelation of the complex 
that is responsible for his nervous ailment. 

| (Continued on page 78) 
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SASH TIES 
FEMININE APPROVAL 
IN ITS BOW 


Each month certain pages of Harper's Bazar will portray the creations of Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz. The 
. charm of silhouette and the daintiness of detail, which are achieved in her every costume, hold an individual 
appeal to the modish side of feminine nature. Above, Miss Steinmetz has made black satin into a frock that 
bes peaks the simplicity demanded for these wartime days, as straight is the skirt and severely plain the new, yet old- 
fashioned, bodice, with buttons primly fastening it down the front. It has been said that sophistication is apt 
to glisten forth from the folds of a black satin frock, but never can such a rumor be whispered about this dress, for 
demure indeed is the collar and sash made of white organdie, and Miss Steinmetz, to emphasize this youthfulness, 
crowns it with a picturesque organdie hat. Nonchalantly tossed over the chair is the wrap designed to accompany 
this frock out of doors, but if you will glance at the next page you will see the charm of its drapery when on duty. 
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SDATIN CAPE AND 
THE OF 
SPRINGTIME 


When April breezes echo the chill of March, one will rejoice in the excuse to When the A pril sun shines forth—the prediction that summer is on its way— 

wrap up in a cape of satin. This model is made in black satin, lined with one will find happiness in a frock of chiffon. Miss Steinmetz has created this 

cream satin, and Miss Steinmetz has designed it to be worn over the frock model from white chiffon, gaily printed in blue design, and introduces an 

sketched on the preceding page. The hat is of white straw, and the brim turns exquisite color note with a sash of mulberry hue. Her large hat combines 

up with assurance to show a black straw facing. <A tiny black*satin band blue and white straw, and ts trimmed with a fascinating arrangement of blue 

circles the crown, and a brushy wisp of burnt ostrich tilts at the smartest of angles. chiffon to accord with the folds of blue chiffon that lend character to the frock. 
oa 1918, Harper’s. Bazar for April 49 
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“Le Sommeil Enchanté,” says Erté, and indeed 
magical would be one’s dreams if reposing in a 
chemise de nuit of white linen and lace. Cerise 
taffeta ribbons are useful and also ornamental. 


Not always will ‘a woman find her hair, 
when coiffed, a crowning glory, but ever will 
she find her boudoir cap a glorifying crown, 
especially when Erié designs it: of organdie. 


Easily copied ts this fascinating boudoir cap 
that Erté designs from a square of lace. 


- oval ts cut for the face, while ribbon drawn 
through eyelets fits the cap to the head. 


Erté was in a reckless mood when he selected 
chinchilla to band and line boudoir slippers. 
Yet one appreciates so helpful a suggestion 
as the ‘‘cuff’’ that buttons to fit the ankle. 


REFLECTIONS IN 
THE BOUDOIR MIRROR 


ANITY was so fundamentally character- 

istic of Narcissus that even in his flowery 

state he would still behold his reflection 

at all times. Imagine the joyful satisfaction 

when perchance he was placed before the 

mirror of a rose-toned dressing-table! It 
was a dresser, dainty in taffetas, flowers and 
laces, with toilet articles of French enamel, yet 
little did Narcissus care for such frivolities of 
feminine fancy—to see and admire himself was all 
important! 

But sad to say, all good things must meet an end. 
And to Narcissus came a droopy feeling, when he 
found the glass had had enough.of mirroring only 
him. Yet, there are always two sides to every dis- 
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appointment, and one can’t blame the 
mirror—it had a three-sided nature, so it 
liked variety. It had become more or less 
bored with Narcissus’ inactivity and 
steady gaze, so rejoiced in the reflection of 
vivacious Suzanne of Parisian parentage. 
Narcissus took a look at her, and with 
egotism pictured how fascinating he would 
appear if fastened upon her bodice. But when it 
occurred to him she was only a serving-maid,. he 
drew himself up with haughty scorn, as became the 
son of a river-god. In his snobbishness, he failed to 
note that she was dressed in the smartest of modish 
livery—a gray frock with both the cap and apron of 
white organdie, befluted and befrilled. It would 
have given Narcissus so much satisfaction had he 
realized that he was in the vase of a fashionable 
household. But ever is it so with the egotistical— 
self-glorification is so exacting that for the happy 
thrills of life there is no time. 

The shadow of Suzanne, as she passed to and"fro, 
fell so frequently across Narcissus’ reflection that his 
curiosity became aroused, and he deigned to con- 
sider what she might be doing. What do you sup- 
pose it was?—showing her mistress new lingerie! 
That it was very, very lovely goes without saying, 
as Narcissus forgot even himself to look and listen 
with admiration. ‘“Jci, Madame is.ze pajama zat 
Monsieur Erté did make for you!”’ Narcissus looked 
and kept on looking. Can one blame him? He re- 
called his affair with Echo and wondered if her 
dower-chests would have contained such daintiness. 
Ah, well, why repent?—could he meet her pleadings 
to-day, Narcissus would not be.apathetic nor would 
Echo meet with rejection. 

From a nest of tissue-paper, the maid brought 
forth boudoir slippers that were so exquisite that 
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lf you are of conservative inclination, this night- 
robe of white linen will surely meet your fancy. 
The fichu ts quaintly feminine, and exquisite bands 
of embroidery portray daintiness in every rosebud. 
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Black and white check is a fabric that has found 
itself in many a tailleur, but it needed the genius 
of Erté to think of chamois us a lining, and to show 
it by turning up the bottom of the coat for a beh. 
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Erté brings happiness to her who would indulge in 
originality, when she dons his sports suit of light 
gray Jersey cloth that is embroidered in old rose 
yarn. Carved ivory dangles end each tassel. 


Madame went into ecstasies at their loveliness, while 
Narcissus had to sip long drinks of aqua to give him 
strength to survive his longing for restoration, that 
once again he might have a foot to slip into furry 
sandals. 

The next box Suzanne untied contained a couple 
of boudoir caps. They did not appeal very much to 
the maid, though the mistress found them entranc- 
ing—point of view makes a vast difference. It hap- 
pened that the caps were very simple of construc- 
tion, so Suzanne knew that she would be ordered to 
copy them—Madame, too, knew of this possibility 
and rejoiced at the opportunity for economy. 

Through many long months, Narcissus had been 
sojourning at Bulbous Castle, and during his ab- 
sence from the work-a-day world many new things 
had cropped up—for instance, a long word— camou- 
flage. At last he understood its meaning, for it 
seemed that the garment on the coat-hanger was a 
nightie and not a frock at all. He heard mistress and 
maid discuss copying it in chiffon for a negligée. 

Narcissus had been diverted. It was but a passing 
phase, for again in his vanity he gazed in the mirror 
with admiration of self. R. C. 


The mode suggests that hat and girdle match, and 
Erté expands the idea and adds guantlets and 
parasol cover. His selection of chamois cloth ts 
practical, yet any non-fraying fabric is usable. 
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MISS ELSIE FERGUSON 
2 CHARMS IN HER NEW 
SPRING FROCKS 


from 


STEIN & BLAINE 


. 


Miss Ferguson tells us she is practical and proves it when she 
wears this navy blue suit of that delightful fabric—Kitten’s Ear twill. 
The organdie collar is made in one with a very dainty chemisette. 


The grace of Miss Ferguson is emphasised in every fold of this 
simple, foulard frock, which is printed in tones of blue and beige. A 
velvet ribbon gives character and also a novel daintiness to the neck. 


O the uninitiated it is an event of many thrills to be permitted even to 
enter a moving-picture studio, but to be invited within its portals is super- 
latively thrilling, especially if the invitation comes from so charming a 
personage as Miss Elsie Ferguson. So to Fort Lee I went. After ferry- 
ing across the Hudson and taxi-ing up the Palisades, I finally found myself 
in Miss Ferguson’s dressing-room. Bleak indeed was the building in its 
severity and vastness, yet this small room was home-like and very feminine—a 
bit of colorful paint and a few yards of chintz had stamped the personality of its 
eS occupant in every corner. 
— It has become a habit to associate Miss Ferguson with the modish frocks of the 
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The charm of Miss Ferguson’s per- 
sonality finds expression in the ex- 
quisite softness of this chiffon frock— 
at is navy blue polka-dotted in beige. 


& 


A distinctive note is the diamond- 
shaped motifs of wool embroidery that 
are worked upon a modish, tailored 
frock of Paquin serge. The dress is 
navy blue, combined with putty satin. 


Quaint in chiffon fichu and plaited 
apron is this alluring frock of terra- 
cotta taffeta for springtime. One 
must ignore the sash, for femininity 
Nutters in every end. 
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Ira L. Hiill’s Studio 


Individuality in dress is ever a creed 
with Miss Ferguson, thercfore she 
wears a flowered foulard skirt and a 
blue serge jacket to express personality. 


day, so imagine my surprise when greeted by 
an Italian peasant girl!—but who would be a 
“lady” if by being a peasant she could embody 
such charm? Miss Ferguson is being pictured 
in Ibsen’s “‘ Doll’s House’’, and at the moment 
was in costume, having just acted the scene 
where she goes a-partying. Critics have always 
questioned the advisability of attempting to 
portray Ibsen on the screen, but Miss Ferguson 
is most enthusiastic over this film, and we 
know its success is a foregone conclusion—for 
is not Miss Ferguson the Nora? 

But playing in the “movies” has in nowise 
diminished Miss Ferguson’s interest in the mode 
of the day, for her every frock still displays the 
distinctive grace for which she is noted. In 
speaking of the frocks in which she had been 
photographed for Harper’s Bazar and their 
creator, she said, “I like the clothes from this 
house, because they have simple charm and are 
practical, which appeals to my practical nature.” 

Miss Ferguson dwelt upon the essential role 
that clothes play in the lives of persons with pub- 
lic careers, and how fortunate it is that women in 
private life are at last beginning to learn the 
advantage of individuality in dress. Miss Fer- 
guson also brought up another interesting point 
—the tendency to exaggerate what is good in 
dress. If a bow is attractive, or a line is smart, 
in popularizing it the good point is magnified 
to such an extent that the charm of its being is 
lost—in a sense it becomes vulgar. R.C. M. 
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PARIS FROGCKS 
FOR EVERY HOUR 
OF THE WARTIME DAY 


WORTH 
Youthful ts this trotabout frock which emphasizes the 
simplicity in the mode of spring. The hem is grace- 
ful in its drapery, while the bodice is tightened at the 
waist like all the well-behaved bodices of to-day. 


WORTH 

Green in an olive tone speaks with authority fron — Mees Hf a= 
the galaxy of springtime colors, so one finds it dye- , | 
tng the woolen fabric that makes this tailleur. Nar-~ / 
vow ts the skirt, and of to-day’s length is the jacket. 


Soulié pays tribute to the ostrich by using his 
feathers in uncurled quills upon a hat of black 
crin, crowned with velvet. But when Soulié uses 
feathers to trim a novel blouse, he curls them. =< 

4 \ 


WORTH 
After the fatigue of a wartime day, one may lux- 
uriale in relaxation in a robe intime like the 
model sketched above. Of chiffon is it fashioned, 
with metallic threads woven into lustrous motifs. 
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DEUVUILLET 
Chenille works itself into effective patlerns upon 
many of the newest frocks. . In latticed design 
and dangling tassels, it brings distinction to a 
satin dress. A narrow frill of écru mulle plaited 
about the neck gives a dainty, feminine touch. 


DG@UILLET 

When chill is in the April air, one may find 
comfort in a tailleur that is simple in outline, 
though effective in embroidery. The pockets 
have unique flaps, while the collar “‘jabots” 
into folds that combine youthfulness with dignity. 
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achieves the height of the mode by the tall wings of turquoise blue. 


Soulié proves his arkas a designer by this charming blouse which 
combines mousseline and cachemire. His hat of gray taffeta 


DEUILLET 

Satin has become quite the smartest fabric for the 
tailored suit and makes the coat and skirt of the 
model sketched above. The bodice is fashioned | 
of chiffon with embroidery of metallic threads. e.. 
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PUTS. THE 
YOUTH IN. EVER.Y THING 


The crisp freshness of spring finds reflection in these two frocks designed by Miss F. Mf. A. Steinmetz. April without a foulard would not be A pril, 
x and this season more than ever is favoritism accorded to the fabric. The first model ts made of this silk and fashioned with all the simplicity of the 
mode; where the skirt is caught up jauntily in the front a petticoat of mulle peeks-out from beneath, while organdie lends its charm in collar and cuffs. 
The second frock epitomises femininity in its most captivating mood; for who could resist the quaint modernity of a plain little taffeta bodice and a 
sofily plaited chiffon skirt? The double collar is a\favorite with Miss Steinmetz, and for the one next to the face she selects real lace like the frill at the 
waist-line. Of course bet’ frocks have a sash, and as the ends are caught under at the hems their gay fluttering gives even more grace to the silhouette. 
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a Drian puffs his lady’s hair with such dis- 
tinction in his drawings that every womar: 
yearns to copy the stvle that he has created. 


Demure curls belie the sophistica- 
tion of this high head-dress, which 
lends charm,to the fair-haired girl. 


COIFFING THE HAIR 
TO THE HEIGHT § @ 
OF THE MODE 


ORE than a century ago, a high- 
brow author wrote of the magic 
in women’s locks. He knew 
whereof he spoke! Magic there 
is, though in varying degrees 
of bewitchery. That the coif- 

fure makes the face is in nowise too sweeping 
an assertion, for the well-dressed head brings 
distinction to the plainest of faces, while 

-—one thoughtlessly arranged can make unat- 
tractive a face that is beautiful. 

The hair fixed in straight severity may 
become one type of woman, while frivolous 
curls are required to beautify her sister. The 
mode in hair-dressing demands height, yet 
one must not sacrifice individuality to its 
decree. Adaptation of style is ever per- 
missible, for no one thing can express per- 
sonality so emphatically as hair-dressing. 
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Fairchild 


Charlotte 


Posed by 
Miss Clara Joel 


If one ts statuesque, emphasize it by arranging the hair in stately 
fashion, meeting the height that is demanded by the mode of to-day. 


From Paris comes simplicity in every fashion, and this plain coifiure 
ts very popular—Soulié has made ti so by advocating it in his sketches. 
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For the carly days of spring Miss Steinmetz 
creates a wrap of duvetyn that buttons most 
ingeniously. To accompany this; she plans a 
picturesque hat with uncurled ostrich quills 
stuck most nonchalantly through the brim. 
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New, because tt follows fashion’s whim, yet quaint in 
the old fashioned poke of its brim, is this adorable sum 
mer hat that brings charm to all youthful femininity. 


® 


The Paris Openings . 


HE fact that wool is now more expensive 

than silk accounts no doubt for the pro- 

fusion of models of taffeta and satin shown 

in Paris this season. Silk Jersey, alpaga de 

soie, silk gabardine, crépe Georgette and 

the heavier crépe de Chine, foulard, bro- 
cade and tulle—dozens of frocks are made of these 
stuffs. In wool there is cashmere—the twilled 
hairy sort—Jersey, serge, gabardine and cheviot, 
and a sort of light-weight, loose canvas which is 
very pretty for manteaux or tailored frocks, but 
which does not lend itself so well to the one-piece 
frock. Besides, there are models here and there of 
rather curious woolen stuffs, odd stripes and 
weaves with a new-old look about them 4,hich is 
peculiarly smart. 

In stvle frocks are thoroughly modern, and the 
silhouette in general is slender and straight. The 
vaist-line is almost: uniformly low or ‘“‘normal”’. 
The high waist-line, which was seen here and there 
earlier in the season, does not appear in the collec- 
tions to any extent. 

Long sleeves are either close-fitting, straight or 
very wide at the wrists. Three-quarter sleeves are 
usually widened in some way below the elbow, 
where there is often an undersleeve of transparent 
muslin. The very short sleeve is featured by almost 
every house of Paris and reminds us that we shall 
have to take thought for our elbows this season! 
The fashion is a cruel one, but what care the cou- 
turiers, who design frocks only for the young and 


beautiful? And the truth is that the short sleeve 


is very fetching. 

The line at the neck is practically unchanged. It 
may be straight or round or V-shaped or square, 
and it is very often square. It is also very often 
straight and wide across the shoulders, and there 
are a few—not many—high collars. The line at the 
neck, speaking of evening gowns, is usually square 


Summer fur, lied in a bow, brings contrast to 
the summer hat of fine straw. For so Miss 
Steinmetz decrees it, and upon a hlack straw 
hat with downward tilted brim and gracious 
lines she suggests a simple bow of ermine. 
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REDFERN 


Draped la Gainsborough” is 
the quaint skiri of this pale blue 
silk frock with its dainty lace 
corsage. To complete the picture 
is a broad hat of Italian straw with 
blue velvet ribbons and pink roses. 


WORTH 

An exceedingly smart frock 
is made of blue serge, with 
the corsage of white shan- 
lung tightened at the waist 
to comply with one of the 
newest dictates of the mode. 


Aime 
Dupont 


MRS. HENRY P. RUSSELL 
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WORTH 


4 One may coquet behind the organdie collar that gives 
unusuadlness to a gray shantung frock, embroidered 
with lines of an odd greenish blue. The back, which 
simulates a Bolero, is lined with green-blue shantung. 
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WORTH 

For Miss Ethel Harriman, wko wus recently 
married to Lieutenant Henry P. Russell in 
Trance, Worth made this distinguished look- 
ing wedding-gown of white satin. The train, 
falling from the shoulders, is lined with 
chiffon that is edged with silver ribbon. 


and very low, and sleeves are reduced to the very 
scantiest fragments of silk or tulle, while in some 


_cases a slender strap across the shoulder is all that 


stands between safety and disaster. 
Straight Lines Reflect Dignity and Charm at* Worth’s 


Always dignified, always smart, the collection of 
the Maison Worth is this season more than usually 
pleasing. Charming are the simple frocks of serge 
and Jersey—there is ‘‘ Promenade”’ in beige prettily 
trimmed with buttons—and the afternoon frocks 
of taffeta and satin are exceedingly pretty and 
graceful in line. A novelty-is a frock of black silk 
Jersey, painted with colored flowers and sleeved with 
black mousseline. This is christened “ Armide”’. 

Straight. in general is the line at Worth’s, and 
the girdles are placed at the normal waist-line. 
Occasionally the girdle proper is omitted, as in 
‘“‘Sultane’”’, where the corsage of black and gold 
brocade, chemise in form, is wrinkled slightly about 
the hips, the folds being drawn to the left side and 
continued in the black satin tunic. Very pretty is 
this frock with its short brocade sleeves, edged with 
gold ball-fringe, and its underskirt similarly fringed 
with gold. The neck-line is round, and the sil- 
houette is exceptionally smart. 

“Petite Reine” is an odd little tailored frock of 
soft dull blue cheviot. of an unusually delicate 
quality. The jacket is new in form, and is trimmed 
with silver ga/on and a bit of delicate dull blue em- 
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DQ@UILLET 
A At a glance this afternoon 
frock appears exceedingly 
sim ple, but on closer ins pec- 
a tion one fairly marvels at 
the fascinating way in which 
the skirt is draped. Every 
if fold of terra-cotta taffeta 


proclaims the touch of the 
Parisian, as does the gold 
embroidery in the galloon. 


REDFERN 


This costume was designed 
for the stage, but its loveli- 
ness is appropriate to any 
function. The skirt ts white 
tissue woven with silver, 
while the bodice scintillates 
with paillettes and brilliants. 
The cape is of contrary 
nature, for it is coral 
outside and black within. 
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GEORGETTE 


It is a simple matter to captivate, if one may be 
privileged to view the world from beneath a large 
hat of fine brown straw, trimmed with uncurled 
Bordeaux plumes tipped with grayish brown. 


PREMET 


If clothes affect your spirits, 
bring them cheer by wearing 
this becoming frock of cor- 
beau blue satin and red 
voile. The skirt is slightly 
draped at the hem, but the 
happy inspirations are the 
blue cord embroidery and 
the gay red buttons which 
fasten the turned-back cuffs. 


MARGAINE 
LACROIX 


To wrap oneself within the 
folds of this satin cloak is 
indeed a joy. In outline it 
is approved by every critic, 
and no artist can gainsay 
the beauty of its coloring, 
for very dark lead-colored 


and violet satin is em- 


broidered in varying shades 
of gray to match the tassels. 
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DOUCET 


Every young “girl will 
want.a rose satin frock, 
such as Mlle. Du/flos 
wears on the Paris stage. 
Very youthful is the 
muslin frill and hat of 
mauve tulle and velvet 


CHANEL 


In *“‘V Abbé Constantin’’, that delightful 
play at the Comédie Francaise, Mlle. Sorel 
wears this simple frock of heavy Jersey 
silk, effectively striped in rose and white. 
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ROYANT 


Beige Djersadrap, combined with 
beige silk Jersey, makes this smart 
top-coat, which was sketched in 
Paris before being exported to 
Kurzman. The blouse also sailed 
to New York to Kurzman, and car- 
ried dainty femininity in its thin 
white Jersey silk and knilted bands. 
The knitted hat is from Odette. 


broidery. Brilliant blue galalite but- 
tons and wide cuffs complete this 
jacket, which is worn over a beautiful 
little one-piece frock of blue cheviot, 
girdled oddly with blue and topped 
with silver cloth bearing flowers of 
blue cheviot in appliqué and blue 
embroidery. This appliqué trimming 
is very effective, resembling brocade. 
The deep narrow V of the corsage is 
filled in with silver tissue. 

Very odd is a knee-length smock of 
black silk Jersey, cut in a deep U at 
the top in front, worn over a frock of 
checked black and white mousseline, 
the sleeves of which are fringed with 
black ostrich. 

‘“‘Printaniére”’ is fashioned of rose 
tussore with drawn threads forming 
a plaid—very odd, this—under a 
jacket, which is as oddly made of 
squares of rose and beige tussore per- 
fectly joined together, forming a vast 
check. So soft are the colors that the 
alternating five-inch squares are not 
in the least too striking, and the whole 
is very pleasing and original. 

A frock of foulard in black and 
white—the silhouette slender, the 
frock trimmed with white crépe and 
black fringe—is a popular model. 
Very large black spots closely placed 
on a white ground—a mere tracery of 
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MARTHE GAUTHIER 


Woven in one tubular piece is this remarkable 
sweater of beige Jersey. It is worn over a 
mousseline blouse embroidered in beige and 
blach silks. The edges are all thickly rolled. 
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LANVIN 


Very heavy is ine navy silk Jersey 
that has been selected for this loosely 
belted frock. Grosgrain ribbon of a 
beice shade, to accord with the 
stitchery, binds the neck and hem. 


white being visible—result in a very 
pretty effect, neither startling nor 
commonplace; and the foulard is one 
of the prettiest of the season. 

There are a number of black frocks 
—Worth’s collection would not be 
complete without them—and several 
dainty evening frocks of great beauty 
for young girls, as well as a half dozen 
of the robes d’intérieures, for which 
the house of Worth is famous. Very 
lovely are these trailing robes of 
transparent stuffs with such color 
combinations as gray over orange or 
some other shade of yellow, and rose 
and white with a touch of embroidery. 


Laces Old and New Make Sumptu- 
ous the Callot Frock 


Sumptuousness at the Maison Cal- 
lot is a foregone conclusion, and no 
exception is this newest coilection. 
Evening gowns scintillate with won- 
derful jet trimmings, or are jetted to 
such an extent that all material van- 
ishes from view—jet is the entire 
dress. Brocades are luxurious in 
metallic threads woven in design. 
Evening gowns receive the most at- 
tention, and a straight, long-waisted, 
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JENNY 


When you don an ajternoon or evening 
gown, swathe your chin with navy dlue 
tulle, and when you have tied it in a huge 
bow behind you will look very Parisienne 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Ready to attend any sporting event ts 
this woman smartly clad in her many- 
pocketed coat of beige velours de laine. 


CALLOT 


Of the new greenish blue satin is this 
becoming Easter suit with its loosely 
draped coat and newly plaited skirt. 
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Models 
Imported by 
GIDDING 


FRANCE ROLF 
Silken threads, curled and looped to 


imitate ostrich, give weight to the 
tulle panels that veil this black satin 
frock with its pink girdle so casually - 
swathed. The hat?—from Maria Guy. 


stately silhouette prevails. Trained are 
these frocks, and pointed their finish at 
the floor, while wide décolletage is favored. 
Many skirts are so narrow that thev are slit 
inches and inches from the hem, in order to 
give their wearers the power of locomotion. 
Again and again the dinner gown is of a 
transparent éissue, with magnificent em- 
broideries through which may be glimpsed 
the sheath-like foundation. Old gold; bright 
blue, and of course the ever-present black 
and white hold sway in the field of color. 
Afternoon dresses, in every line of their 
exquisite draperies, reflect the touch Callot. 
In hue there is the new-old beige, also navy 
and framboise. Though dark in ground, 
these frocks are made gay with brilliant em- 
broideries that lend many a striking contrast. 
Some of these afternoon dresses are for all 
the world like tea-gowns—the sleeves are so 
wide and graceful in their flare. With a per- 
versity that is feminine, other sleeves go to 
the other extreme and are exceedingly short. 
Lace has come into its own again, and in 
this collection is an emphatic note. Metallic 
laces are en évidence, but it is the hand-made 
laces that bring the most inspiration. Chan- 
tilly and Alencon make wonderful the frocks 
for formal usage, while filet and its rival, 
Point de Venise, are lavishly applied to lin- 
geric dresses that are of a vast importance. 
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PREM ET 


A coat reaches the height of individuality when it is 
designed from marine blue serge and paneled with 


dull red voile, embroidered in the same blue shade. 


-MAUPAS 


Beige wool Jersey, collared with brown silk Jersey, 
makes this suit, but in the blouse the materials are re- 
versed, for the tan fabric is appliquéd on the brqwn. 


One Looks Longest at Jenny’s Backs 


Large and varied is the collection of the Maison 
Jenny. Many of the frocks are draped in odd ways, 
a mild form of “pulled-back”’ drapery being fea- 
tured, and there is one bustle-like puff in black 
satin which is rather striking. Again, many of the 
frocks are straight, particularly the tailleurs, which 
are simple in line and exceedingly pretty. 

“Bristol” is especially smart, with its straight 
military collar, straight lines and pretty tasseled 
blouse. Very odd is “Canary” with its sleeveless 
coat and semi-fitted back, at which one looks twice 
before one is sure one likes it. The canary yellow 


Jersey skirt is shirred to the semi-fitted corsage 


at quite a new angle—a little below the actual 
waist-line on each hip and drooping to three inches 
below in the middle back. The front of this unusual 
frock is one-piece in effect and is crossed by a 
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JEANNE DUC 


Red and white embroidery 
gives a different look to a 
becoming hat and gilet of 
Begonia red silk, which is 
particularly appealing to 
one of youthful years. 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


buckled be!t of coras 
galon. 

Curiously enough it is 
at the back of each of 
the models of the Maison 
Jenny that one looks 
longest. There is always 
some bit of drapery— 
a puff here, a pouch 
there—to interest us. 
Some models are pouch- 
ed above the belt, some 
below, and some even 
are pouched in front. 
In some instances the 
lissue falls straight in 
the back from shoulder 
to hem, while the front 
of the skirt is pulled 
softly back and fastened 
with a huge bow of silk. 

Mme. Jenny makes 
much of these huge 
bows of ribbon and tulle. 
A great knot of tulle at 
the back of the neck 
balances the folds which 
swathe the chin and 
throat, even the tip of 
the nose being veiled 
with tulle. This oddly smart arrangement of tulle— 
dark blue tulle, often—is shown with tailored frocks 
and afternoon gowns. It is chic, but must be vastly 
uncomfortable. However, with a hat drawn down 
well over the eyes and a veil drawn up well over the 
chin and mouth, with the enormous sheltering bow 
in the back, one may go about absolutely “incog”. 
The mask is perfect. 

It is the fashion at the Maison Jenny to attach 
the skirt to the corsage section anywhere but at the 
waist-line. This new and pretty idea is demon- 
strated again and again in the collection. Some- 
times it is the back of the skirt which is dropped, as 
described above. Again it is the sides of the skirt 
which are attached a few inches below the belt; and 
occasionally the skirt is attached to the top of the 
frock a few inches above the belt. The girdle itself, 
however, is usually placed at the normal waist-line. 

There are many frocks of black taffeta and black 
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From a delightful inspiration came this 
waistcoat in chamois, which has dull red 
and brown leaves printed upon its yellow 
surface. The suit is beige covert cloth. 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Of many surprises is this model 
named “‘Toison d'Or”. It is 
a cloak and also a cape; one 
side is simple in black satin, 
tne other gorgeous with gold and 
black embroidery on heize satin. 


DEUILLET 


“Surprise” is the name given fo 
this frock of black silk Jersey, and 
indeed it lives up to the implication. 
The back is posttively prim with 
severity, but the front shows a frivo- 
lous skirt of gold tissue. veiled with a 
black lace apron apbliquéd in gold. 


DOUCET 


Delicate cord embroiders the oddly straight coat which is made of mustard 
oo yellow duvetyn. Curious, but very pretty, is the straight back of the dark. 
blue crépe frock; it ts cut in one with the kimono sleeves. Chinese em- 
broidery gives brilliancy to the watstcoal. The hat of white satin is an 
artistic creation of Lucie Hamar, and is veiled with brown malines. 
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The three Parisians stand proudly in their newest frocks, just received from their 
couturiers. The first one is wearing her Jenny dress of dark blue gabardine, 
trimmed and piped with blue foulard. The friend to whom she is speaking also wears 
a gabardine frock from the same house, while between them is a Martial et Armand 
patron, who has on a black satin veiled in malines and girdled in pale blue satin. 


satin and metal /isswe. Blouses also are fashioned of tissues of silver or gold, 
woven with white or some pale color. Many of the evening frocks are made 
almost wholly of metallic stuffs. Much lace is employed in the making of the 
Jenny models—much tulle and not a little embroidery; and many frocks are 
made of Jersey. 

The Genius of Lanvin Takes Many Forms 


Very odd are the frocks shown this season by the Maison Lanvin. For instance, 
the Lanvin skirts, speaking generally, are never the same length all round. They 
are shorter in the front than in the back or shorter—or longer—on the sides. It 
is the same way with the coats, which are cut long or short in unexpected places. 
One very pretty coat is made of dull rose velveteen, crossed in front in surplice fash- 
ion, the ends tucked through slits under the arms. Across the sides and back the 
coat is a little more than half-length, and the sleeves are wide and opened at the 
wrists, where they are strapped across undersleeves of thin white muslin. 

Rather similar in effect is a blouse of bright green velvet which is drawn well 
down over the hips and adorned with green buttons above a band of white wool 
galon. The long sleeves flare in the Lanvin fashion at the wrist, the opening for the 
wrist being made at an angle—a slant—across the front of the sleeve. This open- 
ing in the front of the sleeve, instead of frankly across the end, is one of the features 
of the style Lanvin. | 

Many. of the tailored jackets are rather wide and loose, falling in soft folds under 
the girdle, which is not by any means tight. And below the girdle are pockets— 
three is the number approved by Mme. Lanvin this season—one above the other 
and all, often, of the same size. These are not “patches” but slits, placed about 
three inches apart and corded at the edges; and they are oddly decorative. Occa- 
sionally these pockets are fitted with narrow “flaps”, which are sometimes em- 
broidered. Jackets and manteaux show this series of pockets, which often form the 
most marked feature of the garment. 

One pocket in particular should be mentioned, since even the coat beneath is cut 
away to give it prominence. This is a pocket of serge on the side of a blue serge 
coat. It is topped by a band of serge about an inch and a half wide, looped at the 
ends and firmly buttoned. Above this is a cuff-like second pocket of blue and gold 
brocade, with a narrow band of rose silk across the lower edge. The rest of the coat 
is of the very simplest design that could possibly be imagined, but this ornate 
pocket renders it quite unique and altogether desirable. (Continued on page 110) 
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D@UILLET 


One of the very new lines for spring may 
be found in this black crépe dress with 
plaited tabliers of old blue crépe, em- 
broidered in shadow-stitch with black silk 
threads. The same circular motifs, appli- 
quéd on blue crépe, ornament the bodice. 


JENNY 

Springtime cheeriness is seen im every 
white polka-dot that is stamped upon this 
rose mousseline frock. Shirred in old- 
fashioned quaintness ts the youthful bodice, 
which has a yoke of white tulle and a 
scanty frill of white embroidered muslin. 
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APRIL S LADY WEARS 
WIDE-BRIMMED -HATS 


HE first days of spring, with all their witchery, have led me 

to change my mind as to the sort of hats to design for this 

April issue of Harper’s Bazar. I had planned several military 

models with stiff brims and severe decorations. When, how- 

ever, the sun shines on the budding trees in Central Park, 

and the flower vendors on street corners offer me trailing 
arbutus and pixy moss, my military spirit yields for the moment to 
more frivolous fancies. And naturally I thought of brilliant colors, 
for of all seasons of the year the early spring is the time when bright 7 
colors should be worn. There is something so inspiriting in the shed- 
ding of our usually dark and heavy habiliments of the winter! 

Of all colors for the month of April, I most like rose, while a won- 
derful Madonna blue comes second in my affections. When able to 
combine both of these colors in the same design, then indeed am I 
pleased. The wide-brimmed hat, reflected in the mirror, shows this 
combination in a becoming manner. The straw is a fine, supple 
Milan, just the shade of an American Beauty rosebud before it be- 
comes full blown; and a band of rose ribbon, embroidered with tiny 
blue sprays and ‘edged with a narrow strip of brown squirrel, en- 
circles the crown and forms a looped bow in front. 

This shade of rose and this wide-brimmed hat shape will be very 
chic when worn with an afternoon gown of chiffon or soft satin. The 
frock pictured here is the same soft shade of rose as the hat. The 
grape design illustrates in a striking manner the French fondness at 


the moment for fruit motifs in decoration. The sash girdle is of satin 
grosgrain ribbon in my favorite shade of blue—a blue, by the way, 
which has a green tone. 
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Cam pbell Studio 
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Like all other Americans, I am deeply inter. 
, ested in the success of the Liberty Loan and 
the War Savings Stamp campaign. In order 
to show my desire to help, I have designed a 
cloth of silver sports hat that I call my “‘ War 
Stamp Hat’’. It is made of alternating squares of 
silver and blue tinsel cloth, quilted together with 
blue feather-stitching. The moderately soft 
crown is swathed with blue satin, and the brim 
is faced with the same fabric, as silver or gold 
cloth is too harsh to be worn against the face. 

Organdie, which has been so favorably ac- 
cepted for gowns—Palm Beach simply went mad 
over this crisp, transparent fabric—is equally 
delightful for hats. I have used it for trimming, 
but later when hot weather approaches I shall 
make entire hats of it, and not only in white, but 
in shades of rose, blue and a colorful. yellow. 
The leghorn hat in the upper right hand corner 
is completely covered with tiny frills of white 
organdie. A natural colored lemon, nestling 
among glossy leaves, is the only. decoration. 

A bit of a novelty is the Hawaiian hat with its 
brim formed almost entirely of fringed straw. 
Isn’t it odd, by the way, how everything Hawai- 
ian so suddenly disappeared? When war was 
declared, ukelele orchestras infested the land— 
to-day we prefer brass bands! Another novelty 
is the halo hat of blue openwork straw and satin. 
The bandeau fitting the head very snugly is of 
the blue satin. These pictures, all posed in a 
corner of my new shop, show certain tendencies 
which I shall develop more fully next month, 


Lttman- Jaffee” 
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The De Pinna children are on their Easter holiday, so they proudly walk along the Avenue in their spring coats. Anne wears her covert one 

with a plaited skirt, while Harry turns out as a sailor boy in linen suit and naval jacket. Their mama got her tailleur at Gidding’s—it is heavy 

gray Jersey cloth embroidered in wool—while her friend went to Bergdorf Goodman for a blue suit, which has checked revers and a white cloth - 

vest, and to Mercédés for her distinctive hat. Walking at the extreme right of the pavement is a girl wearing a Harry Collins model of navy 
and white shepherd’s check, combined with blue tricot, and a Ferlé Heller hat bes peaking youthfulness. 


ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE 


With the GADABOUT 


HE Avenue, after a very monotonous 

winter, attained the activity of spring with 

a suddenness that was surprising.. A warm 

sun and gentle breezes ever have an en- 

livening influence, but this spring their 

coming was met with enthusiasm. Oh, 
the joy of being warm again!—for did any one 
know such continued cold could be? The shop- 
windows are gay with bright clothes for the spring— 
this is to be a colorful year. Women are appearing 
in new street things, while straw hats give an at- 
mosphere of cheer with their gaily tilted wings and 
vivid flowers. 

Women revel in their new head-gear. After 
being aproned for bandage-making most of the 
day, it is delightful to don a charming hat that by 
its prettiness brings happiness to all who may be 
about, and revives the spirits of its owner as well. 
The Parisian knows the psychological effect the 
hat produces, so throughout the war it has never 
been neglected. 

Really, life has been most diverting lately, for 
chere have been many interesting things happen- 
ing. Galli-Curci came to New York! The ovation 


An organdie collar turns its frill backwards to be 
modish, and a lace-irimmed chemisette adds a 


From over the seas comes a chemisette of Parisian 
making with its sailor collar buttoned down the mid- 


dle. Bonwit Teller also shows bags, interesting in accorded her is history, so it is well there is nothing novel collar to compete. Chains are smart of 

the Oriental shades of their beadwork, and a new- left for me to say, as the wondrousness of her is galalith links, or woven from steel and jet beads, and 

shaped leather bag to carry on shopping tours. beyond mere telling. Then Mrs. August Belmont dainty hosiery is a necessity. From Bonwit Teller. 
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LOPYRIGHT 'NTERNATIONAL 


Miss Harriet McCook has deserted Tux- 
edo Park for the sunny Palm Beach sands. 


Foulard, with spring- 
like gaiety, com- 
 bines with chiffon 
to make this Mollie 
O’Hara dress. 


A new shop, Mrs. Collins, I nC.., has opened on the 
Avenue, and this navy frock with écru wool lace comes 
from there. The beige feathered hat is from Burby. 
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Black motifs render 
effective a white chif- 
fon frock that Mc- 
Nally makes over a 


black foundation, 


returned from abroad and gave a most interesting 
talk on war work to the members of the Cosmopol- 
itan Club. She laid emphasis upon the wonderful 
work England is doing in the war—such addresses 
are so absorbing! One feels one must do some- 
thing—something vital. How few of us are really 
giving of ourselves to the war! If we could be over 
there, we imagine we should do so much. There is 
ample demand for our energies right here, but the 
atmosphere of every-day life is not inspirational. 
Let’s make it so. Each day suppose we add a few 
more minutes to war work, until eventually the time 
will come when every second we can spare will be 
utilized in helping America and her Allies. 

Smith College maintains a unit that cares for 
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Mrs. William R. Hearst defies the southern 
sun with harem veil and nove! parasol. 


Beige chiffon has been fashioned by Thurn into an 
afternoon frock that has elaborate embroidery in 
beads and a fringe of monkey fur weighting the tunic. 
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To have a downward tilt to tts brim is a feature 
of the modish hat. And to be even more modern, 
Mercéd?s has bound it with grosgrain ribbon and 
added an eccentric cluster of futurist flowers. 


PYRIGHT 


Ensign John M. Rutherfurd of the Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Key West, comes to Palm Beach with Mrs. Rutherfurd 


nineteen villages in the devastated region of 
France, and it is indeed a compliment that its mem- 
bers are the only women permitted to remain in 
this section for reconstruction work. Isn’t it 
appalling that in these destroyed villages not only 
is every building shattered, but there is not an in- 
habitant left between the ages of twelve and fiftv— 
the Germans deported all the others. ©The 
different classes of Smith each undertake to 
provide certain articles—and in this systematic 
way definite quantities may always be coun- 
ted on. 

There were so many discouraging things said 
about transportation south that for a time one 


felt one must forego a holiday in Palm Beach. But 


reports are always exaggerated, and-it turned out 
that the only inconvenience to be experienced was 
ghanging cars at Washington, and who minded that? 
—for to-day Washington is the Mecca of all things 
worth while. It is a treat instead of an annoyance 
to pass a few hours within its limits. So, with 
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When satin and taffeta allied themselves to 
bring distinction to this black dinner gown, 
they were assured of victory, even before gray 
chenille poppies joined their forces. From 
Bergdorf Goodman comes this charming frock. 


A picturesque hat for the more formal hours of 
the day may be found at Mary’s Hat Shop. 
The wide brim is liséré straw, and tiers of 
burnt ostrich effectively siand about ihe crown. 
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The joy of ocean bathing with her mother makes little 
Cornelia Prime forget the loss of. a mere tooth or two. 


knitting-bags over our arms and trunks full of cot- 
ton frocks and be-flowered hats, we journeyed 
southward. 

What bliss to find summer again, even though 
some days were exceedingly hot! No one could 
complain, for not many weeks ago we prayed for 
just such a condition. The old ocean rolled in with 
as much enthusiasm as ever, and the bathers 
greeted the incoming waves with positive affection. 
There is always speculation on the subject of bath- 
ing suits, and it must be admitted that many freak- 
ish ones do appear at Palm Beach, but the ones that 
really are admired are those of conservative style 
and colorings that. are not conspicuous. Many 
smart suits were plain black or navy satin, while 
plaids of dark combination were very charming. 
Black and purple are a wondrous combination, and 
very good-looking when worn with purple stockings 
and black satin bathing shoes. 

Those who sat on the sands wore prettier frocks 
than they had for many a year, for their simplicity 
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was so feminine—and it is femininity that every 
woman would have! Cotton was greatly used in 
these morning frocks, but the dresses that really 
made a sensation were those of calico. It was in- 
teresting, for it was in Harper’s Bazar that this 
mode was introduced. These calico frocks were 
made in new old-fashioned designs and piqué or 
linen used as their trimming; and as the hat of 
poke shape is decidedly the fad, it accorded most 
delightfully with these adorable frocks. Sashes 
were an accessory, I noticed, so this summer I 
dare say every one will have her waist tied about 
with muslin or ribbon that will finish in a perky bow 
behind. It is a happy revival, for a sash is so be- 
coming and covers up such a multitude of sins. 

The really, truly event of the season was the Red 
Cross Garden Féte. Everybody wended her way 
thither, and all donned their prettiest afternoon 
frocks to lend picturesqueness to the scene. Mrs. 
Stotesbury had on a most summery gown of white 
chiffon that was banded with marvelous filet lace— 
everywhere was seen wonderful real laces. At times 
whole dresses were made of them. Women have 
certainly plundered their treasure chests in an 
effort at wartime economy! Mrs. Alfred Vander- 
- bilt brought her two small boys, who attracted a 
great deal of attention by their enthusiasm, and 
also by their suits of coarsely woven ochre linen 
worn with white handkerchief linen blouses. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt herself had on a clinging frock. of black 
chiffon, with whimsical scarf-ends falling from each 
shoulder. To describe all the charrfingly dressed 
women at the Féte would take pages, in fact every- 
where you went you were captivated by the dainti- 
ness of the frocks and the gaily trimmed hats. 

It was horrible to leave and return to the bleak- 
ness of a New York March, and, not having the 
strength of mind to come directly back, I stopped 
off for a day-.or two at Richmond. It was chilly 
- there—the climate is far from Southern, though the 
warmth of one’s reception has in no way a North- 
ern atmosphere. The alligator was crawling about 
in the Jefferson pool, and the Country Club, with 
its huge log fires, was as attractive as ever—more 
so, one might say, for wherever you went in Rich- 
mond there were officers. They come over from 
Camp Lee, and when the new ground school of 
aviation is opened I can’t see where there will be 
space for ordinary mortals. Out at West Hampton 
I was surprised to see a row of adorable bungalows, 
and it was explained to me that they belonged to 
the country school. This country school movement 
is very wonderful. All city parents should rejoice 
in the privilege these day schools afford, for the 
atmosphere of home is still maintained, while the 
advantages of country life may be enjoyed through- 
out daytime hours. And what a vast amount of 
anxiety is avoided!—for a bus is provided to gather 
up the children and take them out, and also to re- 
turn them, so the need of such problematic things 
as nurses can be dispensed with. Richmond is cer- 
tainly fortunate in having a school so delightfully 
situated and conducted by such efficient instructors. 
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Alfred and George Vanderbilt find merry - 
the Red Cross Garden Féte at Palm Beach 


Parasols have flirtatious natures—fem- 
inine coquetry is expressed in their every 
tilt. Above are the débutantes of Parasol- 
dom, introduced to the modish world at 
Palm Beach. The two that are opened are 
of sports satin, and so is the plain one be- 
low. They are very smart, while of a more 
frivolous nature are the ones of flowered 
silk and puffed chiffon. From Altman. 


If one is slender, one may accentuate it by wearing this casually 
belied frock from Louise. The skirt is black satin, and the 
tunic of white crépe is elaborately embroidered in silken threads. cr 


Of what interest is a mere doll, when you have donned a new 
frock that Mrs. Stremmell has made by hand for you of pale 
blue handkerchief linen and white embroidery of dainty pattern? 
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For the trimming of a straw turban, feathers have been 
th pasted together to form interesting wings that glitter with 
sequins. In silhouette these wings appear as butterilies. 


; Bendel makes luxurious many a spring hat by the use of 
Japanese aigrettes. Photographed in the circle above is a 
wide-brimmed model, beautified by aigrettes in the form of fans. 


EASTER DAWNS 
| wm CHEERFUG 
AND FROCKS 


Sey HENRI BER VES 
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ITH the coming of the Easter season, people are 

budding out in springtime things of radiant at- 

tractiveness. Over in Paris this cheerful dressing 

has been noted for some time, and it never takes 

long for New York to reflect the French example. 

Paris is the old Paris again. It has ever been the 
rendezvous of the world, and to-day in quite a different sense 
the Allied armies are making it their headquarters. 

We know that the Parisian must be prosperous, for nearly 
every new dress created by the modistes is rich in embroidery 
—and the frock is always originated, not with popularity in 
mind, but for some individual, or to carry out some personal 
fancy. And so unless lovely frocks are being purchased, there 
is no excuse for their origination. Many of Callot’s and Chér- 
ult ’s new things are dark in ground and brilliant in embroidery, 
while hats grow larger and larger and more elaborate. 

Many an Easter bonnet is large of brim with a tendency to 
droop. This slightly mushroom shape is very becoming, as it 
has a delightful way of softening the face. Flowers grow in 
great profusion upon all the later hats of the season, though 
they have quite a rival in the Japanese aigrette, which has been 
dyed every shade to meet the rainbow tints of to-day’s mode. 
Every kind of flower may be seen. Tiny ones make whole hats, 
while large roses and poppies bloom upon many a bit of head- 
gear. Of various things are flowers fashioned, with many of 
them of the materials to which we are accustomed. Novelties 
in the artificial garden are gorgeous blooms of taffeta silk and 
ribbon, and sometimes velvet makes the petals when the flow- 
ers are large and flat. 

Two shades must gain special recognition among the many 
colors of the moment. One is blue, that wonderful shade that 
Raphael uses for his Madonna, and the other is dove gray. 
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These frocks have such an allure that to give preference to any one is impossible, as each bears an indi- 
viduality quite its own. The model at the left is navy foulard, printed with Japanese design in Oriental 
red and white and flounced with black lace. The center frock, with its black lace, personifies loveliness, 
while at the end a black satin coat brings distinction to a frock. of tan gabardine. Black and tan silks 
make the deeply knotted fringe and embroider the demure daisy patches scaltered here and there. 
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That real lace once again 
exerts its aristocratic rule 
over the world of lace is em- 
phasised by the Cluny vest 
that is the dominant note in 
this suit of dlack satin. 


Even on wheatless days one 
may wear this wheat- 
trimmed hat without a qualm 
of conscience, for this brand 
is exempt on the grounds 
that it is artificial and there- 
fore has no food value. 
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Posed by 
Miss Marion Davies 


Campbell Studio 
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Suggesting the daffodils and 
the promise of spring ts this 
suit of yellow cloth. The hat 
has a pompon of bronze cog 
resembling the one worn 
by an Italian officer. 


When spring is in a windy 
mood, comfort will be found 
in Bendel’s straw turban 
with paradise trimming, 
pictured above. That all-im- 
portant accessory, the veil, is 
heavy-meshed and becoming. 
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One of the smartest spring blouses is of 
white batiste combined with checked 
gingham, and may be ordered with the 
gingham of while checked with Copen- 


, hagen blue, green, tan or rose. $5.05. : 
\ 
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FASHION FAVORS 
FRDCKS OF ORGANDIE 


Harper's Basar will do all of your shopping without charge 
for the service. The articles illustrated on these three pages 
are special values for the current month only, therefore we 
suggest that you send your order carly if you wish us to secure 
them for you. They will be sent postpaid to your address upon 
receipt of cheque or money-order. Address Harper’s Bazar 
‘ Shopping Service, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


Lavender organdie frock with hem coming al- 
most to the top of the skirt (upper center). The 
fichu collar and sash are of the softest and sheer- 
est white organdie. Frock may also be had in 
pale blue or pink with white collar and sash. 
$23.50. Georgette crépe hat in any color, $25. 


It would be difficult not to look charming in a 
frock such as this at the right. It is of crisp 
organdie, beautifully tucked and trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. Colors white, pink or maize; 
$25. Leghorn hat combined with Georgelte 
crépe in colors to match frock for $12.50. 


A bargain not often found is this pretty frock of 
Sine voile at the left. It comes in exquisite color- 
ings: pale pink, light blue, lavender, white, 
_. peach and bisque with white collar and cuffs; 
{ $10. The turquoise blue or rose straw hat with 
narrow velvet ribbon trimming ts $17.50. 
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A high necked blouse is extremely chic 
with one’s spring suits. 
very newest and prettiest is this beauti- 
fully tailored one with plaited jabot ruf- 
fles and cuffs finely embroidered. $7.95. 
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This good - looking 
sports skirt with the 
cuff belt may be of 
piqué or gabardine 
for $5.50. Batiste 
slip - over - the - head 
blouse with blue or 
rose shadow embrot- 
dery, $3.05. Piqué 
hat with worsted 
embroidery, $17.50 


This is a hand-made blouse, even 


lo the fine Irish 


crochet lace that trims the collar and the Irish 
crochet buttons. The material is French voile, 
and the price is quile a surprising one—$2.90. 
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A pretty touch of color appears in this slip-over-the-head blouse 
of white voile with the ruffles and inserts in the collar and cuffs 
of lavender, blue, rose or beige voile. The price is only $2.95. 


All the distinction of 
simplicity graces this 
little checked vingham 
frock. It may be of 
pink and white, or 
blue and white ging- 
ham, with fine while 
piqué forming the col- 
lar and cuffs and pip- 
ing the buttonholes 
and the belt. $6.05. 


Ruffled blouses are always becoming, and here is 
a worth while one that fits itself to many require- 
ments. It is of white batiste, exceptionally well 
made and trimmed with fluted ruffles for $2.05. 


Slip-over blouse of beige-colored batiste with white 
linen collar dotted in. brown or green, or the blouse 
may be ordered of white batiste with white linen 
collar dotted with brown, green or heliotrope. $2. 
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Above are two charming 
examples of modern cos- 
tume jewelry. Pendant of 
natural cut Chinese jade, 
combined with la pis lazuli 
and old gold enamel. 
Pendant and chain, $20. 
The Chinese jade ring of 
interesting design is $12. 


You will like the new motor and s ports 
glove called the militant. Made of the 
highest grade of washable tan .cape, 
with strap at the wrist, $4.50. The 
grip-on-the-palm glove, sketched with 


it, is remarkably. practical. $3.50 
for women, and $4.50 


for men. 


Here is one of the newest tailored suits Where can one find a prettier or more 
featuring the short loose coat that fashion ~— practical gown than this one of navy blue 
favors. The suit is of navy blue serge with  foulard, combined with fine blue serge? 
white silk waistcoat and~ collar, $35. It is a value not often found, and can be 
Straw hat with upturned brim, $15. offered for this month only at $18.75 


WAYS 
WOOL 


HERE are many ways in which Harper’s Bazar can help you in buying your 

new spring clothes. Our Shopping Department will do ‘all of your buying 

if you wish, or we will be glad to give you any advice about planning your 

wardrobe. We cordially invite you to use this Shopping Department. Its 

services are available to all our readers. Old clothes are, after all, not a 

badge of patriotism, but a depressing influence and should therefore be 
avoided. Everybody agrees nowadays that new clothes have a great psychological 
value, and that it is every woman's duty to look her best always. We can however 
practise great economy by careful buying. There are many charming and inex- 
pensive clothes to be had, in which the most fastidious woman may feel thoroughly 
well dressed. We have givena great deal of time and careful thought to the selection 
of the clothes shown on this and the two preceding pages, and we hope that they 
will be a help to you in making your selections. It has been said that in order to be 
well dressed one must have either unlimited time or an unlimited income. The 
woman who dresses through Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service may achieve the 
desired result with the expenditure of very little time and a moderate wartime in- 
come. We have been able to show here only a few of the pretty clothes that you 
may buy for little money. If these are not just what vou are looking for, Jane 
Jarvis of Harper’s Bazar will b- glad to look for other things for you. It is only 
necessary to write to Miss Jarvis, telling her what you would like her to find for 
you in the New York shops. Miss Jarvis’s services are given to every reader ot 
Harper’s Bazar absolutely free of charge. 
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This Fton dress has attained popu- 
larity by two means. It conserves 
wool, in addition to making the 
slender wearer look younger and 
lovelier. Of navy blue or black serge. 
with tucked white satin underblouse 
and a white satin collar for $25 
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Furniture 


Floor Coverings Fifth Ave. & 4/*St. 


> 


Decorations NEW YORK 
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Gown of Imported Cotton 
Voile, trimmed with real 
Filet Lace and Hand- 
Embroidery. . $23.75 


Spring and Summer 
Apparel for 
Women and Misses 


at Mic Cutcheon’s 


Gowns, Wraps, Tailor - made, 


Suits, Top Coats, Skirts, Blouses, 
and Hats for Women and Misses. 


Daytime Dresses-— 
$28.75 to 87.50 


Cotton Frocks—-$12.95 to 47.50 
Wool Tailored Suits. 

$32.75 to 79.50 

Suits of Linen and Cotton 

Fabrics— $15.75 to 42.50 

Top Coats and Outer Wraps— 

$27.75 to 69.50 

Separate Skirts—$5.75 to 18.75 


Hand-made Blouses of Ba- 
tiste and real Filet Lace $8.75 


Shirts of Handkerchief 
Linen, Buster Brown 


Model— $4.50 
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She ‘Reason. You Are Nervous 


(Continued from page 47) 


That psycho-analysis does really unearth 
hidden memory images is certainly indicated 
by the illustrative instance given in the 
opening paragraphs. Let me now add a few 
more instances, making still clearer how 
psycho-analysis proceeds, and the wide range 
of human maladies for which psycho-analysis 
is of curative value. 

And, first, I will cite the case of a married 
woman who consulted a New York medical 
psychologist, Doctor B., because of nervous 
symptoms which took the common form of 
depression, anxiety and sleeplessness. She 
informed the doctor that she had thus been 
troubled for about two weeks, and that this 
was her sixth attack of the kind. She added 
that the attacks had been at the rate of one 
a year, each attack lasting on the average 
two months, after which she would be com- 
paratively free from nervousness of any sort 
for another ten months. Making a diagnosis 
of anxiety neurosis, Doctor B. questioned her 
closely as to the circumstances attending the 
lirst attack. 


E learned that its onset had been at a time 

when, after two years of separation from 
her husband, the patient was about to join 
him in New York, whither he had removed 
from a@ European country for business reasons. 
At once the physician suspected that she 
might have undergone a severe emotional 
strain connected with the thought that she 
was about to leave, probably forever, her old 
home and her friends. But she insisted that 
this was not the case; that, on the contrary, 
she had been anxious to make the change, and 
looked forward impatiently to the day when 
she would again be with her husband. She 
denied, moreover, that anything of an emo- 
tionally disturbing character had occurred 
just previous to her departure that might 
account for the first attack of nervousness. 

Resort was now had to dream analysis, 
and, though the patient declared that she had 
not dreamed for years, she finally recalled 
having had a dream on the eve of her first 
attack. It was a dream about a horse that 
had pursued and bitten her. Asked to con- 
centrate on the idea of horses and state what 
this brought to her mind, she narrated first a 
number of incidents in her childhood, when 
she saw much of horses. Then, suddenly, her 
chairy of mental associations turned entirely 
away from horses, as was evident when she 
said: 

‘*Somehow I am reminded that the evening 
before the dream I was greatly frightened by 
seeing a mouse run under my bed. That 
happened a few hours after a man called at 
the house to buy my feather-beds. I was 
selling most of the house furnishings before 
starting for America. 

“He was a disagreeable, impudent feilow, 
she went on. But—”’ 

Abruptly she stopped. Then she added: 

‘*All this is not worth while talking about. 
I am rambling along foolishly and getting 
nowhere.” 

“Cherches thought Doctor B. 
Then urged her to continue. 

“This man,’ the patient resumed, reluc- 
tantly, ‘came to the house more than once. 
He came so often that I got tired of seeing 
him, and was never at home when he called.” 

‘“‘Why did he come so often?” 

‘“Because we could not agree on the price 
he should pay for the beds. 

And now she absolutely refused to proceed 
with the analysis. It really was too absurd. 
How could Doctor B. hope to help her by 
causing her to think of trivialities long for- 
gotten? And so forth 

‘““Madame,” he told her, ‘‘you are hiding 
something from me—something which you do 
not wish to acknowledge even to yourself. 

ou must be entirely frank, or I cannot be of 
ws service to you.’ 

Asserting that his words were insulting, the 
patient immediately took her departure. 
But in two days she returned to say to him: 


INCE leaving you I have been very miser- 

able. I have remembered the whole thing 

and cannot banish it from my thoughts. - So 
I have decided to tell you all.” 

She then informed the doctor that the 
‘disagreeable, impudent fellow,’’ who sought 
to buy her feather-beds, had pressed upon her 
attentions which, at first, she had not resented 
as she should have done. But that, suddenly 
appreciating whither her folly might lead, 
she had become conscience-stricken and ter- 
ror-stricken. 

Then she had repulsed her dangerous ad- 
mirer, had wished never to think of him 
again, and had actually succeeded in forget- 
ting her experience with him until the full 
memory of it, in all its emotional coloring, 
was revived by the psycho-analysis. But, as 
further analysis made certain, the emotional 
storm of shame and remorse, gaining in in- 
tensity by linking itself with certain childhood 
memories of an almost equally disturbing 
character, had persisted beneath her con- 
sciousness. Out of this sub-conscious mental 
action had developed the attacks of anxiety, 
depression, and sleeplessness, which set in 


annually about the time of year when she 
had had the unfortunate affair with her 
persistent caller. 

Often the directly casual influence of 
childhood fears, griefs, shames, anxieties, 
et cetera, in bringing on functional nervous 
trouble without the provocative influence of | 
some later emotional shock, is clearly demon- 
strated by psycho-analysis. 

Take, for example, a singular case of stam- 
mering in a young clergyman. In ordinary 
conversation this clergyman spoke fluently 
enough; and he had no trouble in attending 
to his clerical duties outside the_pulpit. But 
whenever he entered the pulpit to make 
church announcements and preach a sermon, 
he was virtually tongue-tied. In vain he had 
tried to control his utterance. It was impos- 


sible for him to preach, and he was on the 


point of abandoning the ministry and choos- 
ing some other vocation when a friend sug- 
gested that he consult a medical psychologist. 

Answering the psychologist’s questions, he 
stated that his speech difficulty had _ first 
occurred following a period of overstudy. For 
some time it had not troubled him much, but 
gradually had grown worse. He denied the 
occurrence of any specially distressing incident 
during the period of overstudy; and, indeed, 
psycho-analysis failed to reveal any such 
incident. But it did reveal that, without 
being aware of it, the clergyman was haunted 
by keen sentiments of shame, associated with 
bad habits of which he had been guilty in 


_ boyhood. 


These habits he had long since overcomé, 
and seldom, if ever, gave them a moment's 
conscious thought. Subconsciously, he: still 
was thinking much about them; = subcon- 
sciously, as analysis of his dreams left beyond 
doubt, he still was tortured by the boyhood 
fear that people would know, from looking at 
him, that he had been guilty of wrong-doing. 
It was this subconscious fear that caused him 
to stammer when, in the pulpit, all eyes were 
turned on him. And the blotting out of this 
fear, through the psycho-analysis that led to 
its full assimilation, proved to be all that was 
needed to cure him of the troublesome stam- 
mering. 


LMOST every case of stammering, it might 
be added in passing, is now thought by 
medical psychologists to be due to emotional 
complexes harking back to the days of child- 
hood. Frequently, as in the above case, the 
stammering has its basis in subconscious senti- 
ments of shame. But frequently, too, it is the 
result of frights that have lastingly affected a 
nervous system none too strong to begin wit 
In one case, stammering of an extreme sort 
was definitely traced to hysteria occasioned 
during the stammerer’s eighth year, when a 
large dog pounced on him and frightened him 
almost into convulsions. In another case, a 
father’s brutality caused stammering in a 
young woman. Her childhood had been one 
long nightmare, and though, as is usual, her 
conscious recollections of it in later life were 


few and feeble, psycho-analysis showed that 


subconsciously its fears and griefs were as 
vividly present in her mind as at the time of 
their occurrence. 

Stammering, consequently, is coming more 
and more to be regarded as a symptom of 
functional nervous trouble. So is bashfulness. 

It may surprise many bashful people to be 
told his, but the fact remains that when bash- 
ful people are subjected to rigid psycho- 
analysis, the presence of forgotten but origin- 
ally most distressing experiences is always 
found in their subconsciousness. These are 
childhood experiences, calculated at the time 
of their occurrence to create feelings of ti- 
midity and anxiety, even of fear, when in the 
company of others; and on this basis a 
neurotic habit of diffidence has been estab- 
lished. The mechanism is similar to that 
detailed in the case of the young girl who for 
a time so bitterly disappointed the hopes of 
her socially ambitious mother. 

Bashfulness, in fine, is a species of phobia, 
or morbid dread, akin to the morbid dread of 
cats, dogs, fire, disease, et cetera, felt by many 
people. There are thousands of persons to- 
day: who are more or less handicapped by such 
dreads: persons who marvel at their weakness 
of will in regard to the object they dread, and 
never for a moment suspect that the dread is 
but a symbol of a subconscious mental state 
relating to some past experience which at the 
time may have fully justified a feeling of 
dread. Psycho-analysis, carried out with 
sufficient thoroughness, would get at this sub- 
conscious mental state, give it its proper 
setting in the general contents of the mind, 
and thus put an end to the dread. 

Accordingly psycho-analysis is of special 
usefulness to those unfortunate people who 
can by no means be induced to trust them- 
selves outdoors alone, to remain alone in closed 
rooms, or to visit any place where they may 
find themselves in a crowd. It is of usefulness 
likewise to the unfortunates who are perpetu- 
ally obliged to brush their clothes or wash 
their hands because of morbid dread of con- 
tracting some contagious disease. *‘‘I am sure 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Of all the arts that womankind may borrow to accen- 
tuate the beauty that Nature gave, Técla Pearls are 
the least ostentatious and the most effective, merging 
their beauty with the throat they adorn, subsiding 
into the loveliness of womanhood as a finishing touch 
to the work which Nature left Técla to complete. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces 


with genuine diamond clasp 


$75 to $350 


398 Fifth Avenue New York 


10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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In 


N Fifth Avenue in the Forties there is 
a little French shop, so quaint and 
foreign in its atmosphere, that it 


might easily be mistaken for a bit of Paris.. 


Over it presides a genius—a clever French- 
man who treats, waves and cares for the hair 
of a small and exclusive clientéle, many of 
whom were his patrons in Paris before the 
war. His specialty is the permanent wave, 
and the results that he achieves are magical 
and mysterious. 

Preliminary to the wave, Monsieur gives 
what he calls a treatment. The hair is sham- 
pooed, and while still damp it is coaxed into 
soft, natural looking waves and allowed to 
dry. This enables one to see. just how the 
permanent wave will look, and just how much 
of an undulation will be becoming—which is 
a very important matter when one’s hair is 
being waved to last at least six months! This 
permanent wave is a perfect joy to women on 
ocean voyages or at the shore, for contact with 
fog and water makes: the curls look even 
truer to nature. And it in nowise interferes 
with the shampoo! Apart from the pretty, 
natural appearance of this real marcel wave, 
it is desirable because it eliminates the break- 
ing that so often follows an effort to dress a 
tightly waved head. This Frenchman is an 
artist, too, in dressing the hair and modify- 
ing the prevailing styles to suit each individ- 
ual. To have the hair waved and dressed 
costs.$1.50, while the price for the permanent 
wave depends upon the amount of work that 
is done. 

In another French shop in Thirty-fifth 
Street, just off Fifth Avenue, may be found 
several valuable aids for the home treatment 
of the hair. There is a wonderful liquid tonic 
brewed of Brazilian herbs, which costs $5. a 
bottle. For the woman whose hair is begin- 
ning to appear a bit faded or colorless, there 
is a henna preparation that may be had in 
tints to suit the natural coloring of the hair. 
$1. is the price per package. 


ERMATOLOGISTS have’ for many 

years advised the use of sulphur in 
treating the hair. At a well-known chemist’s 
on Fifth Avenue in the Fifties, there is a sul- 
phur cream that has obtained a reputation 
for merit, extending over many years of use, 
and excellent results are obtained by apply- 
ing it immediately after a shampoo. This 
cream was originally prepared at the sugges- 
tion of a hair specialist of international re- 
nown. It costs 65 cents for a jar of four 
ounces, and $1. for eight ounces. An old- 
time method of washing the hair, employed 
since our grandmothers’ days, is. to apply 
warm olive oil freely to the hair and scalp 
before retiring, using a bit of absorbent cot- 
ton for this purpose. In the morning sham- 
poo the hair with the whites of two eggs, the 
juice of half a lemon and luke-warm water. 


the Vanity Shops 


After a vigorous brushing the scalp is ready 
for cream or tonic. 

It is said that the women of southern coun- 
tries owe theic wonderful complexions largely 
to the use of olive oil, and there can be little 
doubt as to its nourishing properties for the 
skin.. There is a well-recommended cream 
made of pure olive oil—with the addition of 
cucumber juice and rose-water to give it a 
mild astringency—which costs ‘50 cents 
for a one-ounce tube, convenient to carry 
when traveling, or $1. for a four-ounce jar. 


IE best beauty secret that can be im- 
parted to you in this article is to tell you 
of a truly wonderful. face-powder, known to 
the initiated. Most women experiment with 
face-powders, hoping each time to find some- 
thing better, and this is ruinous to the skin. 
The use of a good, pure rice-powder is of 
course essential, if one wishes to conceal a 
shiny nose and perhaps a not too beautiful 
complexion from a cold and cruel-world. This 
very excellent powder is prepared by an ex- 
clusive Paris house with a branch office in 
New York. It is a very smooth powder that 
gives the skin a wonderfully clear and finished 
appearance, and best of all it is adherent—a 
joy to the woman who must make frequent 
applications or be tortured by a glossy face. 
It may be ordered in white, cream, naturelle 
or pink for 65 cents a box.. 

There is a very new powder for motoring 
and outdoor sports, in which there is a little 
cold cream that makes it remarkably ad- 
herent. This is especially recommended for 
dry skins. Put up in a fascinating pink and 
white checked box, it costs $1. An evening 
powder for the neck and arms is in liquid form 
and costs 75 cents a bottle. From the same 
French firm, which makes the wonderful face- 

powder, you may purchase the most delight- 
Ful perfumes i imagini ible. There is a wonder- 
ful mimosa series that recalls the beautiful 
walks of Monte Carlo, with their lines of 
sweet smelling mimosa bushes. The extract 
costs $2.50 and $5. a bottle; the Eau de 
Toilette $2.25; the sachet $1.35 a bottle; and 
the talcum powder 75 cents. There is also an 
Egyptian series as mysterious and fascinating 
as an Oriental garden: the extract is $4. a 
bottle; Eau de Toilette $5.75; sachet $1.50; 
and talcum powder 75 cents. 

Some other specially good preparations 
from this same French firm are Créme de Lis, 
which is a bleaching cream costing $1. a jar, 
and a vanishing cream for daytime use, which 
gives the skin a very smooth appearance when 
used in conjunction with.the famous powder 
already described. This cream may be had 
for 50 cents a jar. Their compact powders 
and rouges may be purchased in small metal 
vanity cases for 50 cents each, and the lip 
rouge in either a light or dark shade is 35 
cents a stick. 


NOTE: Harper’s Bazar will send you the names and addresses of any firms mentioned above. 
Or tf you wish, we will be very glad to purchase for you any of the articles described, shipping them. 


prom ptly to your address. 


per’s Bazar with a letter telling us just which articles you desire. 


In ordering please send your cheque or money-order payable to Har- 


Address Harper’s Bazar Shop-~ 


ping Service, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City, New York. 
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Discard your cuticle scissors. 
Try this:new way of manicur- 
ing and see how easily you can 
have lovely, well-kept nails 


new way manicure 


without cutting the cuticle 


“Cuticle cutting is dangerous!” 
“Under circumstances should 
scissors or knife touch the cuticle.” 
“Trimming the cuticle is ruinous,” 
say doctors and skin specialists every- 
where. 

For years women struggled with 
cut, mutilated cuticle—cuticle that 
grew dry and rough, that created 
hangnails and made their hands so 
unattractive. 

It was to meet this great need for 
a harmless cuticle remover that the 
Cutex formula was prepared. 


With Cutex, you completely do 
away with cuticle cutting or trimming. 
The moment you use it, you will be 
enthusrastic about the way it softens 
the surplus cuticle—the way uneven, 
ragged edges and hangnails vanish! 


How to manicure the new way 


Send for the complete Manicure 
Set offered below and have your first 
Cutex manicure. In the package you 
will find orange stick and absorbent 
cotton. Wrap a little cotton around 
the end of the stick and dip it into the 
bottle. Then carefully work around 
the base of the nail, gently -pushing 
back the cuticle. Almost at once you 


will be able to wipe away the dead 
surplus cuticle. Rinse the fingers in 
clear water. a 

After your first Cutex manicure, 
examine your nails. When you see 
how smooth the use of Cutex leaves 
the skin around the base of the nails 
—how free it is from ragged edges 
and rough places that make hangnails, 
you will wonder how you ever got 
along without it. Try it today. See 
for yourself! 

Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes 
in 30c, 60c, and $1.25 bottles. Cutex 
Nail White is 30c. Cutex Nail Polish 
in cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick 
form is also 30c. Cutex Cuticle Com- 
fort for sore or tender cuticle is 30c. 
If your store is not yet supplied, or- 
der direct from us. 


Complete Manicure Set for 15c 


Tear out the coupon now and mail it to 
us with 15c and we will send you this com- 
plete Midget- Manicure Set, which will 
give you at least six “manicures.” Get: it 
today. Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 


DEPT. 404 
114 West 17th Street New York City 


If you live in Canada, send 15c¢ for your set to 
MacLean, Bean & Nelson, Limited, Dept. 404, 489 St. 
Paul St. West, Montreal, and get Canadian prices. 


‘$1 


Remove all stains from 
underneath the nails and 
make them wonderfully 
clean with Cutex Nail 
W hite 


Cutex Nail Pol- 
th gives just the 
quick, waterproof 
finish you want 


: NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 404, 114 West 17th Street, N. Y. City 


MAIL COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 


Bazar, April, 1918 
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we are justified in assuming—I was trying and you’ve lived twenty-seven years. Has 
WA to talk like you—that the lady with the there not been any other man in your life? 
q powdered hair and the wiggle-waggles on her |Charlie puckers her brow, drops her eyes, and 


Creating with simple means: 


» 


, ’ ; shoulders isn’t telephoning to the butcher’s doesn’t answer] 
D Deli tful In teriors , to send round fatted calves? Simon—lIt’s a hateful question—and I wish 
Simon [eravely|—No, Miss Bell. That is that I needn't ask it. 
wy oy the position. Sir Henry and his wife—dis- Charlie—But I must answer? 
approve. Simon—Yes. 
<r ait Charlie {nodding|—I see. Alas, I feared it! Charlie—Just yes or no? 
G oye And you? Simon—That would be best. 
Simon—-I intend to make a—desperate ef- ‘Charlie [bravely|—Very well, then—there 
fort—to resist your charm. has 
SG Charlie {laughing]—I told you you’d get Simon—Ah. | 
out of it! Charlie {tearfully}—One man—only one— 
ae Pas Simon {simply|—I like you. I’m a great one man-—all my life—whom I did love— 
believer in first impressions. very deeply. 
M4 i\ By Charlie—Oh, I’ve heard you beginning like Simon |in deep, grave tones|—And does— 
f that—and ten minutes afterwards she was Harold—know? 
es carried out in hysterics, and the Court had Charlie—He has never asked me. 
+a aie to adjourn! Simon—Does he—know? 
Simon—You know, you'll make me angry. Charlie—No— 
y fl I’m not the barrister now—I’m your friend. Simon—Then is it quite fair to him?—Is 
4 Will you realize that? it?—This boy, risking his life every day at the 


Charlie |quietly|—Yes. [Simon leans back, Front—this brave, gallant lad—is it quite 
rubs his chin, then bends forward again] fair? He loves you, he adores you; he 

Simon-——Mliss Bell, I'm a trained lawyer, of imagines that you are as heart-whole as him- 
course, and, as you say, have a knack of ex-. self. This hero, this splendid fellow, who so 
tracting from people certain events in their naively, so simply and chivalrously, holds 


lives that they were anxious not to reveal. 
I've not the smallest intention of playing 


out his heart to you—is it quite fair to him? 
[Charlie covers her face with her hands and 


G\s that game with you. In the first place, 1 weeps] 


~. 2% don't believe there’s anything you want to Simon—Whatever you. decide, not a word 
ty) SP) conceal—and if there were or should be, I of this shall escape me. The answer that you 
m7 +f declare to you solemnly that there sha!l be have so bravely given shall never be revealed. 
YN aN no tricks on my part. I’m going to ask you I shall not tell his father—I shall not tell him. 
(Se) 32) a question or two. But I do ask you~-I do put it to you—is it 
Wr yyy Charlie—There you are! quite fair to the lad? 


oe in the planning of a room depends 
upon the grace of good judgment, rather 
than lavish expenditure— 


Indeed, some of the most delightful 

interiors are those in which the appoint- 
ments are quite simple in character—yet 
so well disposed in relation to their setting 
that the whole effect is pleasing beyond 
expression. 


The opportunity to achieve such results 

is nowhere better presented than at these 
interesting Galleries. On view here are many 
simple yet singularly charming groups and 
occasional pieces of Furniture at well within 
a moderate cost. In addition there are 
Reproductions of every historic epoch, 
admirable examples of English Upholstery, 
quaint Decorative Objects, modern and 
ancient Oriental Rugs—all a part of the 
well-appointed town or country house of 
today. 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints 
of interesting interiors, sent gratis upon request 


N ew Ufork Gallovies 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34~36 West 32% Street 
New York City 
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Simon—But they'll be the questions that 
any father—and I’m forced to take Sir 
Henry's place—would necessarily ask the girl 
whom his son wants to marry. He's such a 
splendid lad! 

Charlie—The Military Cross! 

Simon — Flight Commander — and just 
twenty-one! 

Charlie—Oh, I tell you, I’m proud of him! 

Simon—And my one desire—my only de- 
sire—is to ascertain—to make sure—that, if 
you marry the boy, there'll be a reasonable 
prospect of happiness for you both. 

Charlie—And if you do think that? 

Simon—lI shall do all in my power to help 
you two to get married. 

Charlie—Honest Injun? 

Simon |gravely|—Honest—Injun. 

Charlie—-Though I’m a musical comedy 
girl—and he’s the son of a Bart? 

Simon—Yes. You have my word. And— 
further—this: I am acting now for no one 
but myself. As your friend—and Harold’s. 
Is that clearly understood? 

Charlie—)uite. And thank you. Oh, yes, 
I’m sure. Very well—now for the box. [She 
gets up, goes into the corner and shouts ““MISS 
CHARLOTTE BELL! Sensation. SILENCE 
IN COURT! I go up the steps.” She passes 
Simon, who watches her smilingly, walks to the 
chair by the study table, twists it round, kneels 
on it and rests her arms on the back| You swear 
that you will—gabble, gabble, gabble—the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. I kiss the book. [She turns and ad- 
dresses the wall} Your Lordship, might I sit 
down? I was rehearsing all the morning! 

Simon [judicially|}—The witness may sit. 
[He laughs] So you'd rather have it that way? 

Charlie—Please—it’s such fun! [She twists 
the chair back again and sits} Now. Well, of 
course, the first question is who I am. Not 
a real lady. No. 

Simon—You will allow me to contradict 
that flatly. You are. 

Charlie—You dear! But not to the Bart 
or the Bartess. My father was a draper in a 
very small way—one counter groceries, you 
know—and he died when I was a kid. So we 
all had to earn our own living. 

Simon—My dear Miss Bell, neither Sir 
Henry’s father nor mine was born in the 
purple—so I think we can drop the ancestry 
question. [He gets up and moves onto the 
sofa, leaning well back] What I will put to the 
witness is that Harold’s just twenty-one. 

Charlie {appealing to the wall|—Your Lord- 
ship, am I obliged to state my age? 

Simon—There is at least one Judge I know 
who would reply that such a statement could 
only be to the witness’s advantage. 

Charlie—1 humbly thank your Lordship. 
Twenty-five. 

Simon—Just what I thought. 

Charlie—Really twenty-five—and for not 
more than two years. 

Simon—That’s jolly of you. 

Charlie—The whole truth, that is—twenty- 
seven. So I’m six years older. It’s a lot, I 
know. Too much, do you think? Eh? 

Simon—There’s a prejudice in favor of the 
woman being younger than the man—but 
you are so pretty! The Court, in view of the 
extreme attractiveness of the witness, dismis- 
ses the question of age. 

Charlie {beaming]|—Dear Court! 

Simon—But, of course—and now I warn 
you—now comes the nasty one! 

Charlie—I’m ready. 

Simon—You’re a very beautiful woman, 
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(Charlie's shoulders heave convulsively. He 
is genuinely distressed, but cannot help feeling 
a little pleased with himself’ Finally Charlie 
lifts her head; and with a demure little voice, 
in which there is no trace of emotion, she says, 
“Mr. Free.’’| 
. Simon |turning shar ply|—Yes? 

Charlie {getting up and leaning against the 
table|—Mr. Free—didn’t it strike you—as at 
all odd—that I knew your name so well? 

Simon [with a little shrug|—It would be 
false modesty on my part to pretend that I 
was not fairly well known. 

Charlie—But you're not the only pebble on 
the beach—or wig on the green—are you? I 
got to know about you through a friend. 
[She turns to the sofa and sits] 

Simon [pussled|—A friend? 

Charlie [carelessly]}—Last Christmas I was 
in Manchester for the ‘‘ Pantomime’. I was 
very fond of one of the girls there—a Miss 
Smith. 

Simon [frowning]—Well? 

Charlie—An odd girl—her name isn’t Smith, 
but she calls herself that on the program— 
just Miss E. Smith. We got to be great pals, 
she and [. And I saw—your—photograph— 
in her rooms. ‘She told_me that she knew you. | 

[Simon looks haughtily at her, but says 
nothing| 

Charlie—Does she know you? 

Simon [tapping his foot impatiently|—My 
dear Miss Bell! 

‘ harlie—A plain yes or no, please. Does 
she? 

Simon [haughtily|—She does. 

Charlie [with the faintest imitation of his 
own manner|—I hate putting the question to 
you—and you needn’t answer it if you'd 
rather not—I am most anxious not to give 
pain. But—is your wife’ aware—that you 
know—Miss Smith—is she? 

Simon—She is not. 

Charlie [with a sob in her voice|—Then, Mr. 
Free, you must forgive me—but is it quite 
fair to your wife? 

[Simon looks at her steadily. and angrily; 
then walks across the room towards the door at 
the right. She jumps up and stops him] 

Charlie—W here are you going? 

Simon—To fétch my brother-in-law. 

Charlie—Why? 

Simon—Because you believe yourself to be 
in possession of a secret in my life. 

Charlie—And what will you tell him? 

Simon [em phatically]|—That you are at full 
liberty to publish that secret—to the entire 
world! [He turns to the door] 

Charlie—Silly man! 

Simon {turning|—I beg your pardon? 

Charlie—It’s not like you to retire from a 
case, because of things that the other side says 
about you—and whether I leave this room 
cock-a-whoop or with my tail between. my 
legs, I’ll never breathe a word of what my pal 
told me—and if you don’t know that, you 
ought to! 

Simon [looking closely at her|—You’re a 
strange girl. 

rlie—I don’t see why. Haven’t you: 
been silly? 

Simon—Perhaps. 

Charlie—Aren’t you sure? 

Simon [almost involuntarily, but she is so 
radiantly sincere|—Well—yes—I am. 

Charlie—That’s better. But how could you 
imagine such an awful thing! 

Simon—Then why did you mention this? 

Charlie [sitting on the sofa|—Because you 

(Continued on page 84) 
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° © Stein & Blaine 
Very notable is our collection of springtime models created by Miss 
E. M. A. Steinmetz. In outline and color each model is distinctive, 
yet the simplicit, of design is ever a practical note. Sketched above 
is a frock combining black satin with tan gabardine; also one in cloth 
of an azure blue shade. In the distance may be seen a chiffon dress 
that 1s worn with a stole of fur banded with chiffon. 
8 and 10 West 36th St., be e 8 and 10 West 36th St., 
> 
Furriers and Ladies’ Tailors 
: 
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“She always ended, however, by feeling that having 

a charming surface does not necessarily prove that 
one is superficial.” 

—The Portrait of a Lady 

Henry James 


At All High Class Stores 


A complete line for all figures may alway: be found at the 
Redfern Corset Shops, 510 Fifth Avenue, New York; 19 East 
Madison Street, Chicago; 114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


Copyright, 1918, by The Warner Brothers Company 
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were riding such a high horse! I hadn't in- 
tended to—but really I couldn't help it. 

Simon—You probably entirely misunder- 
stand the nature of my relations with Miss 
Smith! 

Charlie—I don’t know anything about them 
—that’s an absolute fact. I was just cross- 
examining—and when you do that, you put 
a question trying to catch out the witness. 
And if the witness says “‘yes”’ to that ques- 
tion—and you don’t quite know what his 
“ves”? means—and don’t want..to ask any 
more lest the witness might clear himself— 
you just look at the jury—a long, long look 
that’s full of sorrow at the wickedness of the 
world—and you give a “‘ Think of that, gentle- 
men! Oh, did you ever!”’ shake of the head 
—and pass on to something else. 

Simon |smiling|\—Do do these things? 

Charlie—W eren’t you made a K.C. because 
you know how to do them? And, look now— 
your questions to me. You didn’t ask, had 
I done anything wrong, anything I need be 
ashamed of—but just turned on the deep— 
Sunset at Margate—voice—and all because 
I gave a straight answer. See? 

Simon {sitting beside her|—Very well, then. 
Have you? 

Charlie—W hat? 

Simon—Done_ anything 
ashamed of? 

Charlie—Never in my life. 

Simon—Honest—Injun? 

Charlie—Oh, you may believe me! 

Simon—lI do. 

Charlie—Of course. 
more? 

Simon—No, I don’t. I believe you. Ido. 
And—after all—why not? 

Charlie—Why not what? 

Simon—I asking 
shouldn’t marry you. 

Charlie—That’s up to you—and the Bart. 

Simon—Six years older—and slangy. ~ 

Charlie—Oh! 1! 

Simon—Cheeky and no bump—not the 
very least—of veneration. 

Charlie—Oh, | have, I assure you! 

Simon—But a jolly girl—and a very pretty 
one—and clever—I don’t wonder the boy fell 
in love with you. And—as you love him as 
he does you—by the way, you do love him, 
of course? 

Charlie—I’m tremendously fond of him. 

Simon |cheerily|}—Come, don’t be shy! You 
must tell me! You do love him? Of course 
you do—how could you help it? He’s so 
splendid! [Charlie is embarrassed and says 
nothing | 

Simon {springing up|—Miss Bell—Miss 
Bell!—Good heavens, don’t you love him? 

Charlie—There you are, with your wig on 
again! 

Simon—And this time in real earnest! 
Don’t you? Oh, come, come—this other man 
there was in your life—don’t you love Harold 
at least as much as you did him? 

Charlie—Must I answer that? 

Simon—Ot course! Of course you must! 
Tell me! 

Charlie [with downcast eyes|}—Well, then— 
frankly—no. He is a dear boy, of course—a 
very dear boy—but a woman of tw enty-seven 
can’t help feeling -just a bit maternal-like 
with a boy of twenty-one—can she? 

Simon—But you wrote and accepted him? 

Charlie [unha p pily|—Yes—lI did. 

[There is a moment’s pause—he sits by her 
side again and takes her hand} 

Simon [gravely|—My little friend, you were 
wrong 

Charlie—W as 

Simon—Y ou knew that his father was rich? 

Charlie—Y es. 

Simon—So you said to yourself—this is a 
great chance—that one mustn’t throw away? 

Charlie —Well, isn’t it? Do you blame me? 

Simon—How can I—when it’s what three- 
fourths of the people in this part of London 
do year after year? But it doesn’t bring 
happiness! 

Charlie—In time I should be Lady Parker! 

Simon—Yes, my dear—and Sir Henry will 
probably be made a peer before he dies. 

Charlie —Oh! 

Simon—So you might wear a coronet. 

Charlie {ecstatically|—Fancy! Me! 

Simon—Only before that coronet descended 
on your head, you’d have probably yawned 
the head off! 

Charlie—Y awned? 

Simon—They’re worthy people—but dull. 

Charlie |anxtously|—Very dull? 

Simon—They give dinners that never end 
to solemn, political people, who never laugh. 
They’d take you in hand and teach you never 
to laugh. Harold’s a great boy—splendid— 
but he doesn’t laugh much, does he? 

Charlie—Well, now you mention it, no. 

Simon—They’re a serious family, my dear. 
They’re very serious. 

Charlie—You think I’d be bored? 

Simon—You’d be so bored that—that— 
you'd find yourself counting your fingers. 

Charlie—I hate being bored. 

Simon—My dear, I could name you one or 
two girls—like you--who married, as you 
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want to. They’re patterns of propriety— 
they’re Lady This and the Countess of That 
—they’re accepted everywhere and their 
manners are perfect, but they've faded away, 
they’ve shrunk, they’re the mere phantoms 
of themselves—in fact, they’ve ceased to be 
and are merely pegs for clothes and a title! 
Charlie [impulsively}—Oh, Mr. Free, Mr. 


Free, I’ll be guided by you! If you tell me to 


give up Harold—I will! 

Simon [gaitly]|—Tsch, tsch, not so fast! A 
little more starch, a little more backbone! 
Don’t forget that I’m acting as your counsel, 
too! And I can’t consent to your—with- 
drawing—without—compensation. 

Charlie {rising, very hurt|—What! 

Simon [pulling her back on to the sofa|—Sit 
down, my dear, sit down, and don’t be of- 
fended. I said compensation. 

Charlie—You’re not offering me money? 

Simon—But I am, though—really. 

Charlie—Money—to me! 

Simon—Sir Henry made a contract with a 
certain Government department; they wanted 
to cancel it and offered him compensation. 
He took it. Why shouldn’t you? 

Charlie—I’m not a Government department 
—lI’ve not made a contract. 

Simon—But old Harold has! He has made 
it with you—and I vow and declare that it 
shan’t be canceled without a transfer from 
Sir Henry’s overtlowing banking account to 
your modest one! Look here, aren’t we 
friends? Don’t you trust me? 

Charlie |bewildered|—Y es, yeo—but I don’t 
know where I am—really I don’t 

Simon—Do you think I’d ne anything 
that wasn’t right? 

Charlie—No, no—I’m quite sure of that, 
but still—see here, Mr. Free! 

Simon [stopping her|—A thousand or two 
would be comfortable—wouldn’t they? 

Charlie |breathless|—A thousand or two! 

Simon—‘‘I’ll pay up to five thousand,” he 
said. “‘Get her to agree—send for me—and 
I’ll write out a cheque and thank her!” 

Charlie—You make my head dance! You 
do really! I intended, when I came here— 

Simon—Never mind what you intended 
when you came here! My dear, be generous 
with the generous, don’t squeeze blood out of 
a stone—but, when you come across a particu- 
larly ripe Government contracting water- 
melon, take the fat slice the gods offer you! 

Charlie—You advise me to do this? Yous 
really do? 

Simon—More than advise! I insist! 

Charlie—Very well, then, since it’s the order 
of the Court! Oh, my goodness! 

Simon—The question is now—how much? 

Charlie—Oh, I leave that to you! 

Simon—You'd rather? 

Charlie—Yes. Please! 

Simon—You want me to act for both 
parties? 

Charlie—Y es. 

Simon—lI shall have to be strictly fair and 
impartial. 

Charlie—Of course. 

Simon—Very well-then—on with the golden 
cap! Whereas Miss Charlotte Bell, known as 
Charlie, herewith renounces and _ cancels, 
annuls and withdraws from, the engagement 
into which she has entered with Harold 
Ingomar Parker, M.C., Flight Commander in 
H.M. Royal Flying Corps, the Court hereby 
decrees that Sir Henry Parker, Baronet, shall 
pay to the aforesaid Miss Charlotte Bell, 
known as Charlie, the sum of two thousand 

unds! 


Charlie [clapping her hands|—Two thou- 


sand pounds! 

Simon—lIt might have been five, you know! 

Charlie—And you think I may keep it? 

Simon—With the clearest conscience and 
the profoundest self-respect! And, believe 
me, there are very few young women who 
would have acted as generously as you have! 

[He goes to the door at the right, opens it and 
shouts ‘“‘Henry! Henry!’ A voice is heard, 
saying “‘ All right! Coming!’ Simon goes back} 

Charlie—You have been kind! 

Simon—And you—splendid! 

[Sir Henry comes in; Charlie rises] 

Simon—My dear Henry, let me introduce 
you to Miss Charlotte Bell. Miss Bell, Sir 
Henry Parker. [They bow] I have acquainted. 
Miss Bell with your wishes.- Her attitude in 
the matter has been admirable. It is only fair 
to say that she expressed her willingness to 
cancel the engagement without any compen- 
sation whatever. I insisted—and I’m sure 
that you will agree with me—that a certain 
sum should be named. She refused to do that 
Acting in the 
interests of both parties, I have decided that 
you shall hand Miss Bell a cheque for two. 
thousand. pounds. 

Parker |stiffiy|—I am obliged to Miss Bell. 
[He goes to his desk} 

Charlie. |eagerly|—Sir Henry, if you’d rather 
not pay the money— 

-Parker [who has taken @ cheque that lay 
ready and is filling in the figures|—I have never 
in all my life drawn a cheque with more 
satisfaction. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Dinners, dances and parties. Social duties’ 


and the shops, and ever the necessity of look- 
ing her best at all times. Morning, noon and 
night. 

Resinol is a boon to the exacting woman—the one 
who selects her toilette aids by the rule of solid worth 
and not by fancy labels or strong perfumes—for she 
knows that it does not “‘gloss over” an imperfection, 
but it aids in keeping the condition of the skin strong 
and healthy. 

Resinol Soap is in every way an exceptionally pleas- 
ing toilet soap; the soothing properties of the Resinol 
medication giving it cleansing, healing quality. that 
ordinary soaps lack. 


Soap 


85 


Your skin is 
Si mply radiant 


Resinol Soap is not arti- 
ficially colored, its rich 
brown—and much of its 
clean, wholesome fra- 
grance — being due to 
the Resinol. medication. 


It is sold at all good shops 


where toilet things are car- 


ried—or a dainty miniature 
cake is free for the asking. 
Just write to Department 
3-A, Resinol Chemical 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ulysses 


of Wapping 


(Continued from page 45) 


At first, when I reached London, I felt safe. 
I managed to become attached to the house- 
hold of Madame. Surely in “London was 
sanctuary! And lately I have felt different. 
This man—I will not tell you his name—he 
is connected even with the family of Madame 
herself. I begin to fear that they have suspi- 
cions. The Princess has been cold to me lately. 
There are several others in the household 
who seem to look askance at me. I have had 
letters from relatives in Belgium, inviting me 
to go back. Some of them, I know, have been 
forgeries. During the last few days I have 
been followed about. Only yesterday there 
was a little fog. I was in the square, near the 
corner of Brook Street. Suddenly I heard 
swift footsteps just behind me, there was a 
whistle, a taxicab drove up by the curb. 
There was a man in it, sitting back in the 
corner. I saw his face—it was cruel, horrible! 
I could hear another man running from out 
of the fog towards me. knew what they 
wanted —to thrust me into the taxicab. .And 
just at that moment I-shrieked, and two 
strangers came from one of the big houses and 
I clung to them. The taxicab drove off, and 
the man seemed to melt away. The two gen- 
tlemen thought I was mad. They escorted 
me to another taxicab. Since then I dare not 
move alone.” 

‘*How did vou come here?”’ he asked. 

‘In one of Madame’s cars. It waits for 
me outside. Even at the corner of this street, 
there were two men who frightened me. 
To-day my week of service is up with Ma- 


dame. She has not encouraged me to stay 
longer... She looks at me with the eyes of sus- 
picion. And at the Milan Court I am afraid! 


My grandfather is so old—the world is fin- 
ished for him. And Leopold is so cold and 
mysterious. He comes and goes with never 
a word. There! You see what has happened 
to me!” she exclaimed, with a little quaver 
in her tone. “I have lost my nerve. And I 
have been brave, Monsieur Aaron Rodd— 
believ e me, I have been brave.” : 

“Of course you have,” he answered en- 
couragingly, “‘and of course you will continue 
to be brave. You must not fancy things. 
Believe me, you are safe here—safe, at least, 
against being sent back to Belgium against 
your will. The fears I have for you and 
about you-——”’ 

“Well, what are they?”’ she interrupted 
anxiously. ‘‘Tell me about them? 

‘These diamonds,” he continued slowly. 
“Tf I might venture to say so, it seems to me 
that vour brother is making a mistake in 
dragging you into the affair at all. We could 
have done our business with him and left you 
out of it. 

‘*But he is watched every hour of the day,” 
she explained. *‘ They cannot find the jewels, 
and they can prove nothing against him un- 
less they do find them, but they know very 
well that soon he must dispose of them, and 
they never willingly let him out of their sight. 
Besides, we are all to share in the proceeds. 
Why should we not take a little of the risk? 
Oh, believe me,”’ she went on eagerly, ‘I can 
face anything that comes to me through the 
jewels! It is the other thing I am afraid of. 
I cannot speak even to you of that awful 
moment. The man who guessed our secret— 
he offered silence. We were alone—” 


HE broke off suddenly, absolutely incapa- 

ble of speech. She was white almost to 
the lips. Her eves were filled with reminis- 
cent horror. He leaned over and took her 
hands once more a little clumsily in his. 

“Don't think of it, he begged. ‘That 
part of it, at any rate, is done with. One 
must tight for what one has, for the sake of 
others.” 

know—I know!” she agreed, trying to 
smile at him. ‘But tell me again—-there 
isn’t any way, is there, that the Belgian 
authorities—I suppose they do still control 
their own .law-courts—could be cajoled inte 
having me sent back? I am frightened. I 
begins to wonder whether these men, who | 
am sure have been watching me, are emis- 
saries from the foreign police.” 

He smiled reassuringly 

a chance,” -he 


declared. ‘“‘They 


have something else to do just now. Believe - 


me, you are frightening yourself about noth- 
ing. If you are being watched, and L should 
think it extremely probable that you are 
beihg watched, it is simply because you are 
living under the same roof as your brother, 
and hecause you are an exceedingly likely 
medium for the disposal of the jewels.’ 

“If IT were sure that that was all!” she 
murmured. 

“Tt is all,” he told her confidently. ‘‘ There! 
Besides, in that other case, remember that 
you are not friendless. I don’t think I need 
tell you,” he went on, a little awkwardly, 
“that if there were any way I could help, 
any way I could insure your safety, it would 
make me very happy. 


“T think that I felt that,’’ she answered 


softly. ‘‘I think that that is why I came to 
you. Leopold has gone to one of his hiding- 
places—I do not know where—and he will 


not be back for several days. Please do not 
go far away. Be where I can telephone to 
you, or come.”’ 

‘IT wouldn’t ask anything better,’ he 
promised. 

Her eves glowed for a moment. She gave 
him her hand impulsively, and he was dizzy 
with the strangeness and the joy of it. He 
had been so long debarred from intercourse 
with her sex that femininity was making a 
late but extraordinarily subtle appeal to him. 
He found himself, even in the moment when 
he was studying the color of her eyes, count- 
ing the wasted years of his life, remembering 
with a sick regret the lines upon his face, the 
streak of gray in his hair. 

“You are going back now to the Milan?’”’ 
he inquired. 

“From here. You could not—?”’ 

“Of course I could,” he assented eagerly, 
taking down his hat. ‘“‘I promised to meet 
our friend Cresswell there.” 

“That ridiculous poet!’’ she laughed. 

“WwW hatever made him a friend of yours? 

“He would tell you Fate,” was the smiling 
reply. ‘Harvey Grimm would tell ‘you a 
sense of humor. I really don’t know what I 
could say about it. He isn’t a bad fellow.” 

“You are sure you have no more business 
to attend to?” she asked earnestly. ‘“‘I can 
sit and wait quite patiently while you finish.” 

He sighed as he closed his desk. 

“T am afraid my office itself is rather a 
farce,” he told her. ‘‘As a lawyer I have 
beensa failure. My only client passed you 
on the stairs as he went out.” 

She heard him a little incredulously. 

‘That seems so strange,’ she observed. 
“I am sure that you are clever.” 

‘“The majority of the world seems to have 
come to a different conclusion,” he sighed, as 
he stood on one side to let her pass out. 

‘*Here comes your client back again,” she 
whispered. ‘‘I will wait for you upon the 
landing.” 


ME: JACOB POTTS came puffing up the 
stairs. He beckoned mysteriously to 
Aaron Rodd and drew him to one side. 

‘‘Guvnor,”” he whispered, “‘’ave you got 
any pals in this building?” 

“T don’t know that I have, particularly,” 
was the somewhat doubtful reply. ‘“‘Why?”’ 

‘“Gave me quite a turn,” Mr. Potts con- 
fessed. ‘‘There’s two of my boys below, two 
of them who are on that job I came to con- 
sult you about.” 

“They are probably shadowing you,” 
Aaron Rodd suggested. 

eae | ‘d. give ’em shadow, if they tried that 
game!” Mr. Jacob Potts asserted truc ulently. 
you've got the office, if there’s 
any pals of your’n about! If you’ve any 
fancy, sir,” he added, as he turned away, 
“for seeing a little bout to-night down at my 
place, I’ve arranged for that young fellow I 
spoke about to come down and put ‘em on 
with Canary Joe. ’Arf past nine, and 1 
questions arsk of a friend.” 

“T'll remember,” the other promised. 

“Won't keep you no longer,’ Mr. Potts 
observed, turning heavily away. ‘There’s 
other clients than me about this morning, 
wot ’o!”’ 

He turned back from the doorway and in- 
dulged in a huge and solemn wink 

“Arf past nine,” he called out, “nothing 
charged for admission, but the salt air down 
Wapping way encourages the thirst, which is 
good for the trade. Bring a pal, if you’ve a 
mind.” 

Aaron waited until his client had reached 
the first landing before he rejoined Henriette. 
They drove in what was, to him, unaccus- 
tomed splendor to the Milan, and parted in 
the little hall. 

“It is foolish,’ she said, as she held out her 
hand, “‘but I feel better because I have been 
frank with you. Sometimes my fears seem 
so unreal, and then sometimes I close my 
eves and I get these horrible little mind pic 
tures. Ah, but you do not know the terror 
of them! This is England, though, and that 
was what they all said—‘In England you will 
be safe.” Tell me you are sure that I am 
safe?” 

‘Absolutely,’ he declared confidently. 

She waved her hand to him from the lift. 
and he proceeded -to-the smoking-room in 
search of Cresswell. 

The poet. having received forty pounds 
from his publishers, was thoroughly dis- 
posed towards a frivolous evening. He was 
consequently a little dismayed when, as they 
sat at dinner that same evening, Aaron Rodd, 
who had been a little distrait, suggested an 
alteration in their evening’s entertainment. 

‘““T wonder,” he said, ‘if, instead of going 
to the Empire, you would care to see a bout 
between Canary Joe and a youthful barman 
who, I understand, possesses genius?” 

The poet made a wry face. 

‘Tam rather fed up with biffing just now,” 
he confessed, ‘“‘but Canary Joe— why, that’s 
old man Potts’ protégé.” 

Aaron nodded. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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(Continued from page 86) 


“The affair is to take place in a room at 
the back of his public house,’’ he observed. 

Cresswell sipped his wine and considered. 
His attitude was obviously unfavorable. 

“T am in the humor,” he declared, ‘‘for a 
more enervating atmosphere, the warmth 
and comfort of che Empire lounge, the ert 


he added hastily. “I am feeling human to- 
night, Aaron Rodd—very human.” 

‘It is possible,” his companion continued 
slowly, ‘“‘that an adventure—” 

The poet’s manner changed. 

‘More than anything in the world I am in 
the humor for an adventure,” he asserted 
eagerly. 

“Then I think we will see Canary Joe,” 
Aaron Rodd decided. ‘You shall be-my 
guide.”’ 

The long taxi ride would have been a little 
depressing but for the poet’s uproarious 
spirits. He sang himself hoarse and _ filled 
the vehicle with cigarette smoke. They 
reached at last a region of small streets all 
running one way; in the background a vision 
of lights, suspended apparently no- 
where, the sound of an occasional siren, the 
constant, sometimes overpowering odor of 
riverside mud. When at last the taxicab 
came to a standstill, they were near enough 
to the river to hear its rise and fall against a 
little bank of shingle. From behind the 
closely drawn windows of the public house, 
one side of which seemed to abut onto the 
riverside, came the sound of many voices. 
They dismissed the taxicab and pushed open 
the swing-doors. The poet, who had been 
complaining bitterly of thirst on the way 
down, led the way to the counter. 

“Two whiskies and sodas, Tim, he or- 
dered. ‘‘Where’s the guynor?”’ 

The man jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 

“Up in the room, getting things to rights,” 
he announced. ‘“‘If you take my advice, Mr. 


_ Cresswell, you'll slip in there as soon as you've 


88 


_ stairs, to which the poet led the way, 


had your drink. There'll be a crowd when 
the gong goes, and they’re a tough lot to 
struggle with for seats.”’ 


AARON glanced around. The room was 
filled with a motley throng of riverside 
loafers, with here and there a sprinkling of 


sailors. One huge Dutchman, in a soil 
nautical uniform, was already furiously 
drunk. The two young men slipped up the 


and 
passed through the door into the further 


apartment, just as the Dutchman’s truculent 


eve-fell upon them 

“Shouldn’t wonder if we didn’t tumble 
across something in the way of an adventure 
here,” the poet remarked cheerfully. ‘“‘We 
ought to have changed our clothes. Hello, 
here’s the boss.” 

Mr. Jacob Potts, on his way down the long, 
dimly lit room, came to a sudden standstill. 
His expression scarcely confirmed the wel- 
come which the heartiness of his invitation 
earlier in the day had promised. He glanced 
at the two visitors in something like dismay. 
Nothing, however, could damp the poet’s 
spirits. 

“We've come down to see the scrap, 
guvnor,”” he declared. 

“If you ‘ave,’ Mr. Jacob Potts replied, 
with something which sounded threatening 
in his tone, “‘you’re welcome. If so be that 
you’ve any other reason for your coming, 
maybe a word of advice from me wouldn't 
be out of place, and that word’s git.” 

‘“‘When we’ve seen the scrap and not be- 
fore,” Cresswell chuckled. ‘‘Do you know 
that it cost the best part of a quid to get 
down here, guvnor? Bring ’em in and let’s 
see what stuff they’re made of.” 

J acob Potts looked at the speaker doubtfully. 

‘You’ ve ‘ad a drop, young fellow, you 
‘ave,’” he muttered. 

“Trenchantly and convincingly put, old 
chap,” the poet replied, steadying himself by 
the back of a chair. ‘‘My dear friend and I 
are making an evening of it.” 

Mr. Potts’ face cleared a little. 

‘Boys will be boys,” he assented amiably, 
‘‘and there’s none of you the worse for a 
drop o’ good liquor on board. Fact is I’m a 
bit. jumpy to-night,’ he confessed. ‘My 
boys have got a little game on—to-night of 
all nights! Did you ’appen to notice,” he 
asked anxiously, “if that goll-darned Dutch- 
man was down there?” 

‘There is a son of Holland in the bar.” the 
poet replied, ‘“‘in a glorious state of inebria- 
tion. He is seeking for some one to destroy. 
Tell you the truth, we fled before him. His 
eve rested upon us, and he scowled.”’ 

Mr. Jacob Potts lifted a blind and stared 
out towards the river. 

“That's his steamer lying there,” he mut- 
tered. ‘I wish he'd get aboard her!” 

Aaron Rodd moved softly to his side. 

“Ts this little game you spoke of,” he in- 
quired,—‘‘the game your boys have on to- 
night—the one which brought you up to 
consult me about maritime law this morning? 

‘It Jacob Potts admitted, ‘“‘and wot 
about it?” 


Aaron Rodd shrugged his shoulders. Be- 
fore he could reply, however, a gong sounded. 
The door of the room was thrown open and 
a surging mob from the bar streamed in. 

“Front seats,” yelled the poet, making a 
dive forward, but Aaron caught him firmly 
by the arm. 

“Stephen,” he whispered, “‘there’s some- 
thing up here to-night. We may have to 
come into it. Let’s get seats by the door 
where we can slip out quietly. I’m not joking.” 


(CONSIDERING all things, Cresswell was 
wonderfully amenable. They stood on 
one side and let the crowd rush past them and 
eventually found two seats against the side 
wall, within a few yards of the door. Mr. 
Jacob Potts seemed for the moment to have 
forgotten their existence. He was standing in 
the middle of the little ring, which was roped 
off on a raised platform, stamping with his 
heel upon the floor. There were shrill whistles 
and cries of ‘‘Order”’. 

Mr. Potts announced, ‘‘this is 
a light-weight scrap, twelve rounds, between 
our old friend Canary Joe and a youngster I 
found in Craven Street—Jimmy Dunks.” 

He pointed first towards. a pimply-faced 
young man, with flaxen hair brushed smoothly 
down over his forehead, attired in scarlet 
knickerbockers and a pink vest, over which 
heterogeneous attire he had thrown a soiled, 
light-colored ulster. His opponent wore a 
thin flannel vest, a pair of dilapidated golfing 
knickerbockers and the remains of a dressing- 
gown. They both arose and made awkward 
salutations. Canary Joe was evidently the 
favorite, but Mr. Potts himself led the ap- 
plause for his opponent. 

“Fair does, gents,” he begged. “This 
young ’un’s a stranger, but from what I’ve 
seen of ’im_I believe ’e’s out to do ’is best, 
and we none of us can’t do more.” 

There were a few more preliminaries, and 
the two young men faced one another. They 
moved round for a moment like cats, amidst 
an almost breathless silence. Then there 
were two or three wild plunges, a little more 


' cautious sparring, and a yell of applause as 


the young man in the golfing knickerbockers 
landed his right very near his opponent’s 
mouth. 

“Don't you treat ’im too light, Canary,” 
they yelled from the back. ‘‘Keep your eye 
on ’is left.” 

There was a brief pause at the end of the 


first round. Canary Joe sat scowling at his 


opponent, as he received the attentions of his 
second. The next round, although without 
decisive effect, was more vigorous; the third 
produced a ‘black eye each. The audience 
settled down to enjoy itself. Suddenly the 
door at the back of the room was opened, and 
from somewhere below came the sound of a 
gong struck three times. There were little 
murmurs of annoyance, disjointed oaths and 
growls from various quarters, but, without a 
single moment’s hesitation, at least a score of 
the audience rose to their feet and made for 
the door. Aaron Rodd and his companion 
watched them as they slunk by. The poet 
was exceedingly interested. 

‘Some one ’s going to get a bithng to-night,” 
he confided. ‘‘I wonder what it’s all about.” 
Aaron acted on an inexplicable impulse. 

‘“‘Let’s go and see,”’ he suggested. 
The poet rose at once to his feet. 
ready enough, if a trifle dubious. 
‘They won’t want us butting in,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘All the same, we might see a little 
of the fun. It will be more like the real thing 
than this.”’ 


He was 


HEY-passed down the few stairs into the 

bar. Several of the men had paused for a 
drink, but others had already slunk out into 
the street. Following on the heels of the 
hindmost, Aaron Rodd and his companion 
found themselves almost swallowed up in a 
sudden fog which had rolled in from the river. 
From somewhere in the midst of the chaos 
they heard a quick, authoritative voice. 

**Joe, you and half a dozen of you take the 
corners of the street. Hold up anything that 
tries to come down. Start a fight amongst 


yourselves if there are coppers about. | You 
others come out on the wharf.’’ | 
“That Dutchman’s in this, I'll swear,”’ the 


poet whispered. ‘Let’s try and find our way 
down to the river. I know where the gate is.” 

Almost as he spoke, a heavy hand descended 
upon his shoulder, and a dark, evil face was 
thrust almost into his. 

‘““Look here, guv nor, ” the man said, you 
mayn’t be after any ’arm down ’ere, # it’s 
one o’ them nights we don’t need strangers 
around. You tumble? The old man’s wolves 
are out, and they’ve a nasty way of snapping: 
anything that comes along.”’ 

‘““‘What’s the game, Sid?” the poet asked - 
engagingly. ‘‘We’re only here for a bit of 
sport.” 
‘‘Never you mind what the game is!”’ was 
the terse reply. ‘‘You get back and watch 
those two chickens scratching one another’s 
faces.” 

(Continued on page 89) 
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pat home with Dise Cortina- 
phone Language Records. 
Write to us for FREE book- 
let today ; easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by leading universities 
Cortina Academy of of Langua ges 


Suite 302 East 46th St., New York 
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And __ these dainty, enchanting 
i’ SIMON QUALITY dresses—for 
sport wear, the beaches, informal 
occasions—so distinctive in style, 
so exquisite in fabric, are just 
what she is looking for. 


pavese. White with navy, plum. green or 
Price $27.50. 


If vou hare any difficulty obtaining this 
dress send us your dealer’s name and 
remit direct to us. 
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Send for free style catalogue. 
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“Stop it? 
Sure it will stop it 
Gloverts Mange Medicine 


not only stops falling hair, but 
preserves and strengthens it. 


**Treatise on Scalp and Hair” mailed free 
on application to 


H. Clay Clover Company, Inc. 
118 West 31st St., N. Y. City 
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NAIL POLISH 


Brilliant, lasting and 
waterproof. Powder 

Cake 25c and 50c. 
Send for free sample. - 
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Ulysses 


There was a moment’s silence. Then from 
a few yards off came the sound of a slight 
moan, as from a person<suffocating. 

‘““‘What’s that?’’ Aaron Rodd demanded 
sharply. 

‘‘Never you mind what it is,’’ was the swift 
reply from their unseen adviser. ‘“‘Take your 
carcasses inside, if you want to keep them 
whole.”’ 

He vanished in the fog. Aaron Rodd 
gripped his companion’s arm. 

‘‘Stephen,”” he muttered, 
woman's voice!” 

‘‘Sounded like it,” the poet assented. 
‘Have you got your electric torch in your 
pocket?” 

wt 

They heard the rattle of a key in the gate, 
which led out on to the wharf. For some 
time it refused to turn. Again they heard the 
moan, and Aaron’s blood ran cold. 

‘“‘T can’t stand this, Stephen,” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘‘Come on.” 

‘““One moment,” the poet answered. ‘‘They 
can’t get the gate open. I don’t believe the 
guvnor’s on to this. Stay where you are for 
a minute.”’ 

He hurried back, tore up the stairs and into 
the dimly lit room, filled still with breathless 
expectancy. It was the end of another round, 
during which Canary Joe had obtained some 
slight advantage. The poet walked straight 
up the room, regardless of the growls which 
assailed him, and touched its presiding spirit 
upon the shoulder. 

‘‘Guvnor,”’ he said, “you told me, when we 
had dealings, that you’d never take on any 
job in which there was a woman to be harried.” 

‘*That’s right, boy,” Jacob Potts agreed. 

“‘There’s a woman in the game to-night, a 
woman who has been brought down here by 
some of your lot, and who is down there now, 
either drugged or half conscious. They are 
trving to get her onto the Dutchman’s 
steamer.” 

‘‘How do you know it’s a woman?” was 
the brief demand. 

“*T tell you we both heard her groan,” the 
poet insisted. 

Jacob Potts rose to his feet. 

‘‘Boys,” he said, addressing the belliger- 
ents, ‘‘and gents, there will bé a ten minutes’ 
interval. Sorry, but it’s business. Joe will 
serve the drinks, which for this occasion only 
will be free.” 

The ten minutes’ interval, softened by the 
promise of free drinks, displeased no one. 
-Jacob Potts, still in his shirt-sleeves, strode 
out of the place, through the front room of 
the public house and out into the street, where 
a queer, unnatural silence seemed to reign. 

“There ain’t no woman about ’ere!”’ he 
exclaimed. 

Aaron Rodd suddenly flashed his torch. 
The iron gate was closed. There was no one 
before it. They could hear the sound of 
men’s footsteps a few yards away on the old 
wooden wharf. 

‘““They’ve just gone through,” Aaron whis- 
pered fiercely. ‘‘Come on! 

Jacob Potts produced a key from his pocket 
and swung the «ate open. 

“Tf you fells have made a fool of me,” 
he muttered, ‘‘there’ll be trouble, but if my 
boys have left me in, there’ll be —” 


But before he finished speaking they once 
more heard the faint, smothered cry from 
in front, followed by a man’s oath. They 
saw the flashing of a light and heard the fall 
of a rope from the wharf into the river. 
Jacob Potts quickened his pace. 

‘Turn on that glim o’ your’n, guvnor,”’ he 
growled, “‘and mind where you're going. 
’Ullo there? ”’ 

There was a confusion of answering voices. 

‘“‘Tt’s the guvnor!”’ they heard some one say. 

Then the light of Aaron Rodd’s torch 
flashed upon the short, wooden dock, and 
upon the half-dozen men grouped at the top 
of the crazy steps at its furthest extremity. 
One of them came back. It was the man who 
had warned the poet and Aaron. 

‘‘Guvnor,” he said earnestly, .‘‘this ain’t 
your show. You leave us alone and get back 
to the fight.” 

““*Tt’s no job of your’n to tell me wot to do,” 
Jacob Potts replied firmly. ‘‘ You know very 
well there’s just one thing I stick at, and I 
arsks you a plain question, Sid, and a plain 
answer expected. Is that bundle you're car- 
rying a woman, or ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s a woman,” the man proclaimed dog- 
gedly, ‘ ‘and it’s going on board the Am- 
sterdam.”” 

The answer of Jacob Potts was bellbones 
and unprintable. He strode along the little 
wharf, followed by Aaron Rodd and Cress- 
well. Behind came the man called Sid, his 
face darker and more evil than ever, his 
breath coming short with anger. 

‘““Boys.”” Jacob Potts exclaimed, ‘‘drop 
that! You ’ear me? Women ain’t in the 
game. You’ve all been told that.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation. Then 


they heard the voice of their leader, hoarse 
and vicious. 


“that was a 


of Wapping 


“Get on with it, boys. It’s going to be the 


river for “any one who stands in our way. 


to-night.” 

There were six of them altogether, besides 
Sid. Three of them moved now towards the 
steps, below which a boat was bobbing up 
and down. Another man was seated in it, 
holding to the side by a boat-hook, and the 
three men at the top of the steps were car- 
rying something. Sid and the other two 
turned round. 


‘“*Guvnor,” the former began— 


There was a sickening crash as Jacob Potts’. 


fist caught him almost in the mouth. He 
rolled over and up again onto his feet, re- 
maining warily out of reach, but after that 
one blow easily. able to keep his assailant 
occupied. Aaron Rodd had sprung for the 
steps, and received a blow on the side of the 
head from one of the other men which sent 
him reeling almost into the river. 

““Get her aboard,” Sid cried out. “We 
can tackle this lot. No one can get down the 
street. The boys’ll see to that.” 


‘HEN there was a fierce, ugly silence for 

several moments. Jacob Potts, winded 
from the first, the river on either side of him 
and murder in the man’s face whom he fought, 
panted and groaned with every fresh move- 
ment. Aaron Rodd found himself suddenly 
in a new world, a new uplifting instinct send- 


ing the blood tingling through his veins. He 


was fighting, a thing he had never done since 
his school-days, fighting with long, swinging 
blows, making scarcely an effort to protect 
himself, fighting in an atmosphere indescrib- 
able, the thirst for blood hot in his veins, 
with one desire throbbing in his heart—to kill 
or throw into the river the man who kept 
surging up towards him. It was a vicious face, 
fair-complexioned once, but dark now with 
engine. grease, with bleary eyes, mouth wide- 
open all the time, disclosing a broken row of 
hideous, sickly looking teeth. But for the 
man’s evil life he would have disposed of his 
opponent with his first few blows, for he had 
been in his day a fighter of some repute, but 
Aaron Rodd knew no pain, felt no fear, and he 
was the first conqueror. Through sheer for- 
tune, hitting wildly with all his strength, his 
long right arm landed full on the point of his 
assailant’s jaw. The man went over with a 
sickening crash. Sid, who was still sparring 
with Jacob Potts, leaned over for a moment. 

“‘Lay her down in the boat and come up, 
one of you,” he shouted. ‘“Bill’s done in. 
Get down and let the other boys through. 
They’re at the gate. We'll finish off these 
blighters then.” 

One of the men, who had been stepping 
into the boat, turned back. Suddenly there 
was a scream from below, and Aaron Rodd 
knew that his had been no dream. The voice 
was Henriette’s. 

“Help! Help!” she cried. 

Her voice was smothered, but Aaron Rodd’s 
shout rang through the night. 

‘‘We’re here, Henriette! We'll rescue you. 
Hold on.” 

Then there was the sound of a mighty 
splash. The poet, who had suddenly closed 
with his man, had got him to the very edge 
of the wharf. Apparently one or both had 
lost their balance. For a moment the fight- 
ing ceased. Every one listened. A few yards 
away they could hear the long, level strokes 
of a man swimming—one man only. Then 
Jacob Potts’ voice broke the tense silence. 

‘““T’m—I’m done,” he moaned. 

Aaron Rodd, who had been waiting: for 
the two men running up the steps, swung 
round. A peaceful man all his life, he was 
suddenly a fiend. He seized the electric torch 
from his pocket and brought it down with all 
his strength on the head of Jacob Potts’ op- 
ponent. The man fell over with scarcely a 
cry, just as the publican reeled backwards. 
The realization of what had happened gave 
him a moment’s extra strength. 

‘‘You’ve done ’im, -sir;” Potts faltered. 
‘‘Can you keep the other two off for a moment 
whilst I get my wind? That brute—’it me— 
below the belt. I forgot ’e wouldn’t fight 
fair. Mind this little one. ’E’ll trip you.” 

Aaron Rodd turned almost with a laugh to 
meet his two assailants. It seemed to him 
that there was a new joy in the world. He 
whirled the torch over his head, missed the 
skull of the nearest of the newcomers and 
brought it crashing on to his shoulder. At 
the same time he himself received a fierce 
blow from the second man, staggered, tripped 
and recovered himself. The whole place 
went round. He put his hands up for a 
moment before his head, felt them battered 
down, struck wildly again and again. One of 
his blows went home with a sickening thud, 
and the joy of it thrilled him. Both men 
were closing in upon him, however. On the 
other side of the wharf they could hear the 
gate being rattled. There was a low whistle, 
twice repeated. The man from the boat 
shouted. 

“Climb the gate, boys!” 

‘“‘There’s more of ’em,”’ Jacob Potts gasped. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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HE best proof of efficiency is suc- 
In the art of cultivating and 
conserving beauty, the success of Elizabeth 
Arden’s methods and Venetian Preparations 
is unrivaled. Famous wherever well-groomed women 
congregate, whether it be in New York, Monte Carlo 


or Hong Kong, Elizabeth Arden is the confidential counselor 
of youthful-appearing women of society and the stage. 


Cess. 


No other scientific skin specialist has shown such marked 
Not only does she devote all her 
time to her chosen life work, constantly studying to make 
“perfection still more perfect” but she has a natural talent for 
Her trained eye notes at once any 
imperfection of skin or contour and instantly and intuitively 
she is able to , sescribe the remedy. 


ability as Elizabeth Arden. 


it that amounts to genius. 


In every city will be found one or more trading upon her 
success by claiming to duplicate her methods. 
Elizabeth Arden herself knows the complete formulas of 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


Many of these contain rare essences 
the very existence of which is_ un- 
known to the average complexion spe- 
cialist. Without the Arden Venetian 
Preparations, the Arden Muscle-Strap- 
ping Treatments cannot be effectively 
administered. And since Elizabeth Ar- 
den varies her Treatments to suit the 
individual, they should never be at- 
tempted except under her guidance. 
What is good for one person is often 
actually detrimental for another. 


If you can come to one of the Arden 
Salons, good! If not, write Elizabeth 
Arden stating. your complexion prob- 
lems and she will tell you just what 
to do to achieve a clear, firm skin and 
the freshness and glow of youth. Some 
of the Preparations are here described. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM is of 
primary importance, as it should be used 
preparatory to an complexion treat- 
ment. Of thin consistency, it permits 
thorough cleansing without rubbing—an 
important advantage, as rubbing stretches 
the skin. Clearing the pores of all for- 
eign matter, it leaves the skin soft ana 
receptive. $1, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN_ TONIC 


should be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. It closes the pores, refines the 
skin and m 


akes the complexion brilliant- 
ly fresh and clear. 75c, $1.50, $3. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
is a stronger tonic, for loose, flabby 
wrinkled skins. It firms sagging mus- 
cles, reduces puffiness under the eyes 
and by pay tightening the skin, 
eliminates deep . Made of newly 
discovered astringent essences and im- 
ported herbs, hy is a truly marvellous 


The One Right Way 


—and the many wrong ones 
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But no one but 


vee ORANGE SKIN FOOD is 


faces and builds them up 
and wrinkle-free. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infal- 
lible remedy for enlarged pores and 
‘‘blacWheads.’’ Restores smoothness 
a of texture to the coarsest 
skin. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA tream—aA 
delightfully fragrant day cream which 
makes powder adhere and protects the 
skin from wind, sun and dus Gives 
= oo a natural softness. $1 
and $2. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION is a pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfect pro- 
tection for the skin and gives a lovely. 
natural finish. Both astringent and 
aseptic, it is especially beneficial for-an 
oily skin and corrects acne — flush- 

ng. Does not rub off. our tints: 
Flesh, Cream, Rachel, White. “— and $2. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM — If you 
are somewhat thin for decollete, you will 
find this a sure means to roukd out the 
contours and increase the beauty of neck, 
bust and shoulders. $1.25, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW—A wee bit 
of this blended under the eyebrows, over 
the eyelashes and in the corner of the 
eyes heightens brilliancy of the eyes and 
makes them appear larger and deeper in 
color. Used on the skin only-—not in 
the eyes themselves. $1 the box. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION—Gives a peach- 
like bloom to the complexion: cannot be 
detected in daytime. Exquisitely per- 
fumed. Box, $2.50. 


rejuvenator. 
Just write for what you need, enclosing cheque or money + < 
order. ‘* The Quest of the Beautiful,”’ a booklet describ- | 
ing the Arden Preparations and the proper way to apply y’ 
them, wil] be sent on request. os 
ELIZABETH ARDEN a 
SALON D'ORO, 673 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK a 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 2 
BOSTON, MASS., 192 BOYLSTON STREET 


NEWPORT, R. 


194 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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(Continued from page 32) 


a landlord worth living under, but—’ 

“Ah, don’t be in too great a hurry, Adam, 
and you'll see what you will see!’’ And with 
a pleasant salute, his handsome face twitching 
between frowns and smiles, Sir Henry rode on. 
“What trade unionists we all are, high and 
low! That man’s as good a farmer as Greg- 
son's a vile one. But he stands by his like— 
as I stand by mine. 

Then his thoughts took a different turn. 
He was entering a park, evidently of wide 
extent and finely wooded. The road through 
it had long fallen out of repair and was largely 
grass-grown. A few sheep were pasturing on 
it, and a few estate cottages showed here and 
there. Sir Henry looked about him with 
quick eyes. He understood that the inspec- 
tion subcommittee, on the lookout for grass- 
land to put under the plough, had recom- 
mended the ploughing up of all this further 
end of Mannering Park. It carried very few 
sheep under its present management; and 
the herd of Jersey cattle that used to graze 
it had long since died out. As for the game 
it had almost gone—before the war. No use! 
—either for business or play. 

Then he fell to musing on the vast changes 
coming over England in consequence of the 
war. ‘‘Who would ever have believed that 
we—we should put-ourselves to school as we 
have done? Military service—rations—food 
prices—all our businesses ‘controlled’, and 
now our land looked after! How much of it 
has come to stay? Well, it won't affect me 
much! Ah, is that the rector?” 

For a hundred yards ahead of him, he per- 
ceived a clerical figure, spare and tall, in a 
wide-awake hat, swinging towards him. The 
September sun was westering, and behind the 
approaching man lay broad stretches of wood, 
just showing here and there the first bronze 
and purple signs of autumn. 


HE rector, recognizing the solitary rider, 

waved his hand in welcome, and Sir Henry 
pulled up. The two men, who were evidently 
personal friends, exchanged greetings. 

“You're going to the Hall, Sir Henry?” 
said the rector. 

Sir Henry described his business. 

The rector shook his head reflectively: 
“You haven't announced yourself, I hope?’ 

““No, I took that simple precaution. I sup- 
pose he’s already pretty savage?” 

“With whom? The committee? Yes— 
you won't find him easy to deal with. But 
just at present there’s a distraction. His new 
secretary has been duly installed, and he 
spends his whole time, from morning till night, 
dictating to her and showing her his things.” 

“‘Secretary? A woman? Good heavens! 
Who is she?” 

““A great swell, I understand. Oxford— 
First Class in Mods—Second in Greats. I’ve 
only just seen her. A striking looking person.”’ 

“Why isn’t she in France, or doing muni- 
‘tion work?” growled Sir Henry. 

“T don’t know. I suppose she has her 
reasons. She seems patriotic enough. But 
I’ve only exchanged a few words with her at 
a very hurried luncheon—at which, by the 
way, there was-a great deal too much to eat. 
She and Pamela disappeared directly after- 
wards.” 

“Oh, so Pamela’s at home? What’s the 
name of the new woman? I suppose she’s to 
chaperon Pamela?’ 

“I shouldn’t wonder. 
Bremerton.” 

“Beryl declares that Pamela is going to be 
a beauty—and clever besides. She used to 
be a jolly child. But then they go to school 
and grow up quite different. I’ve hardly 
seen her for a year and a half.” 

“WW ell, you ll judge for yourself. Good luck 
to you! I don't envy you your job.” 

“Good Lord, no! But you see I’m chair- 
man of this blessed show, and they all fixed 
on me to bell the cat. We want fifty acres 
of the park—a new agent—notices for three 
farmers—et cetera!” 

The rector whistled. 
toe to see what happens! 
powers?” 

tremendous!” 

“So you have him? Well, good day.” 
And the rector was passing on, but Sir Henry 
stooped over his horse’s neck: 

‘As you know, perhaps, it would be very 

inconvenient to my poor little Beryl if 
Mannering were to make a quarrel of it 
with me.” 
“ Ah!—I gathered that she and Aubrey 
were engaged,’ said the rector cordially. 
“Best congratulations! Has the Squire be- 
haved well?” 

Moderately. 
to give them.” 

“* And yet he spent eighteen hundred pounds 
last een at that Christie sale!’’ said the 
rector with a laugh. ‘‘And now I suppose 
the new secretary “will add fuel to the flame. 
I saw Pamela for a minute alone, and she 
said Miss Bremerton was ‘just as much gone 
on Greek things as father’—and they were 
like a pair ot lunatics when the new vases 
came down. 


Her name is Miss 


“EF shall wait on tip- 
What are your 


He declares he has no money 


“Oh, * said Sir Henry 
meanwhile _his- 
out of him for 
Well, I must 


blow the secretary! 
with exasperation. ‘And 
daughters can't get a penny 
any war purpose whatever! 
go on.” 
They parted, and Sir Henry put his cob into 
a sharp trot which soon brought him in sight 
of a distant building—low and _ irregular— 
surrounded by trees, and by the wide undula- 
ting slopes of the park. 
*Dreadfully ugly place,” he said to him- 
self, as the house grew plainer, ‘‘rebuilt at 
the worst time by a man with no more taste 
than a broomstick. Still, he was the six- 
teenth owner, from father to son. That’s 
something.” 


ND he fell to thinking—with that half- 
ironic depreciation which he allowed to 
himself and would have stood from no one 
else—of his own brand-new Georgian house, 
built from the plans of a famous American 
architect, ten years before the war, out of the 
profits of an abnormally successful year, and 
furnished in what he believed to be faultless 
taste by the best professional decorator he 
could find. 

““Yet, compared to a Mannering, what do 
I mean to the people here? You scarcely 
begin to take root in this blessed country 
under half a century. Mannering’s exceed- 
ingly unpopular. The people think him a 
selfish idler. But if he chose he could whistle 
them back with a hundredth part of the 
trouble it would take me! And if Aubrey 
wanted to go into Parliament, he’d probably 
have his pick of the county divisions. Curious 
fellow, Aubrey! I wonder exactly what Bery! 
sees in him?” 

His daughter’s prospects were not indeed 
very clear to a mind that liked everything cut 
and dried. Aubrey Mannering was the 
Squire’s eldest son, but the Squire was not 
rich and had been for years past wasting his 
money on Greek antiquities, which seemed to 
his neighbors, including Sir Henry Chick- 
sands, a very dubious investment. If Aubrey 
should want to sell, who was going to buy 
such things at high prices after the war? No 
doubt prices at Christie’s—for good stuff— 
had been keeping up very well. That was 
because of war profits. People were throwing 
money about now. But when the war in- 
dustries came to an end, and the national 
bills had to be paid—? 

“The only thing that can’t go down is 
land,” thought Sir Henry, with the cheerful 
consciousness of a man who had steadily year 
by year increased what had originally been a 
very modest property to something like a 
large estate. 

Mannering of course had plenty of that 
commodity. But how far had he dipped the 
estate? It must be heavily mortgaged. By 
decent management anvbody, no doubt, might 
still bring it round. ‘‘But Aubrey’s not the 
man, And since he joined up at the begin- 
ning of the war, the Squire won’ ’t let him have 
a voice in anything. And now Desmond—by 
George!—the twins are nineteen this month! 
Desmond’ll be off directly. And-.then his 
father will be madder than cver.’” 

By this time the ugly house was near at 
hand, and the thick woods which surrounded 
it had closed about the horse and rider. 

‘Splendid timber,” thought Sir Henry, as 
he rode through it, measuring it with a com- 
mercial eye, ‘‘but all past its prime and 
abominably neglected . . . Hullo!—that looks 
like Pamela—and the new woman—the 


secretary: 


FOR two ladies were coming down the drive 
towards him, with a big white and tan 
collie jumping round them. One of them, 
very tall and erect, was-dressed in a gray coat 
and skirt, reasonably short, a small gray 
toque, and brown boots and leggings. The 
close-fitting coat showed a shapely, but quite 
substantial, figure. She carried a stick and 
walked with a peculiarly rapid and certain 
step. The young girl beside her seemed by 
comparison a child. She wore a white dress, 
in keeping with the warm September day, and 
with it a dark blue sports coat and a shady 
hat. Her dress only just passed her knees, 
and beneath it the slender legs and high heels 
drew Sir Henry’ s disapproving eye. He hated 
extravagance in anything. Beryl managed to 
look fashionable, without looking outré—as 
Pamela did. But he reined up to greet her 
with ready smiles. 

“Ww ell, Pamela, jolly to see vou at home 
again! My word, you've grown! Shall I find 
your father in?” 

‘“Yes, we left him in the library. May I 
introduce Miss Bremerton?—Sir Henry Chick- 
sands.” The girl spoke with hurried shyness, 
the quick color in her cheeks. The lady beside 
her bowed, and Sir Henry took off his hat. 
Each surveyed the other. ‘‘A strong-minded 
female!”’ thought Sir Henry, who was by no 
means advanced in his views of the other sex. 

strong-minded female,’’ however, was 
not of the talkative kind. She remained quite 
silent while Pamela and Sir Henry exchanged 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Saving—and Serving 


The present national and international conditions demand 
that we all, individually and collectively, save as we have 
never saved before. 

Taking out a life insurance policy means not only saving 
and serving yourself — but serving your dependents in 
providing for their future welfare and happiness — and 
indirectly serving your country. 
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some family gossip, her ungloved hand caress- 
ing the nose of the collie, who was pressing 
against her with intrusive friendliness. But 
her easy self-possession, as contrasted with 
Pamela's nervousness, was all the time mak- 
ing an impression on Sir Henry, as was also 
the fact of her general good looks. Not a 
beauty—not at all! But, as the rector had 
said, “‘striking”’ 


S for Pamela—what was the matter with 
the child? Until Beryl’s name was men- 
tioned, there was not a smile to be got out of 
her. And it was a very fleeting one when it 
came. Desmond’s name fared a little better. 
At that the girl did at last raise her beautiful 
eyes, which till then she had hardly allowed 
to be seen. And there was a ray in them. 

“‘He’s been accepted for the artillery,’ she 
said, ‘‘and hegoes to Shoeburyness next week. 
I'e thought that was the quickest way to 
get out.” 

‘‘We must manage to see him before he 
goes,”’ said Sir Henry heartily. Then turning 
to Miss Bremerton, with the slightly over- 
emphatic civility of a man who prides himself 
on his manners in all contingencies, he asked 
her if she was already acquainted with the 
Mannering neighborhood. 

Miss Bremerton replied that it was quite 
unknown to her. 

“You'll — our trees,’’ said Sir Henry. 
“They’re very 

“Are they?” the lady rather absently, 
giving a perfunctory glance to the woods slop- 
ing away on her right towards a little stream 
winding in the hollow. Sir Henry felt a slight 
annoyance. He was a good fellow, and an 
honest Conservative, but he was accustomed 
to be treated with a certain deference. And in 
Miss Bremerton’s manner there was none 
whatever. 

“Well, good-by, Pamela. I mustn't miss 
your father. When are you coming over to 
see Beryl?” 

‘‘How am-I to get there?” said the girl, 
with a sudden laugh. 

I see; you’ve got no petrol allowance?” 

“How. should we? Nobody’s doing any 
war work here.” There was an odd note in 
the speaker’s voice. 

‘Why don’t you join Beryl in her canteen 
work?” said Sir Hen bruptly. 

“T don't know.” 

““She wants help badly. She passes your 
gate on her way to Fallerton. She could pick 
you up and bring you back.” 

““YVes,”’ said Pamela. There was a pause. 

“Well, good-by, dear,” said Sir Henry 
again, and with a ceremonious bow to 
Pamela’s companion, he rode on, meditating 
on many things. 


HE Squire’s - in, Sir Henry, but—well, 
he’s very busy.” 

‘““Never mind, Forest. I must see him. 
Can you find some one to take my horse 
round?” 

The gray-haired butler looked perplexed. 

“T’ve only got my own small boy, Sir Henry. 
There’s two more of our men gone this morn- 
ing. I don’t know if you'll trust him. He's 
a good boy.” 

‘Send him along, Forest. My beast’s a 
lamb. You know him. But look here, 
Forest—” Sir Henry dismounted, bridle in 
hand—‘‘don’t give the Squire notice that I’m 
here, if you can help it, till you announce me.” 

The butler, who in spite of his gray hair 
was a square-set, vigorous looking fellow, 
might be said, in reply, to have given the 
Squire’s visitor a wink. At any rate a look of 
understanding passed between the two. The 
butler went quietly back into the house, and 
reemerged with a boy, who was the small 
image of his father, to whom Sir Henry cheer- 
fully gave up his cob. But as Forest led the 
way through the outer hall, he stopped to say: 

“The Squire’s not alone, sir. There was a 
gentleman arrived just as Miss Pamela went 
out. But I don’t think he’ll stay long.”’ 

is he?” 

“Can't say, sir. He’slodging in the village 
and comes to see the Squire’ s collections 
sometimes.” 

They were now in a long passage running 
along the eastern front of the house to-a large 
room which had been added to its southern 
end, in order to hold the Squire’s library and 
collections. Midway the butler turned. 

““You’ve heard, Sir Henry, about Mr. 
Desmond?” 

‘““Yes, Miss Pamela told me.” 

“‘Mr. Desmond says he'll be in France by 
January. That’s a good deal sooner than Mr. 
Mannering expected.’ 

“Well, we’ve all got to take our chance in 
this war,” said Sir Henry gravely. ‘‘And the 
artillery is a bit safer than the infantry. You 
know my son Arthur’s a gunner.’ 

‘“T hope he’s well, sir?”’ 

Sir Henry sighed. 

“He comes home next week on sick leave. 
He was gassed last year, and had a bullet 


taken out of his chest Six weeks ago. But he 


is recovering all right.” 
The butler expressed his sympathy with a 


complete absence of shyness or servility, then 
threw open a door at the end of the passage, 
announcing, ‘“‘Sir Henry Chicksands, sir.’ 

An oath came loudly from within. Sir 
Henry gave an involuntary start. Another 
look passed between him and Forest, amused 
or interrogative on the visitor’s part, non- 
committal on the butler’s. 

The library of Mannering Hall, as Sir Henry. 
Chicksands entered it, presented a curious 
spectacle. It was a long, barnlike room, 
partly lined with books and partly with glass 
cases, in which Greek vases, Tanagra figures 
and other Greek and Etruscan antiquities, all 
carefully marked and labeled, were displayed. 
A few large tables stood at intervals on the 
shabby carpet, also laden with books and 
specimens. They conveyed an impression of 
dust and disorder, as though no housemaid 
had been allowed to touch them for weeks— 
with one exception. A table, smaller than the: 
rest, but arranged with scrupulous neatness, 
stood at one side of the room with a type- 
writer upon it, certain books and a rack for 
stationery. A folded duster lay at one corner. 
Pens, pencils, a box of clips and gum-pot 
stood where a careful hand had placed them. 
And at a corner, corresponding to the duster, 
was a small vase of flowers—autumnal roses— 
the only flowers in the room. 

But the various untidy accumulations, most 
of which seemed to be of old standing, had 
been evidently just added to by some recent 
arrivals: Four large packing-cases, newly 
opened, took up much of what free space was 
left on the floor. The straw, paper, and cot- 
ton-wool, in which their contents had been 
packed, had been tossed out with a careless 
or impatient hand, and littered the carpet. 
Among 'the litter stood here and there some 
Greek vases of different sizes—in particular a 
superb pair, covered with figures, beside which 
stood the owner of Mannering, talking to an 
apparently young man with an eye-glass, who 
was sitting on the floor closely examining the 
vase. 

The Squire turned a furrowed brow towards 
his approaching visitor, and, putting down a 
small vase he had been holding, raised a 
warning hand. 


OW do you do, Chicksands? Very 

sorry, but I'm much too filthy to touch. 

And I’m horribly busy! These things arrived 

last night, and Mr. Levasseur has kindly come 

over to help me unpack them. Don’t know 

if you’ve met him.. Mr. Levasseur—Sir Henry 
Chicksands.’ 

The man on the floor looked up carelessly, 
just acknowledging Sir Henry’s slight inclina- 
tion. But Sir Henry’s inner mind decided 
against. him—at once—instinctively. What 
was a stout fellow, who at any- rate looked as 
though he were still of military age, doing with 
nonsense of this sort at four o’clock in the day, 
when England wanted every able-bodied man 
she possessed, either to fight for her or to 
work for her? At the same time, the reflec- 
tion passed rapidly through his mind that 
neither the man nor the name had come up— 
so far as he could remember—before the 
County Tribunal, of which he was chairman. 

“Well, Chicksands, what do you want with 
me?” said the Squite abruptly. ‘Will you 
take a chair?”’ And he pointed to one from 
which he hastily removed a coat. 

“T have some confidential business to talk 
to you about,” said Sir Henry, with a look at 
the dusty gentleman among the straw. 

‘““Something you want me to do that I’ll be 
bound I shan’t want to do! Is that it?” said 
Mannering with vivacity. 

He stood with his-hands on a table behind 
him, his long spare frame in a nervous fidget, 
his eyes bright and hostile, and a spot of red 
on either thin cheek. Beside Chicksands— 
who was of middle height, solidly built, and 
moderately stout, with mental and physical 
competence written all over him—the Squire 
of Mannering seemed but the snippet of a 
man. He was singularly thin, with a slender 
neck and a small head covered with thick hair, 
prematurely white, which tumbled.over his 
forehead and eyes. He had the complexion 
of a girl, a disproportionately large nose, very 
sharply and delicately cut as to bridge and 
nostril, and a mouth and chin which seemed 
to be in perpetual movement. He looked 
older than Sir Henry, who was verging on 
sixty; but he was in fact some four or five 
years younger. 

Sir Henry smiled a little at the tone of the 


-Squire’s question. But he answered g 


humoredly. 

“TI believe, when we’ve talked it over, you 
won't think it unreasonable. But I’ve come 
to explain.” 

“T know—you want me to give Gregson 
notice. But I warn you I’m not the least in- 
clined to do anything of the kind.” 

And the speaker crossed his arms, which 
were very long and thin, over a narrow chest 
while his eyes restlessly countered those of 
Sir Henry. 

Chicksands paused for a moment before 
replying. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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‘SILK UNDERWEAR 


T’S so luxuriously soft and lustrous, so utterly and ador- 


ably feminine! And it really fits in your own size! The 


fabric is pute glove silk that keeps its wonderful style through 

long wear and many launderings. Do you wonder Van 

Raalte Niagara Maid Silk Underwear is a real economy?” 
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The Welcome 


That Puffed Rice Got 
Will Never be Forgotten 


When Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Rice it became 
at once a national sensation. At countless expositions, 
large and small, it was the center of attraction. 

We opened a lunch room in the heart of New York. 
And tens of thousands came there to get Puffed Rice, 
Puffed Wheat, and Corn Puffs. 

We sent automobiles the country over to exhibit these 
bubble grains. And whole communities gathered about 
to see them. 

Now they are morning, noon and night foods to the 
millions. They are chief of the breakfast dainties. 


The Ideal Noonday Lunch 


Countless men have found in Puffed Grains the ideal 
noonday lunch. In bowls of milk they form a favorite 
supper. 

Girls use them in home candy making. Boys eat them 
dry, like peanuts, when at play. 

All because they make whole grains into airy, flaky 
tidbits. They taste like bubbled nut meats. And they 
easily digest. 

Every food cell is exploded. Every atom feeds. Yet 
they seem like flavory confections. ( 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


All Puffed Grains are steam-exploded—shot from guns 
—after an hour of fearful heat. Thus every granule is 
fitted to digest. That is the purpose of Puffed Grains—to 
make whole grains wholly digestible. No other process 
does for grain foods what this process does. 


Please remember that. The best way of serving rice, 
wheat or corn is in this scientific form. 
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“T have a good many papers here to show 
you,” he said at last, mildly, drawing a large 
envelope half-way from the inner pocket of his 
coat to illustrate his words, and then putting 
it back again. ‘“‘But I really can’t discuss 
them except with yourself.” 

The Squire’s eyes shot battle. 

“It’s the war, of course,” he said with 
emphasis, “it’s all the war! I'm told to do 
things I don’t want to do, which affect my 
personal freedom and other people's, because 
ot a war I don't believe in—never asked for— 
and don’t approve of. Here’s Levasseur now 
—a clever fellow—cleverer than either -vou 
or me, Chicksands, and he’s no more patriotic 
than Iam. You talk to him!” 

‘Thank you, I’m too busy,” said Sir Henry 
sharply, his face stiffening. ‘‘Where can you 
see me. Mannering? I’m rather pressed for 
time. Is the smoking-room free?’’ And with 
a marked avoidance of any concern with the 
gentleman on the floor, who now rose to his 
feet, Sir Henry made an impatient movement 
towards a door, which stood ajar, at the 
farther end of the library. 


JEVASSEUR looked amused. He was a 
strongly built, smooth-shaven fellow, with 
rather long hair and the sallow look of the 
cigarette smoker. His eves were sleepy, his 
expression indolent or good-natured. 

*Oh, T'll make myself scarce with the great- 
est pleasure,”’ he said civilly. ‘‘I can stroll 
about the park till you’re ready for me again,” 
he added, turning to the Squire. ‘‘ Lovely 
day—lI'll take a book and some cigarettes.”’ 

And diving into an open box, which stood 
near, he filled his cigarette-case from it, and 
then looked round him for a book. ‘‘Where’s 
that copy of the Anthology? That'll do 
nicely.” 

The Squire burst into a laugh, observing 
Sir Henry. 

‘‘He’s over military age, Chicksands.” 

“IT supposed so,”’ said Sir Henry stiffly. 

‘But only six months, when the act passed 
—so he’s just escaped you.” 

“I've really no concern whatever with Mr. 
Levasseur’s affairs.’’ Sir Henry had flushed 
angrily. ‘“‘Is it to be here, or the smoking- 
room?” 

“Ta-ta! See you again presently,” said 
Levasseur. ‘‘Ah, there’s the book!’’ And 
diving to the floor for a hat and a book lying 
beside it, he made off, lighting a cigarette, 
with a laughing backward glance. 


“Well, now, what is it?’’ said Mannering, 


throwing himself with an air of resignation 
into a low armchair and taking out a pipe. 
‘Won't you smoke, Chicksands?”’ 

‘Thank you, [’ve had my day’s allowance. 
Hullo!—who did that?) What an awfully tine 
thing!” 

For suddenly, behind the Squire’s head, 
Chicksands had become aware of an easel, and 
on it a charcoal sketch, life-size, of a boy, who 
looked about eighteen or nineteen, in cricket- 
ing dress. 

The Squire looked round. 

“What, that sketch of Desmond? Haven't 
you seen it? Yes, it’s jolly good. I got 
Orpen to do it in July.” 

Now that Sir Henry had once perceived the 
drawing, it seemed to him to light up the whole 
place.. The dress was the dress of the Eton 
eleven; there was just a suggestion of pale 
blue in the sash round the waist. But the 
whole impression was Greek in its manly 
freedom and beauty; above all in its sacrifice 
of all useless detail to one broad and simple 
effect. Youth, eager, strong, self-confident; 
with its innocent, parted lips, and its steadfast 
eyes looking out over the future, the drawing 
stood there, as the quintessence, the embodi- 
ment, of a whole generation. So might the 
young Odysseus have looked, when he left 
his mother on his first journey to hunt the 
boar with his kinsfolk on Mount Parnassus. 
And with such an air had hundreds of thou- 
sands of English boys gone out on a deadlier 
venture, since the Great War began—with a 
like intensity of will, a like merry scorn of fate. 

Sir Henry was conscious’ of a lump in his 
throat. He had lost his youngest son in the 
retreat from Mons, and two nephews on the 
Somme. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said, not very clearly. 
envy vou such a possession.” 

The Squire made no reply. He sat with his 
long body hunched up in the deep chair, a 
pair of brooding eyes fixed on his visitor. 

“Well, what is it?”’ he said again, in a voice 
that was barely civil. 


IR HENRY had been talking some time. 
The Squire had not interrupted him much, 
but the papers which Sir Henry had presented 
to him from time to time—Government com- 
munications, committee reports and the like 
—were mostly lying on the floor, where after 
a perfunctory glance at them he had very 
quickly dropped them. 

“Well, that’s our case,’ said Sir Henry at 
last, thrusting his hands into his pockets and 
leaning back in his chair, ‘‘and I assure you 
we've taken a great deal of trouble about it. 
We shouldn’t ask you or anybody else to do 


these things, if it wasn’t vitally necessary for 
the food supply of the country. But we're 
going to have a narrow squeak for it next 
spring and summer, and we must get more 
food out of the land.”’ 

Whereupon in a manner rather provokingly 
reminiscent of a public meeting, Sir Henry 
fell into a discourse on submarines, tonnage, 
the food needs of our Allies, and the absolute 
necessity for undoing and repairing the havoc 
of Cobdenism—matters of which the news- 
papers of the day were commonly full. That 
the sound of his own voice was agreeable to 
him might have been suspected. 

Mr. Mannering roughly broke in upon him. 

“What was that you said about ploughing 
up the park?” 

‘*We ask you to break up fifty acres of it 
near the Fallerton end. It’s so far from the 
house you ll never notice it; and the land 
ought to do very well, if it’s properly broken 
and trampled down.”’ 

The Squire sat up and began to tick things 
off on the fingers of his left hand. 

“*Let me understand. You want to give 
three of my farmers notice to quit—Gregson, 
first of all, for bad farming; you ask me to 
plough up fifty acres of my park; and you 
have the goodness to suggest that I should 
cut some of my woods.” 

Sir Henry realized that possibly a strain on 
his temper was coming. But he felt sure he 
could stand it. 

“That is what we suggest—for your own 
advantage and the country’s.’ 

‘And pray who are ‘we’? I don’t ‘yet 
understand that clearly.” 

*“*We’,”” said Sir Henry, patiently, “‘are 
the County War Agricultural Committee, 
formed for the express purpose of getting more 
food “out of the land and so making these 
islands self-supporting.”’ 

‘And if I refuse—what can you do?” 

“Well, I’m afraid,” said Sir Henry, smiling 
uncomfortably, *‘we can act without you.” 

‘“You can turn out. my farmers and plough 
my land, as you please?”’ 

powers are very wide.” 

“‘Under—what do you call the beastly 


“ec 


thing?—the Defense of the Realm Act?” 


Sir Henry nodded. 


HE Squire rose and began to pace up and 

down, his hands under his coat-tails, his 
long spider legs and small feet picking their 
way in and out of the piles and. boxes on the 
floor. At last he turned impetuously. 

‘‘Look here, Chicksands—lI shall not give 
that man warning!”’ 

Sir Henry surveyed the lanky figure stand- 
ing opposite to him. 

‘*T should be very sorry, Mannering, to see 
you take that course,’ he said, smiling and 
amiable as before. ‘‘Though I am a Con- 
servative, I am no more in love with some of 
the Government’s proceedings than you are. 
We landlords may have to defend ourselves. — 
I want, if I may say so, to keep your influence 
intact for the things that really matter. You 
and I, and all the other Brookshire landlords, 
may have, at some point, to act together. 
But we shall resist unreasonable demands 
much more easily if we accept the reasonable 
ones.”’ 

The Squire shook his head. .The suave 
tone of the speaker had clearly begun to rasp 
his nerves. 

‘‘No! You and I have really nothing in 
common. You may take it from me that I 
shall not give these men notice. What hap- 
pens then?” 

“The Government steps in,” said Sir 
Henry quietly. 

‘‘And turns them out? Very well, let them. 
And the park?”’ 

‘We are, of course, most anxious to con- 
sult you.” 

‘“Excuse me—that’s nonsense! I refuse— 
that’s flat.” 

Sir Henry shrugged his shoulders. His tone 
became a‘trifle colder. 

“T can’t believe that you will refuse. You 
can’t deny—no sensible man could—that 
we ve simply got to grow more food at home. 
The submarines have settled that for us.” 

“Who brought the submarines upon us? 
The politicians! No politicians, no war! If 
it hadn’t been for a pack of idiots called 
diplomats making mischief abroad, and a 
pack of incompetents called politicians, un- 
able to keep their heads at home, there’d 
have been no war. It’s Russia’s war; 
France’s war.. Who asked the country 
whether it wanted a war? Who asked me?” 

The Squire, standing opposite to Sir Henry, 
tapped his chest vehemently. 

‘The country is behind the war,” said 
Chicksands firmly. | 

‘‘How do we know?. How do you know? 
I’ve as much right to an opinion as you, and 
I tell you the country is sick and tired of the 
war. We are all dying of the war! We shal 
all be paupers because of the war! What is 
France to me, or Belgium? We shall have 
lost men, money, security—half the things 
that make life worth living—for what?” 

(Continued on page 96) 
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a worle-wide charm 


The secret of Youthfulness is to have good 
bodily poise. It assures that charming grace 
which is so perfectly natural to Youth, but which 
is, alas! so very easy to lose. 


For one of two reasons, most women have lost their 
natural gracefulness by the time they are forty. This 
is due either to carelessness or improper corseting. 


But the cheerfullest part of it all is that this loss 
may be prevented or restored, by wearing Spencer Corsets. 
Yours will be especially designed for you to do two things: 
to help you keep or regain the natural poise of your figure 
det youth fulness—and to emphasize your best natural 
ines. 
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There is a Spencer Corsetiere in your city. She 
will take careful measurements of your figure. She makes 
a record of them according to the Spencer System and 
sends them to us. 


These measurements then become the basis of 
your new corset. We turn them over to an expert Spencer 
Designer. He creates an absolutely new design—a corset 
which fits you perfectly, and fits no one but you. It will 
meet your individual needs. 


Your Corset Should Fit No One But You 


Spencer designing is based on the fact that no two figures 
are alike. In one or more particulars the measurements always 


differ. 


Sty 


Spencer Corsets express your own individuality as no 
_stock corset or merely “made to measure” corset can possibly do. 
The reason for this lies in the Spencer System which was awarded 
a gold medal (the highest possible award) at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition in 1915. 

A Spencer Rejuveno Corset will assure you of a well- 
poised, graceful figure. It always feels good, it supports the abdo- 
men and spine, improves the health, and holds its shape. 


FRONT LACE OR BACK LACE 


Not sold in stores. Look in your telephone book for the 
local Spencer Corsetiere. If you do not find her, write us. Send 
for Booklet. 


THE cooperation of the Spencer Corsetiere 7 
and 


145 Derby Avenue New Haven, Conn. 
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Introducing — 


one of many Rawak 
sailors for summer wear. 


The diamond trade mark 
an accepted guarantee of 


style, quality and originality. 

LONDON PARIS 

a 48 West 387" Street 

N E W R K 

Our ‘untrimmed shapes are Americas most 
a exclusive. Ask to see them at your dealer's. 
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“‘Honor!”’ said Sir Henry, sharply, as he 
got on his feet. 

‘*Honor!’’ sneered Mannering—‘‘ what’s 
honor? It means one thing to me and another 
to you. Aubrey bangs me over the head with 
it. But I’m like the doctor in the Punch and 
Judy show—-he thinks he’s knocked me flat. 
He hasn't. I’ve a new argument every time 
he comes. And as for my daughters, they 
think me a lunatic—-a stingy lunatic besides— 
because I won't give to their Red Cross shows 
and bazaars. I’ve nothing to give. The in- 
come tax gentlemen have taken care of that.” 

“Yet you spend on this kind of thing!” 
Sir Henry pointed to the vases. He had 
grown a little white. 

“Of course I do. That’s permanent. 
Thats something to mend the holes that the 
soldiers and the politicians are making. 
When the war’s become a nightmare that no- 
body wants to remember—those little things” 

—he pointed to a group of Greek bronzes and 
terra-cottas on a table near—‘‘will still be 
the treasures of the world!” 

In the yeasty deep of Sir Henry’s honest 
mind emotions were rising which he knew 
now he should not long be able to control. 
He took up his hat. 

“I’m sorry, Mannering, that I have not 
been able to convince you. I’m sorry for 
vour point of view—and I’m sorry for your 
sons.’ 

The words slipped out of his mouth before 
he knew. 

The Squire bounded. 

sons! The one’s,a fire-eater, with 
whom you can’t argue. The other’s a child 
—a babe—whom the Government proposes 
to murder before he has begun to live.” 


IR HENRY looked at the speaker, who had 

been violently flushed a minute earlier 
and was now as pale as himself, and then at 
the sketch of Desmond, just behind the 
Squire. His eyes dropped; the hurry in his 
blood subsided. 

“Well, good-by, Mannering. J’ll—I’ll do 
what I can to make things easy for you.” 

The Squire laughed angrily. 

‘You'll put on the screw politely? Thank 
you! But still it will be you who'll be putting 
the screw on—who’ll be turning out my 
farmers, and ploughing up my land, and cut- 
ting down my trees. Dvesn't it strike you 
that—well that—under the circumstances it 
will be rather difficult for Aubrey and Beryl 
to keep up their engagement?”’ 

The Squire was sitting on the edge of the 
table, his thin legs crossed, his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets. Sir Henry colored hotly. 

“You gave your consent to their engage- 
ment, Mannering.”’ 

“Ves, but I propose to withdraw it,” said 
the Squire coolly. 

Sir Henry’s indignation kept him cool also. 

“You can’t play ducks and drakes with 
young people's lives like that. Even you 
can’t do that!” 

“T can. I can withdraw my consent.” 

“Because you mean to fighg the County 
War Committee, of which I am chairman?” 

‘Precisely. The situation is too difficult.” 
said the Squire with sparkling eyes. ‘‘The 
young people will no doubt see it for them- 
selves.” 

‘“Pshaw! Nonsense!” cried Sir Henry, 
finally losing his temper. ‘Aubrey is long 
since of age and his own master. 

‘Perhaps, but he igan extravagant fellow, 
who likes money and spends it. And if he is 
his own master, I am the master of the estate 
—there is no entail.” 

Chicksands laughed aloud. 

“So, because I come on a mission to try 
and save you friction and trouble, you are 
going to av renge yourself on’your son and my 
daughter? ”’ 

“T merely point out the proprieties, 
the Squire provokingly, his legs dangling. 

There was a pause. Sir Henry broke it with 
dignity, as he turned away. 

“T think we had better break off this dis- 
cussion. I cannot—-I do not—believe you 
will carry out what you say, Mannering. But 
if you do, I shall stand by the young people.” 

‘‘No doubt,” said the Squire slowly, adding 
with an odd look. “if they stand by them- 
selves. Well, good-by, Sir Henry. Sorry 
vour visit has not been -more agreeable. 
Forest will look after you.” 

And ringing the bell vehemently as he 
passed the fireplace, the Squire walked rap- 
idly to the door and threw it open 

Chicksands passed through it ‘speec hless 
with indignation, and, if the truth were told, 
bewilderment. 


said 


HE Squire shut the door upon his ad- 
versary, and then with his hands on his 
sides exploded in a fit of laughter. 
“T always knew I must be rude to the old 
boy some time—”’ he said, with the glee of a 
mischievous child. ‘But, ye gods, how his 
feathers drooped! He looked like a plucked 
cockatoo as he went out.” 
He stood thinking a moment, and then 
with a look of sudden determination he went 


New Bottles 


Jrom page 94) 


to his writing-table and sat down to it. 
Drawing a writing-pad towards him, he wrote 
as follows: 


My dear Aubrey: 

Your future father-in-law has just 
been insulting and harrying me in ways which 
no civilized state had ever heard of before the 
war. He is the chairman of a ridiculous body 
that calls itself the County War Agricultural 
Committee, and that lays absurd eggs in the 
shape of sub-committees to vex landlords. 
They have been going about among my 
farmers and want me to turn out three of 
them. I decline, so I suppose they'll do it. for 
me. And they're going to plough up a lot of 
the park—without my leave. And Chick- 
sands is the head and front of the whole 
business. He came here to-day to*try and 
coax me into submission; but I would neither 
be coaxed nor bullied. I've broken with 
him; and if my children stand by me properly 
they ll break with him too. I really don’t 
see how you’re going to marry Beryl after 
this. At least I shall certainly not help you 
to do it, and if you defy me you must take the 
consequences. The whole world’s gone mad. 
My only consolation is that I have just got 
some new Greek things and that Levasseur’s 
helping me unpack them. However, it’s no 
good talking to you about them. You wasted 
all your time at Cambridge, and I doubt 
whether you could construe a bit of Euripides 
to save your life. 

Of course if you want to talk this over, you 
had better run down. I have got a new sec- 
retary—a topping young woman—-who reads 

Greek like a bird. But her quantities are not 
always what they should be. 

Good-by. Your affectionate father— 

EDMUND MANNERING. 


Having finished the episcle, he read it over 
with a complacent countenance, put it up and 
stamped it. Then he looked at his watch. 

“What. a long time that young woman’s 
been away! I told her to take two hours off— 
but of course I didn’t mean it. That was just 
my excessive politeness. Hang my politeness! 
It’s always getting in my way. I forgot that 
women are naturally lazy. I dare say she was 
a bit fagged. But if she’s interested in her 
work, what does that matter? I wonder 
whether she’s looked out all those references!” 

And walking over to the one neat table in 
the room, he surveyed it. There were some 
sheets lying on it mostly covered with an ex- 
cellent Greek script, which he turned over. 
Suddenly, he swooped on one of them-— 

*Hullo!—that line’s wrong. Won't scan. 
Trusted to her memory, I suppose. Didn’t 
look it up. And yesterday I caught her out 
in her accents. Women play the devil with 
accents. But she writes a pretty Greek. 
Eh?—what?”’ 

For he had become aware of the reentry of 
Levasseur, who was standing at his elbow. 

‘Fraid I can’t stay now—”’ said that per- 
son. “I’ve promised to pick up some wound- 
ed at the station to-night.”’ 

*You—wounded!—what do you mean?” 
said the Squire, turning upon him. 

Levasseur’s large, thin-lipped mouth showed 
what seemed an habitual grin. 

“T’d been getting so unpopular it was “be- 
coming a nuisance. Line of least resistance, 
you understand, Now everybody’s quite 
civil again. And I like chauffing.”’ 

mere bit of weakness!” grumbled the 
Squire. ‘Either you keep out of the war, or 
you go intoit. You'd better go off to a camp 
now and get trained and shot as quickly as 
possible—get done with it.” 

‘Oh, no—” laughed the other, ‘‘I’m all for 
aniddle courses. If they ’Il let me go on with 
my book, I don’t mind driving a few poor 
fellows now and then!” 

The Squire looked at him critically. 


“TEVASSEUR, the fact is you’re too well- 

fed, or you look it. That annoys people. 
Now I might gorge for a month and shouldn’t 
put on a pound.” 

‘*T suppose your household is rationed?”’ 

‘““Not it! We eat what we want. Just like 
the laborers! I found an old laborer eating 
his dinner under a hedge yesterday. Half a 
pound of bread, at the very least, and he gets 
as much for_his supper, and nearly as much for 
his breakfast. ‘I shall eat it, Squire, as long 
as I can_get it. There’s nowt else packs ye 
like bread.’ And quite right too. Good 
word— pack’.’ 

“What 'll he do when he can’t get it?” 
laughed Levasseur, taking up his hat. 

“Stuff! This food business is all one big 
blague. Anyway, the Government got us 
into the war. They’re jolly well bound to 
feed us through it. They will, for their own 
necks’ sake. Well, good night.” 

Levasseur nodded in response, with the 
same silent, aimless grin, and disappeared 
through the garden -door of the library. 

‘Queer fellow!” thought the Squire. “But 
he knows a lot. I shall get him to catalogue 
these things. Ah!—there vou are! 


(Continued on page 98) 
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" Protest Against This Injustice 


“Entered at the Post Office of New 


York as second class mail matter” 


VERY magazine that comes to you 

through the mail carries this or a 
similar line, set in italics in an incon- 
spicuous place. It means that the maga- 
zine is mailed to you at a cost of a cent 
a pound, to the publisher, and this has 
been the second class rate ever since 


1879. 


This rate has made it possible for you 
—whether you live in California, Florida, 
Maine, Porto Rico or Montana—to buy 
a magazine at the same price for which 
it can be bought in the city in which it 
is published. 


= Now Congress has passed a War Reve- 
nue Bill containing a clause compelling 
magazines to be mailed on the Zone Sys- 
tem. This law, which will materially 


What is still worse, it will penalize the 
universal distribution of a class of read- 
ing matter that has become a vital part 
of American Life. And it will tend to 
revive the kind of sectionalism that made 


-the Civil War possible. 


Congress did not enact this clause with 
an intention to work an injustice to you 
or to the magazines. They simply did 
not appreciate the chaotic conditions it 
would precipitate, and they probably 
grossly underestimated the appreciation 
of the American people for periodical 
literature. 


The magazines made a vigorous pro- 
test against that clause up to the very 
moment it was included in the bill and 
passed. 


increase the second class rate, will be- 2 
= come effective July Ist, 1918, unless the 
i eople, through their represen- = 

American people, “ode P a clause would be confiscatory; they = 


tatives in. Congress, make an immediate, 
vigorous protest. 


The purpose of the Bill in general, 
= 7 and of that clause in particular, is to 
= raise more money with which to prose- 
= cute the War—a most commendable 
project. 


If it would accomplish that purpose, 
the magazines would willingly make 
every sacrifice to meet the conditions im- 

posed. But the effect of this clause will 
be exactly the reverse of its purpose. 


=| Many magazines will be unable to bear 
the additional expense; they will discon- 
tinue. Certainly there will be no revenue 
= from this source. Many others will be 
: obliged to raise their subscription rates, 
and to base those rates on the Zone Sys- 
tem, which means that readers in various 
parts of the country will pay a varying 
price for their magazines. This will 
have the effect of materially decreasing 
some circulations. Certainly that will 
not effect additional revenue. 


In the long run, the enforcement of 
this clause will work irreparable injury 
‘to one of this country’s largest industries. 


pointed to the fact that, for the first time 
in its history, the Post Office Department 
showed a profit, during 1917, of more 
than $9,000,000—and this in spite of the 
fact that the Rural Free Delivery System 
showed a loss of $50,000,000. The maga- 
zines offered to turn their profits over to 
the Government for the duration of the 


War. 


All to no purpose. The clause was 
passed. 


There is still another course to pur- 
sue. 


Thousands of magazine readers are en- 
tering a protest against this flagrant in- 
justice. They are writing their Congress- 
men—demanding the repeal of this 
clause. 


If every reader will take this step it 
will’mean millions of protests—it will be 
a voice such as has never before been 
heard in the Halls of Congress. 


Write your Congressman today, and if 
you do not know his name, you can find 
it out from your postmaster or from the 
nearest postal station. 


Will You Help ? 


Write to your 


Congressman, 


} 


i 


ij 


} 


it 


| 


Whit 


= | against this destructive law, and de- 
mand its repeal. 


Get your club or association to adopt reso- 
lutions demanding its repeal. 


if 


| it | 
| 


Will you enroll to help repeal this law Z 
that penalizes periodical readers with 5 
= 
heavy penalties? | 
; | If so, send your name and address—and 2 
a copy of any resolutions adopted—to 2 
Charles Johnson Post 2 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City by 
|= 


{ 


Harper’s Bazar, April, 1918 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
WO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE FUNG AND QUEEN 


CRICHTON BROS. 
of London 


GOLDSMITHS and 
SILVERSMITHS 
in New York: 636, Fifth Avenue 


in Chicago: 622, S. Michigan Avenue 
In London: 22, Old Bond Street 


| 


| 


Ci 


ONE OF A SET OF FOUR SILVER DISHES, WITH ESCALLOPED BoR- 
DERS EIGHTINCHESIN DIAMETER. THESE DISHES ARE SPECIALLY 
INTERESTING AS BEING THE HANDIWORK OF A WOMAN SILVER- 
SMITH, SARAH HOLADAY, WHO MADE THEM IN LONDON IN 1720. 


¢ 


THESE HALL MARKS APPEAR ON EACH OF THE DISHES 


LD 


ENGLISH 
SILVER TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICES 


and other pieces from 
important English collec- 
tions are constantly being 
acquired by our London 
Houseand forwarded to our 
New York and Chicago Galleries 
where they are sold at London 
prices, being freeof duty. Crich- 
.ton Bros. make REPRODUC- 
TIONS in hand-wrought silver 
from famous models. The Reproduc- 
tions are limited—in some instances but 


one of an important service or piece 
comes to the United States. 


All goods purchased of 
Crichton Bros. are delivered 
express charges prepaid 
throughout the United States. 


Harper's Basar, April, 1918 


Old Wine in 


New Bottles 


(Continued from page 90) 


He turned with a reproachful air, as the 
door opened. 

The westerly sun was coming strongly into 
the iibrary and shone full on the face and 


figure of the Squire's new secretary, as she- 


stood in the doorway. He expected an 
apology for an absence just five minutes over 
the two hours, buc she offered none. 

‘“Pamela asked me to tell you, Mr. Man- 
nering, that tea was ready—under the 
veranda.” 

“Afternoon tea is an abominable waste of 
time!”’ said the Squire discontentedly, facing 
her with a Greek pot under each arm. 

“Do you think so? To me it’s always the 
pleasantest meal in the day.”” The voice was 
musical and attractive, but its self-possession 
rather annoyed the Squire. With his two 
former secretaries, a Cambridge man and a 
spectacled maiden with a London University 
degree, he had been accustomed to play the 
tyrant as he pleased. Something had told 
him from the beginning that he would not 
be able to tyrannize over thisgnewcomer. 


But his quick, masterful temper was al- 

ready trying to devise ways of putting 
her down. He beckoned her towards the 
table where she had left her work. 

“You've got that line wrong.”’ He pointed 
to a quotation from the Odyssey. ‘‘ Read it 
please!”’ 

She read it. He stopped her triumphantly. 

‘“No, no, you can’t make that scan. The 
only decent reading is’—he qtoted the 
Greek. Her fair skin flushed. 

‘*But indeed you can!” she said eagerly. 
“Merry quotes three parallel passages. I 
have them in one of my note-books.”’ And 
she began to search her table. Mannering 
stopped her ungraciously. 

‘Of course there’s always some learned fool 
behind every reading. Anyway——what do 
you say to those accents?’ He pointed se- 
verely to another line of her Greek. This 
time Miss Bremerton’s countenance changed. 

“Oh, dear, what a blunder!”’ she said in 
distress, as she bent over her pages. “I 
assure you I don’t often do anything as bad.” 

Mannering was secretly delighted. His 
manner became at once all politeness. 

“Don’t worry yourself, please. We all 
make mistakes. ... You have a beautiful 
Greek handwriting.” 

Miss Bremerton took the compliment 
calmly—did not indeed seem to hear it. She 
was already scratching out the offending 
words with a sharp penknife, and daintily re- 
writing them. Then she looked up. 

‘*Pamela asked me to go back to her. And 
I was to say, will you come, or shall-she send 
tea here?”’ 

I'll come—I'll come. I’ve got some- 
thing to say to Pamela,” said the Squire, 
frowning. And he stalked in front of her 
along the library passage, his white hair 
gleaming in its shadows. It was well per- 
haps that he did not see the amusement 
which played round Elizabeth Bremerton’s 
handsome mouth as she pursued him. ; 

Tea was laid on a flagged walk under a 
glazed pergola running along part of the 
southern wall of the house. Here Pamela 
Was sitting, waiting, with a basket of knitting 
on her knee, which she put out of sight as 
soon as she heard her father’s step. She had 
taken off her hat, and her plentiful brown hair 
was drawn in a soft wave across her fore- 
head and thickly coiled behind a shapely 
head. She was very young and very pretty. 
Perhaps the impression of youth predom- 
inated, youth uncertain of itself, conscious 
rather of its own richness and force than of 
any definite aims, or desires. Her expression 
was extremely reserved. A veil seemed to 
lie over her deep, heavy-lidded eyes, and over 
features that had now delicacy and bloom, 
but promised much more—something far 
beyond any mere girlish prettiness. She was 
tall and finely made, and for the school 
tableaux, in which she had frequently helped, 
she had been generally cast for such parts as 
‘‘Nausicaa among her Maidens’’, Dante's 
Beatrice,’ or any other personage requiring 
dignity, even a touch of majesty. Flowing 
skirts indeed at once made a queen of her. 
It was evident that she was not at her ease 
with her father; nor—as yet—with her 
father’s new secretary. 


HE contrast between this lady and Pamela 

Mannering was obvious. Pamela sug- 
gested romance, Elizabeth Bremerton sug- 
gested efficiency, cheerfulness and the prac- 
tical life. Her grandmother had been Dutch, 
and in Elizabeth the fair skin and yellow-gold 
hair (Rembrandt's *‘Saskia’”’ fixes the type) 
of many Dutch forebears had reappeared. She 
was a trifle plump? her hair curled prettily 
round her temples; her firm, dimpled chin 
and the fair complexion of her face and neck 
were set off—evidently with intention—by 
the plain blouse of black silky stuff, open at 
the neck, and showing a modest string of 
small but real pearls. The Squire, who had 
a wide knowledge of jewels, had noticed these 
pearls at once. It seemed to him that lady 


secretaries should not possess real pearls, or, 
if they did possess them, should carefully keep 
them to themselves. 

He accepted a cup of tea from his daughter, 
and drank it absently before he asked, 
‘‘Where’s Desmond?” 

‘He went to lunch at the camp. Captain 
Byles asked him. I think afterwards he was 
going to play in a match.” 

The same thought passed through the 
minds of both father and daughter. 

This day a week, Desmond will be gone.”’ 
In Pamela it brought back the dull pain of 
which she was now habitually conscious— 
the pain of expected parting. In her father 
it aroused an equally habitual antagonism; 
the temper indeed of ironic exasperation, in 
which all his thinking and doing were at the 
moment steeped. He looked up suddenly. _ 

‘Pamela, I have got something disagreeable 
to say to you.” 

His daughter turned a startled face. 

“T have had a quarrel with Sir Henry 
Chicksands, and I do not wish you, or Des- 
mond, or any of my children to have any 
communication henceforth with him, or with 
any of his family!”’ 

‘*Father!—what do you mean?” 

The girl’s incredulous dismay only in- 
creased the Squire’s irritation. 

‘“T mean what I say. Of course, your 
married sisters and Aubrey will do what they 
please, though I have warned Aubrey how 
I shall view it if he takes sides against me. 
But you and Desmond are under my control— 
you, at any rate. I forbid you to go to Chet- 
worth, and your friendship with Beryl must 
be given up.” 

‘*Father!’’ cried his daughter passionately, 
‘**she is my best friend, and she is engaged to 
Aubrey.” 

“Tf they are wise, they will break it off. 
Family quarrels are awkward things. An 
if Aubrey has any feeling for his father, he 
will be as angry as I am.”’ 

‘*What has Sir Henry been doing, father 

“Taking my own property out of my 
hands, my dear; giving notice to my farmers; 
and proposing to plough up my park—with- 
out my consent. That’s all—just a trifle. 
But it’s a trifle I shall fight!’’ The Squire 
struck the arm of his chair with a bony hand. 

“Why, it’s only because they must!” said 
the girl, half-scornfully. ‘‘Think what other 
people put up with, father. And what they 
do! And we do nothing!” 

Every word was said with difficulty—torn 
out of her by the shock of her father’s state- 
ment. The Squire stared at her threaten- 
ingly a little, then quieted down. He did not 
want a wrangle with Pamela, to whom in 
general he was not unkind, while keeping a 
strict rule over her. 

“*TDo nothing’? What should we do? As 
if the war did not bleed us at every turn al- 
ready. I warn you all I shan’t be able to pay 
the income tax next year. Mannering will 
be sold 

And thrusting his hands again into his 
pockets, he looked gloomily before him over a 
piece of ill-kept garden to the sloping park 
and blue interlacing hills in the distance. 

Elizabeth Bremerton put down her teacup, 
glanced at the father and daughter, and went 
discreetly away—to the library and her work. 


AMELA hesitated a -little, but at last 

moved nearer to him and put a hand on 
his arm. 

‘“‘Father!—I dreadfully want you to let me 
do something!” 

“Eh, what?”’ said Mannering rousing him- 
self. ‘‘Don’t try and coax me, child. It 
doesn’t answer.” 

‘‘T don’t want to coax you,” said the girl, 
proudly withdrawing her hand. ‘It’s a very 
simple thing. Will you let me go and do day 
work at the Merriton Hospital, just across 
the park? They want some help in the house- 
work. There are fifty wounded men there.” 

‘Certainly not,’ said Mannering firmly. 
‘‘You are too young. -You have your edu- 
cation to think of. I have engaged Miss 
Bremerton to give you two hours’ classics a 
day. You must also keep up your music. 
You have no time for housemaiding. And 
I don’t approve of housemaiding for my 
daughter.”’ 

“The nicest girls I know are doing any- 
thing—scrubbing, washing up, polishing bath- 
taps, making swabs, covering splints—”’ sai 
Pamela in a low voice. ‘‘There are two of 
the Joyce girls at Merriton—just my age. 
Of course they don’t let you do any nursing 
for months.”’ 

“Lord Entwhistle may do what he likes 
with his girls. I propose to do what I think 
best with mine,’”’ said Mannering, as he rose. 

Then the girl’s passion broke out. ‘It’s 
horrible, father, that you won’t do anything 
for the war, or let me do anything. Oh, I’m 
glad,”’ she clenched her hands, as she stood op- 
posite him, her beautiful head thrown back, 
thankful that you can’t stop Desmond!” 

Mannering looked at her, frowned, turned 
abruptly and went away, whistling. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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for 1918 are ready. 


without cost to you. 


BOSTON 
96-98 Tederal Street 


BROOKLYN 


Flatbush & DeKalb- Aves. 


Wall Papers 


Gone are the days when homemakers exhausted 
their appropriation on the builder’s bill and be- 
grudgingly covered their walls with cheap and un- 
suitable papers. The beautiful homes of today are 
planned as a whole and the loveliest wall papers are 
specified even at some sacrifice. | 


THIBAUT’S Wall Papers appeal irresistibly to those who 
_know the Joy and Inspiration that constantly springs from a 
lovely home. The Bright, Spirited and Modern patterns 


Send for Booklet “LE” showing many attractive interiors, and let our 
HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT solve your decorative problems 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


Wall Paper Specialists 
The Largest Vall Paper House in the World! 


Madison Avenue, at 32nd Street, New York 


Branches 


BRONX 


485 Willis Avenue 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
149th St. & Broadway 


NEWARK 
141-145 Hlalsey Street 


“Puritan” 


6:99 ‘ 
Turned soles 


wood french 
heels 


Three leathers—all over patent or 
mahogany Calf or black. glazed 
Kid. Same leathers also in the new 


Spring Oxfords. 
Distant Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed 


Address for Out-of-Town Orders: 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Look for name 


CREX inside binding 7 


De Luxe 


I RADE MARK 


F 
FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 


é6 F COURSE, we wanted the bedroom as ar- 
tistic and reposeful as possible. That’s 
why we chose a CREX DE LUXE Rug.”’ 


CREX rugs lie flat—are reversible—durable— 
moderate in cost—and unsurpassed for use in 
every room the year round. Before you decide 
upon any floor-covering, ask your dealer to 
show you CREX Rugs. But be sure they are 
genuine—look for the name C-R-E-X woven in 
the edge of side binding—your protection 
against fraudulent substitution. 


“It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to buy CREX” 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 FirtH AVE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rugs 


and Herring- 
bone weaves are 
an equally good 
household in- 
vestment. Book- 


let free. 


Write today for handsomely 
illustrated booklet in nat- 
ural colors free on request 


Harper’s Basar, April, 19918 
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TS 
anal OATS 


A iweed-0-w ool coat, suit, vest, or riding 

habit is the smartest garment in outdoor 
clothes this year, next year, and every year till 
you wear it out and buy another! 


Simple, becoming, superbly suited to their purpose; clothes so 
stylish you always choose them in the shop, so comfortable 
you'd like to wear them all the time. 


Write 
dealer. 


For sale at leading Haberdashers and apparel stores. 
for fashion proofs and name of Tweed-O-Wool 


Sold exclusively 
In New ay oe Simon & Co. .. Fifth Ave. & 38th St. 
In Boston es Bros., Inc., 127 Tremont ree 
in Philadelphia ng Blaylock & Blynn, 1528 Chestnut Street 
THE M. & M. COMPANY 


Scranton, Pa. 


April, 
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(Continued from page 98) 


Pamela was left alone in the September 
evening. She betook herself to an old grass- 
grown walk between yew hedges at the bot- 
tom of the Dutch garden and paced it in a 
tumult of revolt and pain. Not to go to 
Chetworth again!—not to see Beryl, or any 
of them. How cruel!—how monstrously un- 
just! 

“T shan’t obey!—-why should I? 
and I must manage to see each other!—of 
course we shall! Girls aren't the slaves they 
used to be. If a thing is unjust, we can fight 
it—we ought to fight it!—somehow. Poor, 
poor Beryl! Of course Aubrey will stick to 
her, whatever father does. He would be a 
cur if he didn’t. Desmond and I would never 
speak to him again! .-. Beryl will have 
Arthur to help her directly. Ob, I wish I had 
a brother—an older brother—like Arthur.” 
Her face softened and quivered, as she stood 
still a moment, sending her ardent look to- 
wards the sunset. ‘I think I shall ask him 
to advise me . I don't suppose he will. 
.. How provoking he used to be!—but aw- 
fully kind too. He'll think I ought to doe 
what father tells me. How can I? It’s 
wrong—it’s abominable! Everybody de- 
spises us. And Desmond’s dying to be off-—— 
he hates it so—-he hates coming home! It’s 
humiliating—and it’s not our fault!” 


UCH cries and thoughts ran through her 

as she walked impetuously up and down 
in rebellion against her father, unhappy for 
her girl friend, and smarting under the 
coercion put upon her patriotism and _ her 
conscience. Only two months before she had 
left a school, where the influence of a re- 
markable headmistress had been ‘directed 
towards awakening in a group of elder girls, 
to which Pamela belonged, a vivid conscious- 
ness of the perils and sufferings of the war; 
of the sacredness of the cause for which Eng- 
land was tighting; of the glory of England; 
and ‘the joy and privilege of English citizen- 
ship. In these young creatures the elder 
woman had kindled a tlame of feeling, which, 
when they parted from her and their school 
life—so she told them—was to take practical 
effect in work for their country. 

But Pamela, at the end of July after a sur- 
feit of examinations, had been pronounced 
“tired out” by an old aunt—a certain Lady 
Cassiobury—-who came for long periodical 
visits to Mannering and made a show of look- 
ing after her motherless niece. Accordingly 
she had been packed off to Scotland for 
August to stay with a school friend, one of a 
large family in,a large country house in the 
Highlands. And there roaming amid lochs 
and heather with a band of young people— 
the majority of the men of course in the 
army, young officers on short leave, or tem- 
porarily invalided, or boys of eighteen just 
starting their cadet training—she had spent 
a month full of emotions, not often expressed. 
For generally she was shy and rather speech- 
less, though none the less liked by her com- 
panions for that. But many things sank deep 
with her: the beauty of mountain and stream; 
the character of some of the boys she walked 
and fished with, unnoticed sub-lieutenants, 
who had come home to get cured of one 
wound and were going out again to the im- 
mediate chance of another—or worse; the 
tales of heroism and death of which the Scotch 
countryside was full. -Her own mood was 
tuned thereby to an ever higher and more 
tragic key. Nobody indeed of the party was 
the least tragic. Everybody walked, fished, 
flirted and laughed from morning till night. 
Yet every newspapér, every post, brought 
news of some death that affected one or other 
of the large group; and amid all the sheer 
physical joy of the long days in the open, 
bathed in sun and wind, there was a sense in 
all of them that no summer now is as the 
summers of the past, that behind the laughter 
there lay the shadow that darkens the world. 

One gorgeous evening of gold and purple 
she was sitting by a Highland stream with a 
lad of twenty, throwing ducks and drakes into 
the water. She was not at all in love with 
him; but immature as she was, she could not 
help seeing that he was a good deal in love 
with her. He had been in uproarious spirits 
all the afternoon, and then somehow he had 
contrived to find this moment alone with her. 

“Well, it'll be good-by to-morrow—or 
perhaps to-night,” he had said, as he flung 
yet another stone into the river, and she 
clapped her hands as she counted no less than 
six skips along the smooth water. 

And then no leave for a long time?” 

ie ell, I’d been ten months without any 
before.” 

‘Perhaps we'll meet here again—next 
vear. 

“T don’t expect he said, quietly. 

Her startled eyes met his full. 

“It'll be much worse fighting this winter 
than last—it ll go on getting worse till the 
end. I don't look to coming back.” 

His tone was so cheerful, so matter of fact, 
that it confused her. 

“Oh, Basil, don’t talk like that!” 
all she could stammer. 


Perhaps you'll remember—”’ 


Bery! 


Of course it’s better not to 
talk about it. Nobody-does. But just this 
afternoon—when it’s been so jolly—here 
with you, I thought Id like to say a word. 


“Why not? 


He threw another stone, and on the moor 
beyond: the stream she heard the grouse 
calling. 


‘*Remember what?” 

* That I was quite willing, cs 
“That’s all. It’s worth it. 

She could find nothing to say, but pres- 
ently her hand dropped its pebble and found 
its way into his, and he had held it without. 
saying a word for a little while. Then after 
dinner, with no good-by to her. he had disap- 
peared by the night train to the south. 

And that had been the spirit of all of them 
—those jolly, rampageous lads, plain or hand- 
some, clever or slow. Two of them were dead 
already. But the one who had thrown ducks 
and drakes was still, so far as she knew, some- 
where in the Ypres salient, unscathed. 

And after that she had come home to the 
atmosphere, created by her father’s life and 
character, in this old house where she was 
born and in the estate round about it. It was 
as though she had only just realized—begun 
to realize—her father’s strangeness. His 
eccentricities and unpopularity had meant 
little to her before. Her own real interests 
had lain elsewhere; and her mind had been. 
too slow in developing to let her appreciate 
his fundamental difference from other people. 

At any rate, they—the Mannerings—were 
unpopular. everywhere; until—ah, until—it 
was known that Desmond was a cadet and 
was moving heaven and earth to get out to 
France by spring. Now the neighbors had 
begun to smile at her, when they met her alone, 
sometimes even-to stop and speak to her. 

But not a single thing beside done for the 
war!—not a sou to the Red Cross, or to any 
war funds! And meanwhile, hundreds spent 
on antiquities—thousands ‘perhaps—getting 
them deeper and deeper into debt. For she 
was quite aware that they were in debt; and 
her own allowance was of the smallest. Two 
hundred and fifty a year, too, for Miss Brem- 
erton! She knew it was two hundred and 
fifty pounds. Her father was never reticent 
about such things and had boasted of the 
ngure at once. 

‘Why wasn’t Miss Bremerton doing some- 
thing for the war? Greek, indeed!-—when 
there was this fearful thing going on!”’ And 
in the evening air, as the girl turned her face 
away from the sunset, she seemed to hear the 
booming of the Flanders guns. 

And now Miss Bremerton was to do the 
housekeeping, and also to play tutor and 
chaperon to her. Pamela resented both. If 
she was not to be allowed to scrub in a hos- 
pital, she might at least have learnt some 
housekeeping at home for future use. As for 
the Greek lessons, it was not in her nature 
to be rude to any one, but she promised her- 
self a good deal of passive resistance on that 
side. If nothing else was possible, she could 
always sew and knit for the soldiers. She 
was not very good at either. But to feel her 
fingers at work did something to lessen the 
moral thirst in her. 


he said simply. 


H, there was the library door. Miss Brem- 
erton coming out——perhaps to propose a 
lesson! Pamela took to flight—noiseless 
and rapid—among the bosky corners and 
walks of the old garden. 

' Elizabeth emerged, clearly perceiving a 
gleam of vanishing white in the far distance. 
She sighed, but not at all sentimentally. 
“Tt’s silly how she dislikes me,’’ she thought. 
““T wonder what I can do!”’ 

Then her eye was caught by the tea-table 
still standing out in the golden dusk. which 
had now turned damp and chilly. Elizabeth 
examined it. Far too many cakes—too much 
sugar—too much butter—too much ‘every- 
thing! And all because the Squire, who 
seemed to have as great a need of economy 
as anybody else, if not more, was determined 
to flout the food controller and public opin- 
ion. What about the servants? She won- 
dered. 

Perceiving a little silver bell on the table, 
she rang it and waited. Within a couple of 


minutes Forest emerged from the _ house. 
Elizabeth hesitated—then plunged. 

‘Take away the tea, please, Forest. And— 
and I should like to consult you. Do you 


think anybody wants as much tea and cake 
in wartime?" She pointed to the tabie. 

Forest paused as he was lifting the silver 
tray and put it down again. He looked at the 
table; then he looked at the lady opposite. 

“We servants, Miss, have not been asked 
to say what we think. Mr. Mannering— 
that’s not his way.” 

‘*But I may ask it, mayn’t I. Forest?” 

Forest’s intelligent face flamed. 

“Well, if you will have it, Miss, in our opin- 
ion—that’s cook’s and mine—the feeding 
here, well, it’s a scandal'—that’s what it is. 
The master will have it—no change, he says, 
from what it used to be—and the waste is— 

(Continued on page I1I2) 
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‘You will welcome their wonderful comfort 


Perhaps you have never known that a shoe, so beautiful, so 
shapely as these new Red Cross models, can be perfectly com- 
fortable, too. The soft, pliant leather fits snugly—yet “bends with your foot” 
so that every step is pleasant to take and graceful to see. 
See these and many other popular-priced models at your dealer's, each the 
standard of value at its price. 

Write for Footwear Style Guide 
sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct models in all materials. 
With it we will send you the name of your Red Cross dealer, or tell you how 
to order direct. Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 521 Dandridge 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MODEL No. 522. The MODEL No. 519. The MODEL No. 464. The 
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The Food 
Of Foods 


7 Breakfasts 


Of Luscious Quaker Oats 
At the Cost of One Bacon-and-Egg Meal 


Compare Quaker Oats—the monarch of grain foods—with 
other foods. in nutrition and in cost. é 

Say a breakfast of 750 calories. In Quaker Oats that amount 
of nutrition costs less than 4 cents. In other foods those same 
food units cost about as follows: 


In Ham and Eggs.... 27c 
In Halibut ......... 
In Bread and Milk... 8c 


In Meat on the average 30c 
In Broiled Chicken... 85c 


So Quaker Oats—with twice the food value of round steak— 
costs one-tenth what eggs cost—and one-eighth what meat costs 
—tor the same food units. 

Six big dishes of Quaker Oats cost no more than one egg. A 
week of breakfasts on Quaker Oats costs no more than one break- 
fast of ham and eggs. 

_Serve it liberally and often. Make it the full morning meal. 
Use it also in your baking. It is the greatest of grain foods. 
And every serving cuts down your table cost. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Quaker Oats stand supreme among oat foods because of their wondrous flavor. 
They are flaked from queen grains only—from the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 

You get these exquisite flakes, at no extra price, when you ask for Quaker Oats. 


12c and 30c per package in the United States, except in Far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit 


Quaker Oats Bread Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking 


1 
sugar powder, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon vanil- 
x " D sug la, 2% cups uncooked Quaker Qats. 
_cups boiling water 1 cake yeast Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. 
144 cup lukewarm water 5 cups flour Add Quaker Oats to which baking powder has 
been added, and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop 
on buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few 
on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow 
oven.’ Makes about 65 cookies. 


tore 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in % 
cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let . 

rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead | % cOP Quaker Oats, 1% cups flour, 1 cup 

thoroughly, form into two loaves and put ccalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons butter, tea- 

in pans. Let rise again and bake about 50 spoon salt, 3 tablespoons suga 

minutes. If dry yeast is used, a sponge Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 

should be made at night with the liquid, five minutes: add sugar. salt and melted but- 

the yeast, and a part of the white flour. ter: sift in flour and baking powder; mix thor- 

oughly and add egg wel! beaten. Bake in 

buttered gem pans. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 


Harper's Bazar, April, 
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the piano. And the mysterious Miss Allen, 
virginal and icy, had_,sent him packing. 
Twenty years later he strolled into the Casino 
at Monte Carlo and beheld his first love play- 
ing—and winning—at Trente-et-Ouarante, 
turned out from head to toe by Lucien, her 
shoulders wrapped in furs, her slim ankles 
sheathed in the tightest. skirt in Monaco, 
elegant, poised—but his Miss Allen. Peter 
Van Loan pushed his way through th€ crowd 
with no ceremony, scattering thé allied ad- 
mirers as a bull scatters a tlos oreadors. 
He charged head down, with th¢g Van Loan 
obstinacy written large on his honest Van 
Loan countenance. 

“Harriet Allen,” he gasped, touching the 
—t creature on the arm. “Harriet 

Allen, or I'll be—” 

“Don't be—” retorted Miss Allen, ‘‘ but be 
grateful. Help me to gather up my fortune, 
and then [ll tell you how glad I am to see 
you.” 

Peter Van Loan filled his pockets with 
francs, and then opened a way for his tirst 
love and her dour Scot through the crowd 
again. 

“I can’t believe my eyes,” he said, staring 
at her. “I walk into the Casino; see a mob, 
steer for it and who do I find but Harriet 
Allen, breakin’ the bank. Well, I'll be—!” 

“You've grown fat,’’ said Miss Allen. 

“Fat and married. I’ve got a family at 
Nice—in a villa there for the winter—wife, 
two daughters, a son and sixteen servants. 
I’m rich, did you know it?” 

‘“Copper?”’ asked Miss Allen. 

‘‘Copper and my own wits. Well, I'll be 
—! Little Harriet Allen—’’ He appraised 
her with his soul in his eyes. “*Seems to me 
you ’re pretty well done.” 

‘Lucien,”’ she said briefly, turning slowly 
around. “Do you like it? 

“Do I like it?” sighed Peter Van Loan. 
“It’s immense. What’s the plot?” 

seeing life.” 

“On two hundred a meeth?”” 

my own wits—and my capital.”? She 
glanced over her shoulder at the dour Scot. 
“Perfectly respectable, Peter Van Loan, so 
don’t goggle your eyes. I got tired of Wash- 
ington Square and watching the flame go out 
because there was no fuel. Don’t tell any 
one. I’ ve got a year to go, and I’m going 
strong.” 

‘Then what?” 

‘Then what?” asked Miss Allen 

here,” cried Peter Van Loan, *‘you’re 
not inearnest? Not really? Well, I'll be—!” 
I'll tell vow something. . . . I got tired 
of my wife and my children ten years ago, but 
I didn’t have your nerve. Plucky, you are. 
Well, be—!’ 

“Don’t say that again,’ Miss Allen re- 
marked. ‘Take me to lunch. I’m tired. 
Funny how it tires one to make money and 
how it rests one to spend it.”’ 

“Well, I'll be—” began Peter Van Loan. 
“Send your slave back to your hotel, and 
we'll go on to Ciro’s. I’m hungry for the 
first time in ten years.” 


= 


— lunch they drove in Peter Van 
Loan’s motor along the Grande-Cor- 
niche as far as Beaulieu. The afternoon was 
glorious, the sea sparkled, an endless pro- 
cession of luxurious motors spun along the 
white road, and there was about the whole 
world a glamor, a brilliance, an atmosphere 
of rare and costly desirable pleasures. It was 
what Miss Allen had dreamed of all her life— 
it was radiant, it was supremely successful. 

“Bluff,” Miss Allen murmured, “bluff 
realized. ”? 

“What’s that?’’ asked Peter Van Loan. 
‘Nothing. I was thinking aloud how much 


you have to be thankful for.” 


“Have I? I haven’t got a darned thing to 
be thankful for.” 

Miss Allen waved her hand. ‘All this— 
how beautiful it is, how perishable, how like 
a dream— and it belongs to you. 

“Two and one don’t make four,”’ answered 
Peter Van Loan cryptically. ‘‘And since the 
chauffeur doesn 't understand anything except 
Turinese, I'll explain myself. They. say 
everything works out in the end—every mess 
resolves itself into some sort of form, some 
sort of tidiness. Divine law of compensation. 
Well, maybe. When I was a young ‘er, I 
wanted you. Then you froze my sentiment 
and turned my heart into a—cwur glacé. You 
understand?” 

Miss Allen nodded. ‘It was your fault,’ 
she said. ‘“‘You should have married me by 
force. Instead of that, you were afraid of me.” 

“Ah.” said Peter Van Loan, turning his 
head to stare at her, “‘was that it? Well, 
what’s the answer? I couldn't have you, so 
I started, wanting something else—money. 
While I was getting it, I was pe rfectly happy. 
When I had it, I gasped like a fish out of 
water. The Riviera, my fashionable family, 
this motor, that Turinese at the wheel, and 
my pockets stuffed with gold didn’t supply 
the divine deficit in my soul of souls. I have 
a grim philosophy, Harriet. I’m not happy 
unless I’m wanting something.” 


Miss Allen fixed her eyes on the glitter- 
ing sea. She felt, suddenly, rare and desirable 
like the exquisite world around her. For the 
first time in her life she was triumphant. 

“What do you want now?” she asked, 
turning her eyes to look at him from under 
the rim of her audacious hat. Her heart beat 
outrageously, as if Peter Van Loan held the 
secret of happiness. It did not matter that 
he was fat and more than middle-aged. And 
married. He was a man of this world she 
knew nothing about, and he was giving her 
critical inspection. She sensed that all her 
clothes—the artful hat, the daring gown, the 
perfect shoes--were useless unless her- 
self were transformed. She was either full- 
blown at last, or. eternally frost-bitten. 

“What do vou want now?”’ she asked. 

“You,” said Peter Van Loan with con- 
viction. You're stunnin’. You're—you’re 
potential. Who would have thought that 
little Hal Allen would turn out such a howlin’ 
success? I always had good taste. . I’ve got 
good taste now. Don’t scream ‘Thumbs 
down!’ before you hear what I have to 

“T haven't screamed at all,’”’ Miss Allen re- 
minded him gently. 

“That's a good girl! Don’t. I’m going to 
make love to you. Not the way I did twenty 
years ago, when I crawled into your ice-cold, 
marble-trimmed, aristocratic drawing-room 
and put my head under your slipper and of- 
fered my life, my heart, my strength and my 
wits in exchange for a few chilly kisses. You 
were a hushed- soul then, Harriet—you and 
original sin had never passed each other on 
the street. You were sublime—but you 
were confounded glacial! I would have mur- 
dered for you; I would have kissed the hem 
ot your prim little gown; I would have eaten 
out of your hand. I was a fool!”’ 

“You were.” said Miss Allen. 


ETER VAN LOAN leaned forward. ‘I’m 

going to make love to you now as I should 
have made love to you then. Everything 
works out in the end—and here’s the answer 
to this riddle of ours. I’m not quarreling with 
fate. What I’ve been I’ve been, and what 
I’ve done I’ve done. You’ve come back my 
w compensation, perhaps. You're 
magnificent. And there's nothing I wouldn’t 
do for you. You can’t go on like this, with 
only a few thousand dollars in the bank and 
nothing ahead, or else you'll run over a 
precipice and destroy yourself. You stay 
here in Monaco—or at Beaulieu, or farther 
down the coast at Mentone. You'll like it, 
and I[’ll watch out for you. Always, that is. 
You can’t go on with Lucien and an expen- 
sive maid forever. Look ahead. There’s the 
old groove, and worse—or there’s me. There’s 
not a thing against it. Not a blamed thing. 
You understand?” 

For one brief instant Miss Allen sat in 
silence, wondering why Peter Van Loan had 
not broken her heart or driven her to im- 
measurable depths of shame. Then she turned 
to him with a radiant smile, with her eyes full 
of tenderness and with a break in her voice 
that was half sob and half joyous laughter. 
She took his hand and pressed it between 
both of hers.against her heart. 

“Thank you, Peter dear,” she said. 
““You’ve given me back my self-respect. 
You dear! You perfect darling! I’d love to 
stay. But then there’d be nothing for you 
to want, and I would stop being—what d’ 
you call it?—potential before I’d_ really 
found out how. No, Peter, I’m going to see 
this thing through. I’m going to marry 
somebedy and have a place in the world in- 
stead of a shelter. I’m not belittling your 
generosity; I’m not saving ‘Thumbs down!’ 
I’m simply declining with thanks. Dear old 
Peter, forgive me.” 

Peter Van Loan squeezed her hand. “T 
think you're a glorious fool. Will you ccme 
back, if vou find you’ve—miscalculated? ” 

Not I. You wouldn’t care for a senti- 
mental failure. IT1l come back with a hus- 
band, or I'll not come back at all. I want the 
real thing—I can’t do with cardboard crowns, 
tinsel trimmings and paste jewels. Dreams 
have been a failure. I have no imagination 
left. I want realities, actualities, concrete 
possessions. Oh. Peter, don’t look at me like 
that or I shall cry.” 

Peter Van Loan leaned*forward and spoke 
to the chauffeur. ‘‘It is getting chilly. Turn 
back to Monte Carlo and drive fast.’ 

Fhey rode all the way back in silence. 
The blue shadows of the crowding hills had 
shut out the sun, and there was a frosty sting 
in the air. Lights had begun to twinkle be- 
hind high villa walls and far in the distance, 
suddenly visible like a mirage strung in mid- 
air, Monte Carlo glittered between sea and 
sky. It was profoundly beautiful, and for a 
moment Miss Allen was lost in amazement. 
The big motor purred smoothly, rushing for- 
ward toward the vision like a magic carpet 
whisking her to fairyland. She felt the soft 
touch of her sables against her cheeks. The 
air was heavy with the perfume of exétic 

(Cantinued on page 104) 
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garden in her 


face, where roses and 
white lilies show,” sang the 
old-time balladist. Nowadays 
women are so occupied with 
gardens of a strictly utilita- 
rian sort that they are apt to 
neglect their “roses.” This is 
a mistake, for mankind crave 

beauty as well as saanerind 
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Master 


VERY woman likes to feel that she is “smartly” 
dressed—that her clothes are not only correct in 
style but reflect the utmost beauty and grace of 


= things, and it is a simple mat- = line. 
= ter to keep youth and — 2B This individuality and distinctiveness is a feature of 
ness in the face with Mrs. = Printzess coats and suits. It is in part due to the 
= Adair’s specialized 2 Printzess policy of employing its workers all the year «> 
= = round instead of laying them off during the dull sea- 
= G h P t sons—a policy which has drawnto the Printzess plant 
anes repara tons — the master designers and the most skillful workers in : 
= the trade. 
These are used in connection with GANESH SKIN FOOD—If lines and = ; ig 
Mrs. Adair’s original Strapping Mus- hollows are beginning to age your = oe ‘ate 
cle Treatments, which are scientifi- face, this nourishing tissue builder = 
‘ cally adapted to put fhe complexion will prove invaluable. It smoothes = oe? > oe, 
in perfect condition. If you cannot out wrinkles, restores rounded con- = . ) “Rg 
= come to Mrs. Adair’s Salon for the tours and makes the flesh firm and ae i% Fy 
= Treatments, write her describing your healthy. 75e, $1.50, $3. = Eee Te nA 
special requirements and she will be GANESH LILY SULPHUR LOTION— ake! 
glad to you how to A beneficial liquid powder which = ; 
same methods in your own home. tects the skin from exposure—excel- D D 
. few of the more important Ganesh lent to use when motoring. Also very = ISTINCTION IN RESS te fs et © 
Preparations are mentioned here. popular for evening, as it gives a = % ae er : 
= lovely finish to face, neck and arms == The height of charm and refinement has been reached lig : Ss 
| GANESH CLEANSING CREAM — = and does not rub off. Pink, cream, = in the two military models shown below. The trim SUF iE 
= Whatever the character of your skin, white. $1.50, $2.50 = 7 ERs 
= d daily + = suit (No. 712) of all wool Poiret twill, has a full i 
= this should be used daily. Of utmost GANESH NEIGE CREAM—Those wl = ull 
= purity and delicacy, it liquefies when nrefet a cream: protect lining of soft peau de cygne. The strapped effects, 
will find this delightful. Applied be- = bone buttons and belt are distinctive features. Note x 
$1.50, fore powdering it makes the powder = the corded collar and cuffs of the coat (No. 781) of 
: adhere and gives the skin a satiny = all wool Poiret twill in black, navy or tan—with slash ee Be 
GANESH DIABLE TONIC completes texture. Pink, cream, white. $1.50. = pockets and unusual belt. ¢ te a. 
= the refreshing facial bath. It closes GANESH JUNO—A cream that will = 
= relaxed pores, invigorates, clears and round out neck and bust, making the = How Heart Affects the Art of Women’s Dress’ isa Sh eee} ‘i 
the skin soft and white. = very interesting illustrated booklet which we will mail was 
$1.25, $2.25. free, on request. We will also arrange to have the 
: Send cheque or money order for any preparations you Printzess dealer in your city mail you a beautiful Art 7 
wish and ask for Mrs. Adair’s helpful ‘‘Lecture Book = Portfolio of the very latest Paris styles in coats and “f — 
ELEANOR ADAIR Write today i 
= THE PRINTZ- BIEDERMAN CO. 
Day, 557 Fifth Avenue, New York  ParIS EVELAND NEW YORK 
92 New Bond Street, London, West 5 Rue Cambon, Paris a 
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| The Lily of France is a beautiful corset. worn by | 
H beautiful women to make them more beautiful. | 
$4.00 to $35.00 ai Quality Stores . il 
Send for Free Brochure of special 1 
xclusiz fe atures 1 New Spring The label 
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Nevrsrink Guaranteed Wash 
Skirts are shown in over a 
hundred smart new styles for 
street, dress and sport wear. 
Write for our Style Booklet 
and the address of the near- 
est store that can show you 
Nevrsrink Skirts. 


Nevershrink Skirt Co. 
New York City 


A Wash Skirt 


that 1s really 
Guaranteed 


HE fabrics used 

in all Nevrsrink 
Guaranteed Wash 
Skirts are thoroughly 
shrunk before the 
skirts are made up. 
They will not shrink 
when washed—they 
will not lose their 
shape with wear. The 
guarantee tag at- 
tached to each skirt 
insures that. 

Every Nevrsrink 
Guaranteed Wash 
Skirt is fitted with the 
new Sta-so Tailored 
Skirt Band which 
holds the skirt in the 
exact position Fash- 
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Pat. applied for, U. S. Pat. Of. 


Compare These Two 


Skirt Bands 


The Sta-so Tailored 
Skirt Band fits the waist 
and holds the skirt m 
place for the life of the 
garment. It 1s taped 
and triple stitched 50 it 
cannot stretch out of 
shape. This important 
improvement 1s found 
only in the Nevrsrink 
Guaranteed Wash 


Skirt. 
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flowers and rare, spicy, Southern plants. It 
was all so luxurious, so safe, so desirable! 
“Oh, Peter, I mustn't fail!’ she cried 


- suddenly. 


Peter Van Loan did not answer. 

But that night when Miss Allen was comb- 
ing her hair before the triple mirror of her 
dressing-table, the dour Scot staggered into 
her room with a basket of roses, a box of 
chocolates from Rumpelmayer’s and a letter. 
The letter was the most interesting of the 
three. Miss Allen recognized Peter Van 
Loan’s clear handwriting, tore the envelope 
open and read: 


“I didn’t believe it was true. I said to 
myself—no woman can altogether cease being 
a cherubim when she has been a cherubim 
uninterruptedly for forty years. It looked— 
well, it looked like bluff. So I asked you to 
stay here in the traditional gilded cage. I 
expected to be screamed at,-or scratched. or 
slapped. And you thanked me! Hal, 
salute you. You're superb. This time I am 
wounded mortally—you've pierced my filty- 
year-old hide and penetrated my soul. 1 
shall go on wanting you. I shall be perfectly 
happy. I-can’t figure it out exactly, but I 
know that this time two and two make four. 
Four,.no more and no less... Take my 
advice. Travel a bit, to get your bearings. 
Learn how to speak the European patois; it 
is only a trick, but it will carry you a long 
way. You don’t want to let ‘em put anything 
over on you; you want to be fit to go through 
the social third degree. Go on to Venice in 
the spring. It is your proper background 
you lazy, golden, altogether too tall Veronese 
goddess! I am sending you a letter to my 
sister—little Madge, d’you remember her? 
She married Marchese Grimani, and she is so 
much a Venetian noblewoman that she has 
forgotten Washington Square North, Uncle 
Sam and the Van Loans. She’s a queer sort, 
but she’ll land you in the Venetian Upper 
Ten. She lives on their Fifth Avenue Canal 
in a damp palazzo and always has the influ- 
enza. Good luck, my dear! Decidedly, two 
and two make four.” 


Miss Allen did not burst into tears or tear 
the letter into strips. She glanced into the 
mirror and sighed. ‘‘I wish he had seen my 
arms,”’ she said. 


GHE arrived in Venice at the beginning of 
May. She had five thousand dollars left 
and all the experience she could have wished 
for. She had gone to Cairo, to Biskra, to 
Taormina, to Capri, and then northward 
through Italy. Nine men had fallen more or 
less in love with her—six of them were mar- 
ried and the other three were as poor as 
church mice. She discovered that a lone 
spinster, even if she is turned out by Lucien 
and as beautiful as a Veronese goddess, can- 
not play the European marriage market unless 
her social position is as secure as the rock of 
Gibraltar and her bank account an estab- 
lished and popular tradition. She discovered 
that Englishmen root their passion in any 
sentimental soil which yields fruit for their 
vanity, but that the marriage-tree is planted 
in conservative earth, or not at all. She dis- 
covered that Italians are ardent, and per- 
fectly cold-blooded when it comes to a choice 
between love and money. The popular con- 
ception of the Latin temperament she found 


‘to be a fallacy. She discovered that Scan- 


dinavians, on the other hand, are as_ hot- 
blooded as Romans ought to be and are not. 
And she encountered for the first time in her 
life the modern Frenchman. who is the soul 
of wit, the personification of irony and the 
most elusive male on the face of the globe. 
She came to Venice with a brand-new phi- 
losophy, a vast knowledge of men and the 
realization that Venice was her supreme 
opportunity. 

“Either now or never!” she said, as the 
gondola left the station and sped through a 
maze of narrow canals toward her hotel. 
“Peter Van Loan was right. This is where I 
belong. When the five thousand is gone I 
can do the romantic thing—suicide with a 
big gesture. I don’t believe I'd much mind 
dying in the soft, black waters of such a 
canal as this on such a night. The last thing 
I would see, before I—went under—would 
be the quiet moon and the pale palaces—”’ 

She shivered and drew her wrap up around 
her ears. She felt chilly and frightened for 
the first time in her glorious adventure. 
From the depths of her brana-new philosophy 
she reasoned that she must not weep, that 
she must not falter. “Bluff, and my five 
thousand dollars,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ No- 
body must know, not even if I fail. I'll swim 
into Venice on the crest of a wave. I'll dazzle 
‘em. How I'll dazzle ’em! Bluff! Oh, glory, 
what a delectable world!” 

She took a small palazzo on the Grand 
Canal for the summer. She disguised the 
shabby furniture with rich brocades and 
silks, and, with an American woman’s sure 
taste, added soft glowing lamps and rugs, a 
piano and bowls of flowers. The narrow 
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marble balcony was shadowed by blue linen 
awnings, and there were comfortable chairs 
and couches and a tea-table cluttered with 
silver things and pretty dishes. The place 
was as cool and aloof as a box at the opera; 
the blazing pageant of the Grand Canal was 
doubly delectable when viewed from such a 
balcony. 


OR this mise-en-scéne the cost was three 

thousand dollars. Miss Allen contem- 
plated her cheque-book and thoughtfully bit 
the end of her pen. ‘‘Two thousand dollars 
between me—and what?’ Then she laughed, 
shut the bank-book with a snap and sent for 
her gondola. She was going to take Peter 
Van Loan’s letter to his sister, the Marchesa 
Grimani. She wore her most subdued and 
elegant costume and carried a fur stole, for ~ 
the late afternoon always brings a faint 
miasmic chill into the Venetian canals. She 
settled herself in the felsa among the black 
cushions, and, as the long gondola shot away 
from her palace door and crossed the Canal 
like an arrow, she sighed deeply, contentedly, 
luxuriously, and sang under her breath. It 
was good to be alive and in Venice five years 
ago. But if you happened to be gloriously 
forty and contident and beautiful— 

The Marchesa was at home and received 
Miss Allen in an enormous shadowy salon full 
of gilt furniture and portraits—not of the 
Van Loans, of course, but of the Grimanis. 
Miss Allen looked at the little Marchesa and 
detected nothing of the honest Van Loan 
countenance. She had a smooth, unbroken 
surface and looked like a woman who has 
locked away innumerable family ghosts and 
marital skeletons. She was witty and bird- 
like, with a high nose and an indeterminate 
chin. She was not hallowed by her thirty- 
five years, nor wistful, nor lovable. She was 
hard and bright and extraordinarily facile, so 
that she made you feel that she was unap- 
proachable and unbreakable that she 
kept the key to the family closet in her own 
pocket. She appraised Miss Allen as she 
greeted her, scanning her loveliness with 
quick, bright eyes. 

you've changed! When did you see 
Peter?” 

‘*At Monte Carlo,’’ said Miss Allen, ‘‘in 
January.” 

Marchesa Grimani looked down at Peter’s 
letter, which she held between her slender, 
pointed fingers. ‘‘He used to be in love with 
you—years ago—didn’t he?” she asked. 

said Miss Allen. ‘‘ Years ago.” 

he now?” 

‘He didn’t say,’’ answered Miss Allen. 

““T should think he would be.* You’re no 
end changed. I don’t mean—” She broke 
off and laughed lightly. ‘“‘You look—ex- 
pensive. And I thought—”’ 

Miss Allen glanced down at her perfect 
shoes with a slow, humorous smile. ‘I de- 
cided that life in the hand is worth more than 
money in the bank,” she explained. ‘‘So I 
came over here. I’ve taken a palazzo just 
above the Salute, and I fancy I’ll stay all 
summer. I am thrilled by Venice—it is like 
a golden sunset cloud. I can’t tell you how 
happy I am here.” 

‘‘Washington Square does seem a long way 
off, doesn’t it?”’ The Marchesa Grimani rose. 
‘Will you come out into the garden?—we’re 
having tea. You don’t know my husband, 
do you? Every one calls him Gigi— it’s 
diminutive for Luigi, you know. He’s a nice 
little soul, but an awful flirt. You’ll have to 
watch out for him.” 

‘“Will I?” said Miss Allen. 

The courtyard garden was at the back of 
the Grimani palace, and the little Marchesa 
flitted before the stately Miss Allen through 
several dark rooms and led her guest into the 
heart of Venetian society through a door that 
opened directly into the garden. A dozen or 
more people were drinking tea there, and as 
the Marchesa and Miss Allen appeared they 
looked up and saw Peter Van Loan’s Veronese 
goddess silhouetted in the doorway. None of 
them ever forgot her. 


“THIS is Gigi,’’ the Marchesa said. ‘‘Gigi, 
Miss Allen—an American friend. She’s 
going to be in Venice this summer, and I’ve 
promised to amuse her.” 

Miss Allen’s heart skipped a beat. She 


- had not realized how much’she counted on 


Peter Van Loan’s sister to stage the last act 
of her little comedy, until she found her- 
self vouched for, approved of and actually 
launched. ‘‘I’m riding in on the crest of a 
wave,” she chortled in her heart, as Gigi 
released her hand and she was absorbed into 
the group of fashionable tea-drinkers. She 
shook off her fear and gave herself up to the 
shimmer and sparkle of the moment as if 
there were two million dollars, not two thou- 
sand, between her andthe absolute end of 
all this rare and precious loveliness, this 
romantic idyl of smart people and luxurious 
surroundings, this intoxicating atmosphere of 
cosmopolitan good-breeding. She held her 
head high and charmed and thrilled her audi- 
(Continued on page 106) 
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is showing exquisite French 
Models that have just arrived 
from Paris for Spring. 


30 West 46% Street NewYork 


Stocking ‘‘Runs’’ 


—cut threads or drop 
stitches that startin 
your stocking at the 
garter clasp. 


Stocking Shields 


are quickly and easily ad- 
justed to the garter clasp 
to stop all “runs,” cut 
threads and drop stitches, 
no matter how tightly = 
stocking is drawn. 


Made of fine chamois, 
sewn with linen thread. 
All colors. Try them. 
We'll refund your money 
if you don’t like them. 


Card of 4 Shields 10c 


Madé by the same company that 
makes the West Electric Hair 
Curlers. Ask your Dry Goods or 
Department Store for West Stock- 


ing Shields or send us the price in 
stamps or money, together with 
your dealer's name. 
West Electric Hair Curler ae 
Company, Manufacturers 
153 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia,Pa. 
‘With 
3) WEST 
STOCKING 
| SHIELD 


Simple, Strong, Dainty— 
this Nursery Bed is as attractive as it is 
durable. Children four years old dislike 
cribs, but from then until they are eight or 
nine they. still need the protection from 
“falling out’’ which this bed gives. Mat- 
tress furnished if desired. 

BOOKLET. rite for the Happi- 
booklet—everything in furniture for 
“child from bassinet days to his "teens. 
Address Department ‘‘H’’, 
Urbana Furniture Company, 
Urbana, Ohio. 


Dealers: Write. 


HAVE YOU 
LAME FEET? 


“Two feet” of trouble 
will destroy a mile of comfort. 

There is a way to have comfortable 
feet and wear a smaller, more snugly 
fitting shoe. 

If you refuse ready-made eyeglasses, 
why wear heavy, ready-made arc 
supports? 

Call or send for Booklet H. 
WILBOR LABORATORY 
Correction of the pant 

Massage. X-R 
Suite 3834, Grand Central Terminal. ’ 
Telephone—Murray Hill 538. 
Take elevator at Track 23. 
— 


Quality; Retailed 
E p F » Manufacturer ; width 
inches Price $1.48 

Colors? White, 


yar 


Flesh, Pad Blue, Black. 
No samples sent; remit 
with order. Money re- 


funded if not satisfied. 
Co 


International Silk 
95B Madison Ave., 
: New York 


Grecian-Treco . Hair under the arms is a 


CORSETS needless annoyance. You can 
American women, engaged in far more stren- remove it in the most agreeable, 


Corsets not only good form but t t 

of comfort, support and duchies, BIEN JOLIE womanly wey by using Fl 
GRECIAN-TRECO Corsets. distinguished for . Rado,a sanitary, colorlesslotion. 


these superlative practical qualities as much as for 


style and graceful lines, stand pre-eminent as the 
Corsets of the Hour. El Rado is easily applied to the 


GRECIAN. TRECO: is the one modern corset : face, neck or arms, with a piece 
material which responds instantly in sympathetic | ; 
harmony with the movements of the body. In its ay of absorbent cotton. Entirely 
strength and resilience it resembles living tissue. . harmless, and does not stimulate 
or coarsen later hair growth. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 


NEW i 
ARK, N. J. NEW YORK.N. Y. | Ask for at any toilet goods 


BIEN PP Brassieres complete 
the Perfect Form Foundation. counter. Two sizes, 50c and 


$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO.., Dept. R, 112, 14 E. 19th St., N.Y. 
Canadian Address — 132 St. Paul West, Montreal 


KRANZBAUM 


124 West 34th Street 
(Opposite Macy's) 


New York 
INDIVIDUAL STYLES 
IN 


SPRING SUITS 


adafted to your own ideas 
In Serge, Tricotine or Poiret Twill 


To Order $499 up 


All work done under the personal su- 


pervision of Mr. Frank Kranzbaum 
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APPRISE THEIR CLIENTELE THAT 


THE SPRINGTIME 
ASSEMBLY OF 


EXCLUSIVE CREATIONS 
and 


AUTHENTIC ADAPTATIONS 


IS READY FOR SURVEY 
Street. Field and Motor Qats, 
Jailored, Street and Sport Sutts 


Afternoon and Evening Wraps 


GOWNS & DRESSES 


Introducing for the First Time 
the Lamson 6Hubbard Conceptions 
and Dance Grocks, Sports, 


NEW HAT SALON 
Will be shown the-Charming and 
de | 
Styles ofourown Production 
FURS 
Authority Styles from our Srivate 


Corps of Designers, Introducing the 
Correct Modes Gor Spring & Summer, 
orrect M mer, 


94 BEDFORD STREET 
BOSTON 
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ence. She did not feel in the least like an 
impostor. This was her world. and she took 
her place in it without a qualm. And while 
she laughed and talked and sharpened her 
wits against the smart talk of a half a dozen 
nationalities, her innermost soul was saying, 
“IT don’t care who says I’m wrong, I don’t 
care who says I can’t have it—I’m going to 
have it, all of it! All of it!” 

She meant life of course. And she was not 
as unmoral as the editor will say she is, be- 
cause the very quality of her desire robbed 
it of avarice. She enjoyed life, and she graced 
it; she was not bitter or worn out or dis- 
illusioned, and so she deserved rather well of 
existence. She wanted love and a long gallop 
across open country before the shadows closed 
down. A starved soul is the only unmoral 
thing she could ever be guilty of. I shake 
her hand. I like her. 

She looked around the Marchesa Grimani’s 
garden and caught the eyes of an extraordi- 
nary person who was sitting on the edge of 
the old stone fountain in the center of the 
courtyard, stirring his tea and regarding her 
fixedly with a curious, oblique stare that 
startled and attracted her. He might have 
been fifty years old or thirty-five. He was 
small and compact, and there was about him 
an air of leashed energy, as if he were on the 
point of springing into violent action. But 
his pose was indolent, and his smile was sleepy. 
He wore a pointed beard, just the shadow of 
a beard that scarcely hid his large, humorous 
mouth, and his eyes were stone-colored, very 
ugly and very arresting. He was, altogether, 
not unlike a mischievous faun—an alert, 
merry, tragically superficial little god-Pan 


_ Stirring a cup of tea. He met Miss Allen’s— 


eyes and smiled at her, as if he liked her and 
was perfectly content to sit on the fringe of 
the tea-party and admire her. 

“Who is that?’’ she asked Peter Van 
Loan’s sister. 

The Marchesa turned her head and stared 
briefly. “Franco Benoit, the poet. He is 
the most famous man in Venice, if not in the 
world. He is, besides, the most utterly de- 
moralized person I know. I shan’t present 
you. You'd never forgive me.”’ 

‘“Ves,”’ said Miss Allen, would.’’ 

“Shall I, then? It’s on your own head, 
cara mia!’’ The Marchesa shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘“‘Come here, Benoit. Miss Allen 
recklessly consents to meet you. Miss Allen, 
Monsieur Benoit.” 

Benoit smiled, as the Marchesa turned 
away, and dropped into the chair at Miss 
Allen’s side. He leaned forward and spoke 
to her in a low voice, claiming her entire 
attention for himself. ‘‘I am not dangerous, 
Miss Allen. I have been watching you be- 
cause I admire you. Do you mind?” 

“Of course not. I should have minded if 
you had not admired me.”’ 

“You are an American, aren’t you?” 

“Ves. And you?” 

“T am Italian-French, educated in England, 
disciplined in Africa, and now, in my old 
age, married to Venice. Gigi says that you 
expect to be here all summer.” 

“T have taken the Palazzo Dorato.”’ 

“T know it well. An old friend of mine 
used to live there. He gave wonderful 
parties—D’Annunzio used to come and all 
the lesser literary flambeaux. I remember 
the balcony and the Salute filling the entire 
foreground. We used to talk all night— 
modern poets smoking big, black cigars— 
D’Annunzio, my friend and I. Are you going 
to give parties?”’ 

“Perhaps. I know very few people in 
Venice. I am a stranger.” 

‘““And yet, how well you adorn Venice! 
You will excuse me, but I would have taken 
you for a Venetian—seventeenth century. 
Yours is an adorable combination of pallor 
and robustness. You are a Veronese—”’ 


ISS ALLEN smiled a little, remembering 

Peter Van Loan. She liked the poet’s 
restless, stone-colored eyes. He was an un- 
known quantity to her; she sensed that he was 
not an amateur in life, that he probably cher- 
ished no illusions and that #f he had known her 
dreary history he would have laughed. And 
she meant that he should not. He was a 
challenge. She did not know that as they 
talked he was feeling about in his mind for a 
word to describe her and that, when at last 
he had captured one, it was a word she had 
heard twice before. ‘Potential,’”’ he said 
under his breath, ‘“‘decidedly potential. She 
is sporting. I don’t know— She has not 
suffered—and yet —potential.” 

And she was piecing together all the news- 
paper gossip she had heard of him—his love 
affairs, his talent, his daring, his wealth. 
“Probably the most dangerous man in Eu- 
rope. A great catch. Big fish for me—why 
not? Oh, glory. this is the first game worthy 
of the candle! I'd like to bring him to his 
knees. Married to Venice—not much of a 
rival for 

Venice was delectable and Miss Allen 
had ridden into it, like a goddess of the 
sea, on the crest of a wave. Venice was kind 


to her. She went everywhere—to the damp 
old palazzi where the aristocracy entertained, 
to artistic apartments where the fashionable 
Bohemians gathered together, and to smart 
hotels where distinguished travelers gave 
lavish dinner-parties and dances. Her own 
house became the rendezvous of all three 
social species, the common meeting-ground 
of the élite and the intellectual. Her million- 
dollar smile helped a good deal, but her arms 
really triumphed—her arms and _ Lucien’s 
frame for them. She learned how to smoke, 
and how to speak a few words of Italian to 
her servants; she dressed her hair with severe 
simplicity; she even exploited her pallor. 
And all the while her bank account dwindled. 

“‘T won’t run into debt,” she said to herself. 
“‘T’ll stop, when I spend the last cent. It has 
been glorious—’”’ 

And always, in the back of her mind, there 
were two distinct possibilities of salvation— 
Peter Van Loan and Franco Benoit. Peter 
Van Loan was.a comforting reality between 
her and the soft black waters of the canal. 
Benoit was a romantic dream, a mirage of 
happiness. She set about enchanting him, 
and fell in love with him. 

She never showed by the flicker of an eye- 
lash that she faced defeat. Only she grew 
more audacious, more magnificently reckless, 
as if every hour of the day were peculiarly 
precious and sweet: And men felt the quality 
of her enjoyment, although they could not 
understand what brought it about. 

Franco Benoit was one who watched her 
with a great deal of curiosity, attracted by 
her, touched, aroused in spite of himself by 


- her poignant love of a life that had bored him 


for twenty years. Benoit was a poet first, 
and a man of the world afterward. At heart 
he was. sentimental, while he had acquired 
the superficial cynicism and disbelief of his 
century. He had known all sorts and kinds 
of women, and he had found them pretty 
much alike in their love of intrigue, their 
jealousies and their worldliness. He took 
society good-naturedly and invented amusing 
shams to deceive himself and the world, using 
his brilliant wit to make himself famous and 
then professing a supreme contempt for his 
fame. Benoit was at heart something of a 
spoiled child, even while he paraded a whole 
belt full of feminine scalps. And he was, 
naturally, abysmally bored. 

Miss Allen, on the other hand, was not 
bored. Benoit watched her and wondered. 
“It is as if she were enjoying a brief reprieve. 
She actually likes all this— If I could like 
it, I would write great plays again. I’d find 
my youth and my old divine absurdities.” 


anacea for his spiritual disease in her 
buoyant freshness. She was alone in the nar- 
row marble balcony overlooking the Grand 
Canal, and already too much in love with 
him to parade any of her newly-acquired little 
tricks. She did not smoke a cigarette. or 
lounge in her chair, or profess any polite 
cynicisms. Her hands trembled as she poured 
the tea, and her eyes were unsteady. Franco 
Benoit sat very still, saying little, watching 
her. 

*“How d’you do it?”’ he asked. 

“How do I do what?”’ 

do you contrive to love life?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Not very much. . People are pigs.” 

“Are they?”’ asked Miss Allen. 

“You have the American habit of avoiding 
an issue with a question. Aren’t they, I ask?”’ 

Miss Allen considered. She looked out at 
the brilliant canal, at the passing gondolas 
bearing lovers, tourists and others. Then she 
met his eyes. 

“*T like life,’ she said. “It is a pageant of 
colors, sounds, rare and delicious sensations. 
I am never satiated, for there is such an 
infinite variety. I am never bored, for life 
is too brief. Much too brief. I can’t tell you 
how much too brief I think life is!” 

Benoit laughed. ‘‘Why haven’t you mar- 
ried?”’ he asked suddenly. 

““Not for lack of lovers!’’ she retorted. 
““T discovered life too late. I used not to— 
value it.” 

“‘And I discovered life too early. I had 
run the gamut when I was thirty—war, love, 
accomplishment, fame. Now I am tired. 
And my thirst, dear. Miss Allen, is quenched.’’ 

She looked at him with a little scorn in her 
easily satisfied you were!’’ she 
said. 

Franco Benoit leaned forward, and she saw 
in his eyes the same alert, mischievous ged- 
Pan look that had startled her in the Marchese 
Grimani’s garden. ‘“‘You’re potential,” he 
said. 

“What d’you mean?” 

‘““You are the crest of the wave, riding for- 
ward, buoyant. golden in the sun, sparkling. 
There is in you a magnificent impetus. You 
are invincible, inspiring. You are as white as 
foam. Your mind is as clear as blue water. 
Your soul is as full of mysteries as the un- 
fathomable sea. You are as vigorous as a 

(Continued on page 108) 


S° he went to her one afternoon, seeking a 
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WILLIAM ROSENBLUM & CO. 


Hh 


style 1s the rule with Win 
Cupid Creations. ‘i 

AT ALL LEADING SHOPS 


HE exceptional in \ 
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3-5-7 East 37th Street 


OVELTY dress of green 

chambray and white stripe dim- 

ity, in sizes 4, 5 and 6, is only 
one of a great many models shown 
in our latest Spring style book. 


For dress up or play, the most at- 
tractive of all apparel for little boys 
and girls are the dainty, durable, 
healthful and economical 


Ford & Allen 
Wash Suits 


In design, color, finish and wear they are 
matchless. Satisfaction guaranteed. Spring 
style book sent free postpaid upon request. 


FORD & ALLEN 


142 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


DAHLIAS 


GUARANTEED BULBS. Ten 
- different named varieties. Guar- 
anteed to Grow, for $1.00 


J. K. ALEXANDER 
The largest Dahlia grower in 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Send for FREE catalog. 


Dahlias, Gladioll, 


“THE DAHLIA KING” 
Peonies, Cannas, iris and Nursery Stock. 


Cuticura 
Promotes 


Hair Health 


ll drugg Ointment 25 & 50, Tal q 


BERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
between £9% and 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS - CREATORS 


GOWNS SVITS 
WRAPS = COATS 
FVRS 


MEMORANDUM TO YOU-- 


the right schools 
ters. 


ing for. 


I have helped many parents to find 


If you want to send YOUR son or daugh- 
ter to school next Fall, 
to select the school now--before the best 
ones become filled up. 


Simply write to me, 


KENNETH N. 


for their sons and daugh- 


it would be wise 


at Harper's Bazar, 
-telling me the sort of school you are look- 
I will name some for you and 
explain the advantages of each. 


CHAMBERS. 


The modishness of Gowns 
in décolleté or with filmy yoile 
or Georgette sleeves is especial- 
ly effective when the underarms 
are beautifully smooth. 


Evans's 


Depilatory Outfit 


is the standard means of removing 
superfluous hair. Used -now and 
then, it. removes hair temporarily. 


Any way of removing hair permanently 


75c—Complete with convenient means for applying the depila- 
tory. At your own drug or department store—or send 75c with 


your dealer’s name direct to us. 


is harmful. 


GEORGE B EVANS 1104 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Makers of “Mum’”’ 
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Be sure that your_hair net matches 
your hair. Ask ror 


Hair Nets 


In the crystal-clear window en- 
velope. Cap Shape and Fringe Shape 


2 tor 2=c 
At the better stores, or 


COSMOS TRADING COMPANY 
Fifth Av., New York jh 


INVISIBLE 


"Gives the Hair 
Ka Tiny Tint 


Cinderella Golden Glint used 
with your shampoo makes the hair bright- 


er, lighter. It hides that dullness; im- 
roves the color beauty of the hair, 
imparting life and lustre. 
This delightful dressing sold by drug- 
gists, or by mail 25c. 


J. W. KOBI CO. 
Deft. H, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


—-—- 
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They are in your face,— 


the Beauty Harmonies. They are in 
r 

every woman’s face, but frequently they are 
dimmed by mistaken treatment or lack of all treatment. 
A great reputation is staked on the truth of this state- 
ment, the reputation of Madame Helena Rubinstein, 
the European authority on all things that appertain to 
Beauty of Face. 

At her Salons de Beaute—in London and Paris—Europe’s 
most famous women have entrusted their beauty to the care 
of expert hands. Queens, princesses, celebrated Artistes,—all 
have acknowledged Madame Rubinstein to be the world’s 
Beauty Expert par excellence. And the voice of American 
womanhood has since been joined to theirs in acclaiming her 
skin-nourishing, stimulating and ye ing treatment-methods 
as scientific, authoritative. FINAL 


What is YOUR Commi short-coming ? 


Call on Madame Helena Rubinstein—she will gladly conter 
with you—or write to her and get her view and counsel TO- 
DAY, for lime, the cruel Hun, is always ready to lay his im- 
placable paw upon your youth or beauty if you prepare not to 
resist him. 


Recommended for a Daily Regime: 


’ Valaze Beautitving Skintood energizes the pores of the skin so that they may 
not fall back in their natural functions. It revitalizes the skin tissues; makes 
tor delicacy, softness and purity of flesh tints. No mere “cold cream”, this,— 


but a‘veritable rejuvenator | complexion 
. $2 and $6 a pot. 
A companion to the world-renowned Skintood ts “Shin- tonine Lotion. 
The daily bathing with it of the face preserves the skin's freshness and guards 
against impairment by wrinkles. Use it for a normal or slightly humid skin. 


or a “make-up” beautifier, 


Price $1.25, $2.25 and $s. For a dry skin the Special Toning Lotion should 
be ordered. Price $2, $4 and $7.50 
For a Wrinkled Skin 
Mme. Rubinstein after years of weary research starticd the world with Eau 
Verte. which smoothes out the finer wrinkles of a rv, sap-depleted skin: and its 
« sister-preparation, Kau-qui-pique, for greasy linemarked skin. The use of these 
rare French beauty-waters throws the skin into a Vigorous glow, the activating 
effect of which reveals the secret of the beautifying and anti-wrinkle results 
eee yielded by them. Both priced at $3, $5.50 and $10 a bottle 
a _ For Blackheads and Open Pores 
. 
— To refine coarse skin-texture, to overcome blackheads and reduce or abolish 
a. distended pores..-Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste is Mme. Rubinstein’s 
oh contribution to the list of scientifically composed Beauty Requisites. She advises 
44> its occasional use also by boys and girls approaching the age of adolescence. It is 
i employed in place of soap for face washing with water. Price $1 and $2 a box 
a Against Wind and Sun 
: The wildest wind, the coldest weather, the blazing sun will not harm the 
skin slightly coated with an application of Valaze Beaume Vert—it is so 
smooth, so soothing! Use it and chapped face or hands will be strange things 
to you rice $1.50, $3.00 and upwards 


Beauty Powders 


Give a hint to Mme. Rubinstein of the nature of your skin and complexien 
and she will pick from her varieties of Complexion Powders one which will 
please and suit you most. *rice $1, $3 and upwards. 


And there are other suai specialties for all 


Beauty needs. 


Rubinstein’s booklet, “‘Beauty in the 


A copy of Mme. 


a Making,”” will be sent on receipt of jc stamp to cover 

at : postage. The sooner you will send for it. the quicker 

ea you ll learn something to your advantage. 

We 

AQ! Street, MY 

i LONDON, W. 


St.Honoré 2-4 Grafton Street 
1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chicago: \ile. Lola Beekman. 30 North Michigan Avenue. 


ria San Francisco: \iss Ida Martin. 177 Post St. and Grant Avenue. 
New Orleans: \!irs. C. V. Butler, Zimple Street. 
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The Crest 


of 


the Wave 


(Continued from page 100) 


t riumphant.” 
said 


cre sted wave and just 
crested wave always breaks,” 
Allen 

Benoit stared at her a moment with half- 
closed eyes. He did not know what she 
meant, whether she was or was not an ac- 
complished flirt, a match for his own sophisti- 
cation. His heart beat, but he could not be 
certain that she was not laughing. He sud- 
denly realized that he did not -want to be 
disillusioned. He felt that if he made love to 
her he would surrender. 

He took her hand, kissed it and rushed 
away without saying another word. Miss 
Allen listened until she heard the front door 
of the palazzo open and close. Then she 
watched Benovit’s gondola shoot away down 
the Canal toward the sea, the figure of the 
poet sitting erect and immovable in the bow, 
the white-clad gondolier wielding the oar as 
if he had been given exactly three minutes in 
which to get to the Piazzetta. When the 
black craft had disappeared, Miss Allen 
leaned slowly forward against the marble 
railing of her narrow .balcony and cried as 
if her heart would break. 

“Another,” she said, 
together, “‘another rose—frost-bitten. He'll 
never come back. Must it be Peter Van 
Loan, after all, or must I ring the curtain 
down?” 


as 


Iss 


twisting her hands 


ETER VAN LOAN came to Venice two 

weeks later. He stopped at the Palazzo 
Grimani long enough to kiss the astonished 
Marchesa on both cheeks. 

here, Peter,’ she said, 
doing in Venice in summer? 
Allen?” 

Peter Van Loan shook his head. 


“‘what are you 
Is it that Miss 


be 


hanged if I know! Don’t ask me. Possibly 
I'm growing old.’ 
“You must be,” she said crisply. ‘‘ But 


watch out. Your Miss Allen is a talented 
breaker of hearts. Franco Benoit— Benoit, 
the archseducer, the intellectual enchanter 
has lost his appetite.” She shook her head 
and laughed ‘Poor old Peter,” she said, 
“watch out!’ 

Peter found Miss Allen at home, for a black 
thunder-squall had turned the Canal into a 
lashed and boisterous sea and had drenched 
the narrow streets and courtyards of the city. 
Miss Allen was sitting at the piano in her 
gold and crimson selotte, just as she had been 
<itting when he stammered his bashful pro- 
posal to her twenty years before. Only now 
she was playing Ravel's ‘Castle in the Sea”, 
and there was a faint odor of cigarette smoke, 
a vague aura of talented Bohemianism about 
her. 


“Hello, Peter!” she said. 

“Well, be ——-!”. whispered Peter 
Van Loan. 

He crossed the room snatched her 


hands, as if he were grasping at. happiness. 

“I’ve come to Venice to find out how you 
are getting along,”” he said. 

“I’m getting along famously,” 
him. 

“T rather -fancied that you would have 
changed your mind about the Riviera,”’ 
Peter began. 

“About you, you mean?” 

“Ves. You see. my dear, I’m not at all 
happy just wanting you. I’ve changed my 
mind about that. Possession has become a 
habit with me. Do you understand? You 
touched my imagination. But I am also 
practical. There can’t be much left of that 
fabulous forty thousand, living at this rate. 
I’m here. Tell me what you want me to do.” 

Miss Allen said-nothing. She drew her 
hands away gently and struck a chord on the 
piano, a quizzical chord that echoed through 
the room like an unanswered question. 
Franco Benoit would have understood, but 
Peter Van Loan did not, and because of his 
failure Miss Allen was seized with perversity. 
She smiléd up at him and went on playing. _ 

“I’m not quite at the end of my tether, 
shé said, ‘‘and I’m on the crest of ‘the wave. 
Do please, Peter dear, let me enjoy myself a 
while longer.”’ 

Peter laughed. 
Venice—”’ 

“Of course.” 

Peter Van Loan stooped down and lifted 


she assured 


“Tf you'll let me stay in 


her hands away from the keys. ‘“‘You dar- 
ling.”’ he said. 
But Miss Allen shook her head. ‘I’m not 


promising anything,” she warned him. ‘‘Not 
anything. Remember that.” 

“T shall remember nothing of the sort. 
Stop playing; I don’t understand modern 
music. Let’s talk. And here’s a cigarette— 
a Russian cigarette. Bought them of a chap 
I ran across in the Engadine. . Well, 
I'll be ' You smoke like a veteran.” 

Miss Allen, puffing delicately at the Rus- 
sian cigarette, tilted her head and blew a 
cloud of smoke into Van Loan’s face. 

“Do I?”’ she said. 

After that. neither Peter 
Franco Benoit knew any 
one was, there also was the other. 
was divinely impartial. She went to 


Van Loan nor 
peace. 
Miss Allen 
the 


W here. 


and then left him for a 
romp on the sand with Peter. She permitted 
Peter to share her. box at the theatre, and 
then invited Benoit to tea. She danced with 
both of them, and smiled at both of them, 
and permitted them both to glimpse the 
freshness of her heart. With it all, she was 
perfectly conventional, so that even the 
watchful Marchesa Grimani found nothing 
to criticize. Peter Van Loan frankly lost his 
head; he was alternately exalted to the skies 
and consumed with doubt. Benoit was jeal- 
ous, fearful and secretive, and for the first 
time in ‘his life deprived of his wit and his 
weapons. It was a pretty game, and Miss 
Allen played it well. But all the while her 
heart misgave her, and the sight of her cheque- 
book goaded her like a barb. 


Lido with Benoit. 


OWARD the end of August she gave a 

dinner to a few of the people she liked best 
in that hectic litthe world she lived in. The 
long table was set in the garden of her palazzo 
—u little square garden at the back of the 
house, enclosed by a high stone wall and 
thickly shadowed by the compact leaves of 
fig-trees and a young live-oak. It was very 
hot and Venice slept heavily on her lagoons, 
wrapped in yellow, miasmic mists that rolled 
in from the sea to veil her. It was the end 
of the fashionable season—only a few con- 
firmed Venetians shared the sultry summer 
days and nights with the tourist hordes that 
overtlowed the hotels and spilled like ants 
into the public squares. 

Miss Allen felt strangely languid, as she 
sat at the head of her table and looked at her 
guests across the confusion of flowers and 
crystal and flickering candles. This was her 
farewell to that vague generality known as 
life, the chimera she had tried to grasp, the 
mirage she had never quite reached. She 
wore her black velvet gown, Lucien’s frame 
for her magnificent arms, and she had even 
dared to wear the brocaded turban and the 
jet earrings that swung nearly to her shoul- 
ders. She had spent everything except fifty 


‘dollars (and that belonged to her servants) of 


that magnificent forty thousand with which 
she had set out in pursuit of love and hate, 
jealousy, fear, desire and matrimony. It was 
all gone. The spoils lay before her—a long 
table sparkling with wine-glasses and silver, 
heaped with yellow Venetian roses, canopied 
by spicy, polished leaves, laden with deli- 
cacies. She saw the faces of her friends 
dimly—-Gigi, sparkling and laughing; a young 
Austrian countess wearing a string of mag- 
nificent pearls; a famous French physician; 
an Italian actress, very animated,-very blonde, 
very elegant; the little Marchesa Grimani; a 
sculptor; an old Venetian belonging to the 
aristocracy and bearing the patina of sixteen 
generations; Peter Van Loan; and, facing 
her at the far end of the table, Franco Benoit, 
watching her with smouldering eyes. 

Miss Allen. felt suddenly faint, as if the 
world had dropped away and she was just a 
disembodied comet flying in mid-air. She 
shut her eyes and clutched at the table to 
steady herselfs What had she said to that 
lawyer—‘‘I’m a sport. Do wish me 
luck?”’ Poor luck, she’d had! No one had 
loved her whom she could love and still be 
true to Washington Square North and her 
own traditions. And she loved Franco Benoit 
—the god-Pan of poets. And there was noth- 
ing left to do but surrender to Peter—and no 
more time. No more time— 

Some one spoke to her, and she opened her 
eyes with a start. The old Venetian was 
lifting his glass toward her and smiling. 
“With gratitude, Mademoiselle,’ he said, 
“for your beauty and your hospitality.” 


HE glanced around her table and met the 
bright glances of her friends. Peter Van 

Loan’s eyes were full of desire and question- 
ing, and she thought she saw in them a prom- 
ise. Then she looked at Franco — 
She spread out her beautiful arms with ; 
gesture that embraced the whole pint 
She laughed. She picked up a rose and flung 
it down the table to Benoit. 

‘Sing to us, Benoit,” she cried, 
of Venice!’ 

Beroit caught the rose easily and his hand 
closed over it, but he shook his head. ‘‘I leave 
music and poetry to the divine Borelli—”’ 

The young actress shrugged her shoulders. 
“You shall hear your own music anyway,” 
she laughed. ‘‘To shame you, I will recite 
your Venetian love song.” 

‘Oh, please not—-”’ 

“Ah, please yes!” cried Miss Allen. 

The Borelli rose and stood with her finger- 
tips touching the edge of the table. She 
looked first at Miss Allen and then at Benoit. 
with a slow smile full of pretty malice and 
impudence. Then she threw back her head 
and began to recite: 


‘sing to us 


‘“*Non <1 rivedremo stasera 
“Dopo la festa?” 


Her voice was a liquid delight, warm and 
(Continued on page IIo) 
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Dear 


Mr. Dole— 


(Writes a Bazar reader 


from Yokohama, Japan) 


66 AM very fond ot 
Bull-dogs, and four 
years ago I imported 

«a beauty from England, 
but unfortunately he was 
poisoned by strychnine. 
Our neighbor put down 
poisoned meat to kill cats, 
and one of the pieces got 
out into the road, and did 
the mischief. 


I am sending you here- 
with a Demand Draft for 
$200.00, which kindly 
place to the credit of my 
account, and with it please 
purchase me a couple of 
dogs for say $175.00, as 
you indicate in your let- 
ter, and use the balance 
for extra expenses such as 
boxes, freight. If there 
is not sufficient I will in 
due course remit you a 
further amount on receipt 
of your advices. 


I leave the selection eh- 
tirely to you, as I am quite 
satisfied no one can look 
after my interests better 
than your good self. I 
should like them about six 
months old, and more or 
less of the same color and 
marking, but of course 
not akin. I have no pref- 
erence as to color. As I 
have already’ mentioned 
we have no dog shows 
here, but at the same time 
I want good dogs, as it is 
no use having a dog unless 
it 8 @ good one. . . .” 


ERE is a letter which 

shows you the easiest 
and safest way of buying 
dégs.- Simply tell Mr. Dole, 
director of the Harper’s 
Bazar Dog Department, 
what you want and let-him 
buy it for you. His thirty- 
five years’ experience in the 
kennel field are at your dis- 
posal without cost to you. 
Address 


FRANK F. DOLE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West Fortieth Street 
New York 


Silk Silk Faille hat 
in 


No. 4 


crowning touch of 

an Out-Door Woman’s 
costume is a “NYMCO” 
Hat for Sport and Motor 
Wear. Jaunty and trim 
at any angle—in any 
wind,“*NYMCO” Hats 
are created to convey 
the dégagé effect that 
women seek in Sport 
Costumes. 


“NYMCO” Hats are 
the only Sport and 
Motor hats for women 
protected to a great 
extent against the dam-_ 
aging effects of mois- 
ture by the famous 


Cravenelle Finish 


The style illustrated 
sells for $3.75. Other 
styles from $1.00 to $5.00. 
You'll find them at the 
leading stores or write us 
for dealers’ names.. 


NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
600 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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Moallrerh 


The Ilanasilk Mattress, size 
for size, is the lightest in the 
world. It contains only pure 
Ilanasilk, a wholesome silk-like 
fiber so remarkably buoyant 
sixteen ounces of it will support 
a full grown person in water. 

_. Buy an Ilanasilk’:Mattress at 
your favorite store. Use it for 3 
full years. If within that time | 


Newark, N. J. 


f 


| descriptive folder. 
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Neediiie and Knobs 
That Knitters All Need 


Quaintness, beauty and usefulness combine to make 
this new Pohlson gift a delight. 


A Remarkably 
Attractive 
argain 


In a dainty box are a pair of the new atinets 
knitting needles: light weight, full, length, with 
enameled sterling tops; and hand-p ainted, ‘elastic 
joined, wooden Uncle Sam _ knobs —— protect | the 
needle ends and Keep the Knitting Kit O K ‘“‘be- 
tween times.’’ An Easter or birthday gift sugges- 
tion. Sent complete with decorated card postpaid 
for $1 to introduce our 72 page Year Book of 1,000 
Thoughtful Little Gifts. This Year Book offers ap- 
propriate suggestions for all occasions and at mod- 
erate prices. Book alone sent for 6c in stamps. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
101 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Of Especial 
Timeliness 


The BOBBET= 


NEW EAR PUFFS 
Reproduce the coiffure of a famous actress in 
one of her late screen pictures. As fetching 
as bobbed hair. Extra Quality. Full and Rich. 
Made expressly to match your hair. 


Sample. Price per pair $3. G 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Write for our FREE 
Catalog of 
Guaranteed Hair Goods 
Transtormations, Switches, Wigs, Guris, etc. 
WIGS AND TOUPEES FOR MEN 
AT LOWEST IMPORTERS PRICES 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. | 
100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 408 New Verk 
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you are dissatisfied, we will send 
you a new one FREE, Send for 


Tike 
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For Every Room in the House 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


Everywhere, the 
Exquisite Tints 


and rich solid tones of KLEARFLAX 
Linen Rus are striking the key- 
notes in color schemes of charm- 
ing livability. Dainty shades cf 
rose, of gray, of taupe; darker notes 
of green, of blue, of brown— ev- 
ery Klearflax color is dipped deep 
and full into the immortal fabric of 
durability— linen! 


as 


AnD such linen you have never 
seen! ‘Thick and heavy witha flat- 
lying weight of four pounds to the 
yard, it is a super-linen—a fabric 
which reveals its flaxen origin in 
its sturdiness of wear. 


ReversiBie, the Klearflax Linen 
Rugs offer two long wearing sur- 
faces. ‘They double the lite of their 
appearance. Mothproof, dust-re- 
sisting, easily cleaned, they are 
economical. And gloriously col- 
ored, they are the correct founda- 
tion for the building of color har- 
mony in the home. 


At better class furniture and 
department stores everywhere. 


Woucp you like an expert’s advice on 
room decoration? Then send for ‘*The 


Rug and the Color Scheme.’’ This 36 
page book shows you in full color a num- 
ber of scenes and tells you how you may 
vary the schemes. Italso explains clearly 
and simply how to plan any room. Write 
to our Duluth office for it— it's free. 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in 
Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, Grays, 
Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at 
these prices : 

27 x $4in. $4.50 
30 xGoin.. 5.60 
36 x72in. . 8.00 
444 x 74 ft. . 15.00 


epeeas 


6x gft. . $24.00 
8x to ft. . 35.60 
9x . 48.00 
12x ft. . 80.00 


¢4.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
any length. ( Prices somewhat higher in. 
far West and South), 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 
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radiant. It was an invitation to disaster. 
Miss Allen closed her eyes to avoid Benoit’s, 
and because she could see Peter Van Loan 
watching her fixedly. And the Borelli’s gay 
voice chanted Benoit’s verse, as if it were 
Benoit’s heart speaking only to her. Miss 
Allen felt suddenly swamped by a wave of 
desire and despair. If she had only known 
how to hold him, to enchant him, to make 
him feel that hers was the gift to comfort and 
to console, that hers was the flame, the 
source, the inspiration. She was not tired 
from having lived too much, nor weary with 
having loved too much— 


“Quel che voi potete darmi 
Amore!’ 


Peter Van Loan leaned forward and 
whispered to her. ‘“‘I believe you are play- 


ing me for a fool,” he said. “I’ve had all I 
can bear of it.” 
“Please, Peter,” she said, ‘‘not here; not 


now. 

“*T want to know what the answer is. If it 
is yes, I'll do any earthly thing for you. 
If it is no, I’m goin’ to leave Venice. There 
are rules to every game. Forgive me, my 
dear, but I’ve had enough of this.” 

She glanced at Benoit again and saw that 
his eyes were closed, as if he were hearing the 
music of his own words for the first time. 
Then she turned upon Peter Van Loan a look 
full of compassion and, lifting her fan, 
whispered to him behind it. 

“‘When the others go, go with-them. Come 
back an hour later. I will be up-stairs on the 
balcony.” 

And she added, smiling a little, ““T promise 
you nothing, remember that.”’ 

Then she turned away from him entirely 
and listened to the Borelli’s liquid voice. 
She applauded the young actress with a witty 
little tirade of appreciation. She crossed 
swords with the Marchesa Grimani and came 
out of the encounter victoriously. She was 
gay: she was perverse; she was brimming 
with vitality and daring. She charmed every 
one. Peter Van Loan watched her with his 
soul in his eyes. The Grimani was hostile; 
Gigi was appreciative. And Franco Benoit, 
watching her sleepily from the other end of 
the table, felt his heart pounding every time 
his eves met hers. She was beyond his under- 
standing, for she was both aloof and seductive; 
she was like a sophisticated child enjoying 
admiration, and yet there was pathos in her 
unsteady smile and in her voice. Benoit 
could not understand her. He forgot every 
one in watching her, and something funda- 
mentally simple and decent in him was in a 
more or less desperate conflict with his worldli- 
ness, as if his heart were discrediting his senti- 
mental technique. Finally he sought her 
eyes and let her see what was going on in his 
mind. And he saw her falter. hesitate, sud- 
denly break off short in her gaiety and rise 
from the table. 

Then he followed her, snatched her cape 
from the Venetian, put it around her shoul- 
ders, and whispered to her insistently, ¥. 
love you. I love you. Do you hear me? 
When may I tell you so again?” 

Miss Allen smiled and closed her eyes. 
‘“‘When the others go, go with them. Come 
back in half an hour. I will be up-stairs, on 


the balcony.” 


HEN every one had gone and the serv- 
ants had carried the table indoors, she 
opened her garden- -gate and left it ajar. Then 
she went up into the shadowy drawing-room 
and sat down at her desk, opening her cheque- 
book with a little intake of her breath that 
was something between a laugh and a sob. 
Then she called the dour Scot. 
“I’m paying off the others,” she said. 
“What do I owe them?” 
hundred francs, Madame.”’ 
Miss Allen wrote in her cheque-book, her 


Paris 


The 


pen scratching suspiciously as if she had 
trouble in seeing. 

‘‘Are you leaving Venice, Madame?” 

“What? Oh, yves—I’m going on.’ 

“To Switzerland, Madame? ” 

“IT don’t know. I hope so. That is— 
never mind.” 

‘*Excuse me, Madame.” 

Miss Allen wrote again. ‘SI am making 
out an extra cheque for fifty francs. Get this 
cashed in the morning. I may, want some- 
thing. 

“Ves, Madame.” 

Miss Allen looked up at the Scot and 
smiled. ‘‘Good night, Jean.” 

“Good night, Madame. I’m glad we're 
going away. I don’t like Venice.” 

“Don’t you? That’s funny, for I do.” 
She took a cigarette and went out on the 
balcony. ‘‘Turn the lights out,” she called 
to the retreating Scot. 

“Yes, Madame.” 


HE awning had been rolled back for the 

night, and Miss Allen sat on her balcony 
beneath an arch of stars. The palaces and 
the Salute glowed faintly, as if they had 
been dipped in phosphorus. Down below, 
the velvet black water of the Canal lipped at 
the steps and the walls of the palazzo. Miss 
Allen was alone on the face of the delectable 
world. She struck a match and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“Bluff!’’ she said softly. ‘‘What am I 
going todo now? The slate is clean. Benoit, 
Peter Van Loan—or what? Marriage, or 
Peter’s gilded cage—or what?” 

She puffed, and the little ash on the tip of 
the cigarette glowed fiercely for an instant, 
throwing a faint, red glow across the famous 
pallor of Miss Allen’s cheeks. 

“It has been as brief as this—a puff, a 
flame... An ash again? Pil say this for my- 
self; I’ve had a good time.’ 

Then she sat very quietly, the cigarette 
between her fingers, her heart beating furi- 
ously. She watched the little red glow eating 
the cigarette away, while she listened for 
Benoit’s footsteps. Suppose Peter Van Loan 
should come first? Bluff! She trembled in 
her innermostjheart for fear Benoit would not 
come. She held the cigarette until she could 
feel the sudden sting of the red-hot ash against 
her finger-tips. Then she stood up with a 
groan and threw it with all her strength out 
into the canal. It fell straight, trailing a 
fiery comet's tail of sparks, and snuffed out 
in the black water. Then she turned and 
faced the open door. Benoit was standing 
there, watching her with a serious face. 

“Did I come too soon?” he asked. 

Miss Allen dashed her hand across her eyes, 
surprised to find that they were drenched 
with tears. She was not a superwoman after 
all. But she was a sport. She smiled, sat 
down weakly, and held out her hand. 

“You came just in time,” she said. “I 
haven't another cigarette.” 

Benoit caught her hand and went down on 
his knees beside her. 

‘“* Sono libero,” he began, in a broken voice, 
‘sono tuo—tu sai che nulla vale per me quel 
cha tu puoi darmi. Amore—”’ 

“I don’t understand Italian,” said Miss 
Allen, “‘but I get what you mean. Dear poet, 
dear lover—give me a cigarette.” 

“T love you,” said Benoit. ‘I am miser- 
able. Will you marry me?” 

will,’’ said Miss Allen. 

Benoit stooped and kissed her arm—at the 
shoulder, at the elbow, at the wrist. ‘‘ You 
have the most beautiful arms in the world,” 
he said. 

For answer, Miss Allen stooped over and 
kissed him 

Peter Van Loan, coming half an hour later, 
saw the miracle and tiptoed away. 

wins,’ he said. And he added under 
his breath as he shut the garden- gate, ** Full- 
blown at last! Well, I'll b-———!’ 


Openings 
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Sleeves, which are astonishingly brief in 
many of the other salons this season, are by 
contrast long or half-length at the Maison 
Lanvin. The waist-line is rather low across 
the front and droops even lower in the back, 
the frock being pouched out and very loose 
above it. Skirts are rather wider in the 
Lanvin salons than elsewhere in Paris, and 
they are rendered still wider in effect by bands 


' of tissue-muslin—sometimes on serge frocks— 


which are attached to the hips in some way. 
Cinderella‘s Wildest Dreams Surpassed at Doeuillet’s 


From the first demurely smart little tai- 
lored frock of beige Jersey to the last gorgeous 
trained evening gown, the Deeuillet collection 
was a series of pleasant surprises. Christened 
‘Surprise’, in fact, was one of the most 


striking frocks in the collection—an odd 
high-collared, long-sleeved frock of black silk 
Jersey with a semi-fitted back and a draped 
corsage. 

In genera! the line at Deeuillet’s is straight 
—straight and loose in some cases, straight 
and rather close-fitting in others. It is rather 
difficult to locate the Deeuillet waist-line, 
which is sometimes indicated by a narrow belt 
and sometimes smothered, so to speak, under 
a draped girdle. 

Many of the sleeves are short, extending 
only to the middle of the upper arm. Jacket 
sleeves are usually long and close-fitting, and 
afternoon frocks are often given three-quar- 
ter sleeves, rather wide and straight. Skirts 
are straight and narrow and short, and some 
are age rapery varying from a sort 

Contin on page 118) 
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Limp Croft 
Leather 


Gold Stam ing, 
Stai Tops, 
Hand Bound 


60c 


The Modern Library 
appeals to people who 
consider good books a 
necessity—not a luxury. People | Are Judged 
y the Books They Read. ‘‘Life’’ says, ‘‘The 
Modern Library should prove as great a con- 
venience as it is a bargain.’’ ‘* ‘Those de- 
lightful volumes,’’ says the N. Y. Eve. 
Post. ‘‘Good to send to a soldier or to 
give by the dozen to friends,’’ Clarence 
Day says in The Metropolitan. 


CHECK THIS LIST 


Oscar Wilde Dorian Gray 
Strindberg Married 
Kipling Soldiers Three 
Stevensen Treasure Island 
H. G. Wells The War tn the Alr 
Ibsen A Doll’s House 


Pi 

Ghosts, An cacuw of the People 
Anatole France The Red Lily 
De Maupassant Mademoiselle Fifi 
Nietzsche Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Dostoyevsky Poor People 
M aeterlinck A Miracle of St. Antony 
Schopenhauer Studies in Pessimism 
Samuel Butler The Way of All Flesh 
George Meredith Diana of the Crossways 
Bernard Shaw An Unsocial Socialist 
Geo. Moore Confessions of a Young Man 
17 Thos. Hardy The Mayor of Casterbridge 
18 Thos. Seltzer Best Russian Short Stories 
19 Oscar Wilde 
20 Nietzsche 
21 Turgenev 


22 Anatole France 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
Poems 


. oems 
Beyond Good and Evil 
Fathers and Sons 


23 Swinburne 
25 Wm. Dean ——_ 

ard of New Fortunes 
26 Ww. s. 


The Mikado, and other Plays 
27 H. G. Wells Ann Veronica 
28 Gustave ert Madame Bovary 
30 James Stephen Mary, Mary 
31 Anton Rothschild’s Fiddle, etc. 
32 Arthur Schnitzler 
Anatol and other Plays- 
Dame Care 


33 Sudermann 
A Dreamer’s Tales 


34 Lord Dunsany 
35 G. K. Chesterton 
The nl Who was Thursday 
36 Henrik Ibsen Pla 
. Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society, The 
Master Builder 
37 Haeckel, nell Weismann, etc. 
Evolution In Modern Thought 


per volume 
60c Postage 6c extra 


BONI and LIVERIGHT, Publishers 
113 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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= Let us show you samples = 
= of our latest style | = 
= Wedding = 
= Invitations = 
= Announcements = 
= At Home Cards = 
= Extra Special = 
= To acquaint you with our = 
= fine work we will engrave = 
= 50 calling cards in script = 
= for $1.75. Plate registered = 
= or sent on request. = 
= The National = 
= Stationers and Engravers = 
= 904 Chestnut Street = 
= Philadelphia = 


To please 
your maid 
and your- 
self buy 


UNIFORMS 


No. 348 illustrated can be © 
had in Black Pongee at 
$3.50. 


Leading stores everywhere 
have La Mode Uniforms 
and Porch Dresses. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, — 
write us, and we shall see 2 
that you are served. 


For the Hostess—Free! 


New Booklet H, “Your Maid 
and How She Should Dress,” 
free for the asking. 


HAYS AND GREEN 


seed 352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


a4? 


Send 15c to Vivau- 
. D, Times 
for @ 


finished edge. 
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In 


green, lavender, 
Surplice closing with 


All sizes. 


366 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


The frock illustrated comes in dainty 
colored organdies in pastel shades or 
fine pin checks 1 
pink and blue. 
pointed collar which has hand 


iy 


harini* 


$22.50 


a 
om 


PACKAGE orld» 


Made in U.S.A. Atall Good Shops 


R convenience and 
economy buy the in- 
dividual veil in its own 
envelope—at 25¢., 3§5C. 
and soc. according to 
mesh and quality. 


If your dealer doesn't 
sell them, send us your 
order and we will see 
that you are supplied 
direct. Write Dept. M, 
for style book. 


E.& Z. VAN RAALTE 
5th Avenue at 16th Street 
N. Y. C. 


One of the famous 
BELWOOD HATS 


E will make it to your 

order of satin and straw 
or Georgette crepe and straw 
in any color or combination of 
colors you wish, for $16.50 up- 
ward, according to the mate- 
rials selected. 


Belwood Hats are 
Youthful and Charming 


If you cannot visit our French 
salon personally, write to us 
and we will design a Belwood 
hat especially for you. Address 


BELWOOD HAT SHOP 
22 W. 56th St. New York 
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HAVE THE HONORW 
TO ANNOUNCE 


THE PRESENTATION 
OF 
FASHIONABLE 
OUTER APPAREL 


FOR 
SPRINGTIME 


Afternoon &Gvening Youns and 
Wraps. Dance.Forch & Beach Grocks, 
dports & Gadabout Dresses and Suits. 
Motor 6 Field Fackets and Coats, 
Outdoor Shirts and, Sweaters. 


MILLINERY~ 
STREET - TAILORED - SPORTS 
cluding Originations and Repro- 
ductions of Accredited 
Leaders, besides the Creations.o 
our own Designers. 3 


BALCH Price Furs 


The Authoritative Gashions in 
Garly Spring and Summer Gurs. 


386 FULTON STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW 
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The 


that I wash my hands at least a hundred times 
every day,”’ writes one sufferer to me, in a 
typical communication. “If Il touch anything 
that may not be absolutely clean—a door- 
knob, a book, dishes, or whatever else——! 
must immediately wash my hands.” Anybody 
thus afflicted will indeed do well to seek 
relief through the aid of a skilled medical 
psychologist. 

Finally, psycho-analysis is truly helpful to 
Victims of that strangest of all diseases, 
hysteria. In hysteria the symbol of the inner 
mental conflict may be wholly physical. 
There may be hysterical inability to walk, to 
talk, to hear, even to see. There may be 
hysterical contractures, convulsions, tumors, 
and other symptoms mimicking the symptoms 
of all manner of organic disease. Again and 
again dangerous and useless operations have 
been performed for the relief of conditions 
which, being really hysterical and therefore 
of mental origin, cannot be cured either by 
surgery or drugs. But let the attending phy- 
sician make a correct diagnosis; let him refer 
the patient to some specialist really expert in 
the application of psychological methods to 
the treatment of mentally caused diseases, 
and there is every likelihood of a cure result- 
ing. For example: 

There was brought one day to a Boston 
hospital a young man suffering from con- 
vulsions thought to be due to epilepsy. 


Careful examination by specialists made it . 


appear likely that the convulsions were hys- 
terical in character rather than truly epileptic. 
The young man stated that he had been sub- 
ject to attacks of the kind for several years, 
particularly since coming to America from his 
native land of Russia. But he did not recall 
having ever had them in early boyhood. Nor 
could he remember any experience which, by 
causing him excessive emotional stress, might 
have acted on his nervous system with dis- 
integrating force. It was decided to make a 
thorough exploration of his subconsciousness. 
When this was done several highly significant 
facts were brought to light. 

For one thing, the discovery was made 
that, unknown to himself, the young man’s 
mind was filled with memory images of ter 
rifving tales of murderers. robbers, ghosts and 
evil spirits. He had been born and reared in 
a rural district, where deeds of violence were 
by no means unknown and where super- 
stition was rife. The stories he there heard 
had made a profound and lasting impression 
on his mind. Because they were cxceptionally 
unpleasant and distressing to his. sensitive 
nature. he had not wished to think of them, 
and had violently thrust them out of his con- 
sciousness, with the result that, tormenting 
him inwardly, they had developed in him 
timidity and cowardice. 


Reason You 


(Continued from page 78) 


Are Nervous 


This was the situation when, obliged one 
evening to pass a lonely country graveyard, 
he suddenly heard a noise which made him 
think that some one or something was pur- 
suing him. His heart leaped into his mouth; 
he tried to shout for help, but could not utter 
a word; starting to run, he found that his 
legs refused to obey him. Then, fainting, he 
fell to the ground, where he was found uncon- 
scious some hours afterward. Being taken 
home and revived, he had the first of the con- 
vulsive attacks that eventually brought him 
to the hospital. 

Now, singularly enough, he had not the 
slightest conscious remembrance of this pain- 
ful experience. It had been effaced from his 
memory as completely as though it had never 
occurred. Yet the specialists easily demon- 
strated that he had not really forgotten it. 
The nature of his. dreams alone made this 
abundantly clear. And the decisive part his 
fright had played in causing the recurrent 
attacks was incontrovertibly established when, 
measures having been taken to bring its 
memory images from subconscious to con- 
scious recollection, his convulsions ceased and 
thereafter troubled him no more. 

In this particular case, it should be said, 
the tunnelling into the subconscious was done, 
not by psycho-analysis, but by the use of 
hypnotism. Whether psycho-analysis could 
have been successfully employed is, in fact, 
uncertain. For valuable as it assuredly is, 
psycho-analysis imposes some special require- 
ments on those who seek to be benefited by it. 
To quote one of the best known of psycho- 
analysts: 

“The results of the treatment will vary with 
the intelligence, courage, honesty and _per- 
severance the patient shows. With stupid 
and quite uneducated patients relatively little 
can be done, so that happily we can most 
help those whose value to the world is great- 
est. Again, age sets a formidable barrier to 


‘our efforts. In old age, when the plasticity 


of the mind. is diminished, far less can be done 
than at an earlier period; and, furthermore, 
the time necessary to trace back the erroneous 
mental reactions through so many years is 
naturally longer.” 

' At best, for the matter of that, treatment 
by psycho-analysis is usually a slow and 
tedious process, consuming weeks and months. 
So that it is good to know that many victims 
of functional nervous and- mental disorder 
may gain a cure by mind-tunnelling methods 
that are simpler than psycho-analysis and 
make less demand on the patient’s time. Still. 
when the underlying emotional complexes are 
numerous or deeply rooted, quick results can- 
not reasonably be expected. And for cases 
like these, laborious, patient psycho-analysis 
would seem to_be truly indispensable. 


Ulysses of Wapping 


(Continued from page 8Q) 


‘Keep it up for a moment, Mr. Rodd. “-—'m 
coming in to ’elp you.” 

Then there was another hush, ominous, in 
a sense mysterious. There was a sound which 
conveyed little enough to Aaron Rodd, but 
which the others recognized promptly enough 
—the long, mechanical swing of oars. With- 
out a second’s hesitation, Aaron’s two as- 
sailants turned and ran, fleet-footed and 
silent, off the wharf, and vanished somewhere 
in the darkness. The gate was rattled no 
more, and from up the street came the sound 
of flying footsteps. Jacob Potts began to sob. 

“It’s the police—-the river police! That 
ever I should be glad to welcome ’em! Get 
down to the boat, Mr. Rodd.”’ 

Aaron Rodd walked from one side of the 
quay to the other like a drunken man. There 
were all manner of stars in front of him. He 
gripped hold of the rope and stole down the 
steps. He was suddenly steadied by a great 
excitement. With a black shawl torn back 
from her head in that last struggle, her feet 
and hands tied together, the remains of a gag 
hanging from her mouth, her face livid, her 
eyes full of horrible fear, lay Henriette. She 
saw him swaying over her, gripping the end 
of the rope, his face streaming with blood but 
with all manner of things in his eyes, and she 
made a little movement, tried even to smile. 

“Oh, thank God! Thank God!” 

The sound of the oars was no longer audible. 


A long boat, crowded with men in dark uni- 
forms, came gliding out of the shadows. A 
boat-hook gripped the side of the quay. The 
poet, looking like a drowned retriever, stood 
up in the bows and cheered lustily. One of 
the uniformed men, who seemed to be an 
inspector, flashed a lantern upon the scene. 

‘What's wrong here?” he-asked quickly. 

Aaron Rodd kneeled upon the slippery 
steps and pointed to the girl. One of the 
men clambered into the boat and cut the 
ropes. They half carried her up on to the 
wharf. The policemen followed. They flashed 
lanterns around. The man Sid was lying 
on his side, motionless. Aaron Rodd’s first 
assailant was lying in a doubled-up heap, 
moaning to ‘himself. Mr. Jacob Potts was 
just beginning to recover himself. 

‘So you're in this, are you, Potts?” the 
inspector remarked grimly. boys 
broken loose, eh?”’ 

‘Just a little scrap,” the publican groaned. 

Then Aaron Rodd was suddenly aware of 
a new sensation. He felt a pair of warm 
arms thrown around his neck. The poet, who 
had been shaking himself like a dripping dog, 
sprang to his side. The sky came down and 
the planks beneath his feet seemed jumping 
towards his throat. But Aaron Rodd, though 
the world around him was fading fast from his 
consciousness, had found new things and he 
was quite happy. 


(The fifth story in the series of “ A Misfortune in Diamonds” will appear in the May issue) 


Old Wine in 


New Bottles 


(Continued from page 100) 


well, you ask cook! She can’t help it!” 

‘Has she been here long, Forest?”’ 

“Fifteen years.” 

‘““And you?” 

‘“Twenty-two, Miss.” 

“Well, Forest,’ Miss Bremerton ap- 
proached him confidingly, “do you think 
that you—and cook—and I—you know Mr. 
Mannering wishes me to do the housekeeping 


—that between us we could do something?”’ 

“TI don’t see why not, Miss! You can 
reckon on me, that’s certain—and on cook, 
that’s certain too- As for the young ’uns, 
we can get round them. They ’ll eat what 
they ’re given. But you'll have to go careful 
with the Squire.’ 

Miss Bremerton smiled and nodded. They 
stood colloguing in the twilight for ten minutes. 


(To be continued in the May issue) 
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OMEN who consider that beauty is a duty have found 
one of their best assistants is 


CANTHROX - 


SHAMPOO 


because it is so very easy to use and so effective that it has been for 
years the favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty of 
their hair. Canthrox, the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens 
and entirely removes all dandruff. excess oil and dirt., Canthrox gives 
such massy fluffiness that the hair appears much helvinr than it 1s 
while each strand is left with a silky brightness and softness that 
makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 


For Sale at All Druggists 
It is about three (3) cents a shampoo. “No good hair wash costs less; none is more easily 
used. A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER—To show the merits of Canthrox and prove that it is in all 
ways the most effective hair wash, we send one perfect shampoo free to any address on 
receipt of three (3) cents for postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 34, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Blac k Silk Stock- 
ings, Lace Inser- 
tion, for eve ning 
wvar, $10 a pair 


MARS 


Men's Silk Socks; 
shaded striped ef- 
fects in black and 
white and other 
combinations 
$3.50 a pair. 


From the filmiest french Silk hand-made lace hose to sturdy 
wool socks for soldiers, one’s needs in hosiery are at all 
times provided for at Peck & Peck’s. 


586 Fifth Ave. at 48th St.—501 Fifth Ave. at 42nd St. 


New York 
CHICAGO PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
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MAX M.SCHWAREZ 
& COMPANY 
131-141 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 


at Wholesale 


SCHWARC Z 
TAILORED 
SUITS,COATS 
and DRESSES 
are to be found 
in those shops 
which cater to 
women who must 
have clothes dis- 
tinction to the 
last degree - 
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The Ghost 


Garden 


(Continued from page 41) 


he didn’t feel the assurance that his tone had 
implied; inwardly he was confessing to him- 
self that he had never had to face a profes- 
sional situation half so painful and puzzling. 
To leave the girl with her lover’s body, until 
the abhorrent frankness of nature’s way with 
what she wishes to transform to other uses 
became apparent, would certainly mean to 
leave her to ultimate madness; to remove her 
from it, even by the use of anesthetics, might 
no less mean to snap the fine tension of her 
reason, already strained to its limit. Yet, she 
still had her reason, though reasonableness 
was gone. It was impossible to argue with 
her, or persuade. To one idea, and one only, 
she clung with all the strength of her being: 
the belief that her lover was not dead, that he 
would finally revive, and that it was she only 
who could call him back to life... This 
horrible, unseasonable weather! If only some 
change would come—a storm, lowering the 
dense, sultry temperature. As yet, however— 
and he thanked a God unknown to science for 
the apparent miracle—no change had taken 
place in the still igure to which the girl clung 
so desperately. It lay there in austere tran- 
quillity, with that strange, unique pallor, so 
often likened to wax and marble, unblemished 
even by a shadow of that which they shud- 
deringly apprehended. Perhaps—for one 
night 


TH E latter part of the night Steven watched 
alone with Melany, while Borridge took a 
few hours sleep to steady himself for the ordeal 
that must surely come with the next morning. 
He had suggested the day before, as a last 
possible escape from the dreaded issue with 
the girl, that she should not be offered 
nourishment. A natural collapse might save 
both her and them much suffering. But she 
seemed to have called to her need a super- 
human power of endurance. The late moon- 
light slanting into the room disclosed to 
Steven her kneeling figure, vigilant and steady. 
Now and then she moved a little to ease her 
position, but there was no sign of faintness 
about her, and the low murmur went on and 
on ceaselessly, mingling with the reiterant 
noises of the summer night. .. He could 
distinguish no words, only a soft cadence that 
rose and fell with intonations of unwearying 
tenderness. He turned his face to the open 
window and shut out with his hands the 
sound that had become unendurable. .. . 
And the slow night wore away at last, and 
again the sun rose malevolently sovereign. ... 

It was at this hour of the sun’s rising that 


Melany called Radford by name in a wonder- 


ful great voice that sent Steven to his feet, as 
at the shock of an alarm bel!. She was stand- 
ing now and had grasped both of Radford’s 
hands in hers. Three times she called his 
name, and so imperious was the sound of that 
summoning voice that Steven stared breath- 
lessly, feeling for one startled moment that 
the dead must answer; the next he recollected 
himself and rushed forward. This must be 
the sign of the collapse for which Borridge 
had hoped. He reached the bedside in time, 
not as he expected—-to save Melany from fal- 
ling, but to see Radford’s eyelids quiver, then 
lift, and from the deathlike face life look out 
through eyes darkly, empty of all but life. . . . 

The hours that followed this amazing resur- 
rection (Steven could think of it as nothing 
less) were as painful in another way as had 
been the hours that preceded it; for now it 
was Radford’s reason that seemed in danger, 
if not already gone beyond recall, left behind 
in that underworld or overworld from which 
his spirit had emerged to reclaim the body 
that science had pronounced dead. The 
situation had changed with amazing sudden- 
ness, and the girl, now in full possession of 
herself once more, found that the lover for 
whom she had wrestled with death, seemed 
not to remember her, had indeed no memory 
of anything or person in his immediate sur- 
roundings. There was an anxious cloudiness 
in his eyes which still seemed focused on some 
supersensible experience, so tremendous that 
it held for him a reality which life lacked. 
Such broken sentences as he uttered were 
strange as this look in his eyes. He seemed 
at first to see and hear very indistinctly, mur- 
muring that everything was ‘‘in fragments, in 

rts’’. 

“Where is the rest?—the other side of 
things? What’s happened?” he kept asking. 
‘* There’s nothing whole here, only halves .. . 
| 


IFTING his hand, he let it fall again, a 
look of puzzled dismay coming over his 
face. “‘What’s this heaviness I’m in? Am [I all 
heavy like that?”’ And he lay staring at his 
hand in a sort of horrified loathing, repeating 
over and over, “‘ Why is it weighted down?— 
why is it whole, and yet so dreadfully heavy?” 
Borridge, taking a quiet matter of fact 
tone, explained that he had been very ill, 
that it would be better for him just to lie still 
and not to trouble about anything, that his 


confusion was quite natural. Melany, who. 


still knelt at his side, clasping his other hand, 
echoed the doctor’s words, begging him to 
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rest, that she would stay with him, that she 
wouldn't leave him till he wished her to. He 
lay as if listening, his eyes wearily closed, then 
asked for water. But when the glass was held 
to his lips and he had swallowed once or twice 
with apparent difficulty, he turned away his 
head muttering, ‘‘ No, it isn’t real water— it’s 
heavy—solid.”’ | 

The girl not knowing how to answer, trying 
to humor him, asked what he meant by 
real water. And he answered, “It satis- 
fies—wholly—at once—it floats to you like 
music—” Then he corrected himself with 
petulance, “‘No. That’s nonsense. Speaking 
makes me forget. Words are too heavy. 
You can’t talk of there in terms of solids—oh, 
it’s monstrous—talking is—words—words— 
blocks of lead—I haven't used them for ages— 
countless ages. They break through my 
thoughts—tear them to shreds. You can’t 
hold lumps of lead in woven rainbows— The 
sixth color—there it is in words—do you 
understand? Of course you don’t. The sixth 
color—there’s no word been made for it— 
it’s name is-hidden——it’s the secret of space— 
timeless space. Now you know—” h 
laughed weakly, opening his eyes an instant, 
‘“‘what you'll never know.’’ He ended with 
faint derision and closed them again, lying 
motionless. 

Borridge persuaded him, with Melany’s aid, 
to take some nourishment, and told him that 
he must not talk any more for the-present, if 
he wished to recover quickly. He then went 
into the next room to speak with Steven and 
Mr. Warrenger. 7 

The girl, left alone with her lover, knelt 
gazing down at him, until one of the tears 
that she had so long repressed, crept down 
from under her lashes and fell upon his hand. 

He started opening his eyes and fixing them 
on the fallen tear. ‘‘How heavy it is,” he 
muttered, “like everything—Aere!”’ Then 
with a sigh, half of weariness, half of exaspera- 
tion at the gross inexplicableness of all about 
him, he closed his eves and turned away his 
face again. 

The girl took care that no second tear 
should fall, and he lay without speaking for 
some hours. 


R. ELLERSON, the great neurologist, 

for whom they had telegraphed three 
days before, arrived that evening at seven. 
Steven, who had gone to the station to meet 
him, was struck first of all by the fact, some- 
how disconcerting, that he looked utterly un- 
like all his preconceived ideas of what a 
famous neurologist would look like. He was 
a man of about fifty, very tall and of an al- 
most Oriental darkness. There was in fact, 
about his face, especially the brow and eyes 
a modeling and an expression at the same 
time Greek and Asiatic. And these dark 
eyes that never left Steven’s face, while he 
answered the first professional questions put 
to him by their owner, were penetrating, yet 
reticent to an extraordinary degree. Steven 
had a strong impression that the personality 
behind them was manifold, and that Dr. 
Ellerson could have been celebrated for other 
things beside neurology, had he chosen to 
direct his mind toward them. He felt all at 
once that there was hope for poor Evan, and 
that this hope lay in the power of the famous 
physician who looked so like one’s idea of a 
poet or philosopher, or rather like both in one. 

By the time they reached Hilton, Steven 
had given him a general account of the situ- 
ation and the persons it involved, also the 
bare facts of Radford’s latest seizure, its 
duration, and his recovery of consciousness 
that morning. He didn’t repeat, however, 
any of the strange things that Radford had 
said, merely stating in answer to a question. 
that his mind had seemed much confused: at 
first, and that since then he had relapsed into 
silence, merely opening his eyes now and 
then, only to close them again at ence. ‘As 
if,” Steven added, ‘‘the sight of everything 
and every one fretted him. He doesn’t seem 
to remember us—not even Miss Warrenger. 
Or if he does, it’s as if we jarred on him— 
almost as if he resented coming to life again.” 

Dr. Ellerson said nothing for a few mo- 
ments, then he asked, ‘‘How did Miss War- 
renger happen to find him? Had she any 
reason for thinking he’d be in that particular 
spot? I should like to know something of 
what preceded this last collapse and—” he 
glanced at Steven 1ather shrewdly, ‘‘all the 
others.” 

Steven met the keen glance frankly. 

“I’m going to ask you, sir,’ he answered, 
“to get Miss Warrenger to tell you that. 
It’s a rather queer story altogether, and she 
knows more about it than any one else.” 

‘“‘When you say queer,” returned Eller- 
son, -you mean psychic?” 

Steven’s quick look at him was like a 
start, and the great man smiled. 

“Trance is a mental state, you know,” he 
explained, ‘‘and, from what you’ve already 
told me, I gather that some fixed idea has pro- 
duced it in your friend; so when you said 
‘queer’, I naturally thought of the ideas that 

Continued on page 116) 
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Becoming Clothes 
You Love to Wear 


Expectant mothers may be so becom- 
ingly dressed, in designs that so clev- 
erly and comfortably conceal. the con- 
dition, that social life may be enjoyed 
almost to the day of the baby’s coming. 


Up-to-the Minute 
Fashions 
That do not be- 
tray their pur- 
pose and expand 
automatically 
with figure. Pat- 
ented adjust- 
ments insure 
even hang at all 
times. Work 
both ways, there- 
by making these 
clothes desirable 
additions to the 
regular wardrobe 
after figure re- 
turns to normal. 
Our scientific 
maternity corset 
is invaluable to 
the health and 
mcomfort of the 

mother-to-be. 


Three Stores— 
Mail Service Too 


The Spring edi- 
tion of “Mater Modes” is ready. 
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address, will bring you a ‘copy—free. 


i Lane Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th St. New York 
255 Woodward Ave. 17 N. State St. 
Detroit Chicago 


ERNITY & 


A postal sent to Dept. H-8, New York’ 


I canimprove your figure-- 
build up your -fill 
out your neck, chest, etc. 
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FACE POWDER 


iN GREEN BOXES ONLY 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. Money 


back if not entirely pleased. 
‘Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 


washed off.* Prevents sunburn 
a A million delighted users prove 
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MR. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President 
American Game Association, says: ‘‘Trap- 
shooting is great practice for both experts and 
beginners and develops crack field shots’’. 


Clay Pigeons Know No Game Laws 


HERE is no limit of season, law or time. There 

is no long distance journey to the shooting 
grounds. There is never the disappointment of not 
finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


‘is always ready at every shooting club. Clay birds are 
plentiful—ready with their speedy flight and vexing turns 
to give you more gun thrills to the minute than any 
“feathered game” can give. 

Every man—every woman should know how to shoot 
and “hit” what they shoot at. The gun club is the place to 


learn this democratic patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 
Write for booklets ‘“‘The Sport Alluring” and “Diana at the Traps” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON Established 1802 DELAWARE 
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French 
Hair Nets 


$1 a dozen; usual $2.50 kind 
are hand-made by French peasants 


of selected natural hair, and come in cap 
or three-cornered shape. 


OI TN The “Slippon” net shaped like a boudoir cap 
CAS is very easily adjusted. The mesh is gradu- 
Raye ated at the edge to need only a hairpin or two 
for the whole net. 


The ‘Import Special’ has ‘young shaped front and straight back. The mesh is close 
in both styles. They are invisible and full size for holding the coiffure perfectly. 
Black, all shades of brown, light or dark auburn; light or dark ash blonde; light or 
dark blonde. Postpaid anywhere. Every net guaranteed. 


White or grey hair nets in “Import Special’’ “Slippon’’ cap 
shape, $1.50 a dozen. Mention color and shane when ordering. 


IMPORTERS GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. Established 1829 


Rue Bleue 3, Paris - 1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTIQUE 
GOLD MIRROR 
Size 39” x 21” 
Price $28 


IRWIN POST 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


12 WEST 47TH ST. 


NEw 


Painted chair of 
Queen Anne inspira- 
tion in old ivory and 
green; decoration of 
lilies and old-fash- 
ioned flower medal- 
lion. Back and seat 
of cane. We also 
have other unusually 
attractive pieces 
in this charming 
style and period. 


$27.00 


With That New Frock 
You Will Need 


DELATONE 


O LONG AS FASHION DECREES sheer fabrics for 

sleeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 
for the removal of noticeable hair from the under-arm. 

Delatone is an old and well known scientific prep- 
aration, for the quick, safe and certain removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how thick or stubborn. 

Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal 
of objectionable hair from face, neck or arms, After 
2pplication, the skin is clear, firm and hairless. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an original l-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 

THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. FS Chicago, Illinois. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


PATERSON SILK MILLS Ave. N. 


For style and comfort women now wear 


Men's 


siINCE 


Pajamas 
of a Nation! 
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FOR DRESSES & SKIRTS 


ELIMINATES LABOR OF MAKING DARTS 
FOR SALE AT NOTION DEPARTMENTS 
“FITAFORM” DRESSMAKING SPECIALTIES 


Mnfd. by GREAN SHOULDER FORM CO., N. Y. 
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something you want, simply send 
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3 Um-m-m! A Bohn-ized Salad 
Is Delicious! 


Perhaps you have discovered that one refrigerator gives a 
more appetizing crispness and freshness to salads. Good 
housewives everywhere who have had Bolin experience, 
admit the charm of their salads and other foods is due, in 
no small degree, to the dry, sanitary refrigeration atforded 
by the Bohn Syphon System. 


BOHN 


SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


* It is easy to learn the reasons tor Bohn superiority. In every 
ea city a dependable dealer is equipped to show you ever) 
ji feature in detail. Food preservation requires absolutely 
a dry air. The Bohn Syphon assures it. The food chamber 
ae , must be easy to clean. The Bohn one-piece porcelain lining 
a with full rounded cornets is as easily cleaned as a porce- 
| lain dish—no crevices 0 cracks to hold food particles. 
é The drain is in front where it is quickly cleaned without 
‘a disturbing all the foods gn the shelves. 


Lessens Kitchen Work and Kitchen Expenses 
The housewife’s time or time of maids and cooks is lessened by these Bohn 
features. More important, the foods are protected perfectly, even enhanced 
in flavor and waste is eliminated. 


If*you wish, we are 
glad to mail you full 
information and 
nearest Bohn dealer's 
name. 


Also makers of Bohn 
Sanitor Table, $6.50 
and up—St. Paul. 


BOHN 
REFRIGERATOR 


C0. 


1430 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


New York 
53 W. 42nd St. 


Newark 
913 Broad St. 
Chicago 
68 E. Washington St. 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
San Francisco 


Parmalee-Dohrmann Co. 
Los Angeles 
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we call psychic. _ Was Mr. Radford interested 
in such things?’ 

“In a way—yes, Steven admitted re- 
luctantly, * ‘but only of late.” 

late?”’ asked. Ellerson quickly. ‘‘Since 
how long is that?” 

“A few months—about six months I 
think.” 

“And Miss Warrenger? She shared this 
interest with him I[ suppose?”’ 

“Dr. Ellerson,”’ pleaded Steven unhappi- 
ly, “please wait and get her to tell you every- 
thing. I don’t want to give you a false im- 
pression of her—of the whole thing. And 
I’d blurt it clumsily, and you’d think you 
were going to a nest of maniacs.”’ 

“Very well,’’ acquiesced the doctor, with 
another irrepressible smile at Steven’s last 
extraordinary phrase. “It shall be as you 
wish. Only tell me this much, is Miss War- 
renger the kind of woman who will speak out 
to me—a stranger?” 

“TI don’t think that a great doctor is ever 
a stranger in a time like this,’’ Steven said 
earnestly. 
help Evan, she'll turn her soul inside out for 
you like a pocket.’ 

*Good,” said Ellerson with perfect gravity 
this time, and he said nothing more until 
they arrived at Hilton. 


FTER an interview with Dr. Borridge, 
and before going to see Radford, he 
asked Melany if he might speak with her 
alone. She led him to her own room and, 
closing the door, turned to him saying, as if 
in answer to a question: 

“Tam going to tell you ev erything. That's 
what you want, isn’t it?” 

“Ves, [ want that very much,” replied 
Ellerson. “You can help me greatly by telling 
me all that led up to Mr. Radford’s present 
state—all that you know of his mental con- 
dition beforehand and the causes of it.” 

The girl sat down facing him, very pale, 
but with no other sign of emotion, except the 
rigid way that she held her hands clasped 
together in her lap. Something in that white, 
controlled face and the dark eyes fixed on 
his led Ellerson to say: 

“I’m going to remind you before you be- 
gin, Miss Warrenger, that science no longer 
laughs at the kind of things you may have to 
tell me. They may be understood by us dif- 
ferently from the way that you understand 
them, we may call them by other names, 
attribute them to other causes, though very 
great men among us differ as to that; but we 
look on such things as essentially re: al, what- 
ever the cause may be.’ 

“Thank you. You are very kind to say 
that to me,’ answered .Melany, and he 
noticed that her interlocked hands quivered. 
Then she told him, as she had promised, 
everything. 

When she had finished, he said to her, as 
she had said to him before beginning, ‘‘Thank 
you,”’ only instead of ‘*‘ You are very kind,” he 
added with feeling, ‘‘ You are very brave.” 

‘“No, I’m only not afraid any more,”’ she 
corrected him simply. 

“You don’t feel that influence any longer?” 

“T’m not afraid of it any longer.’ 

“You mean you’ve proved to yourself 
that you are the stronger?”’ 

“Ves, I think so.” 

“And I know so,” said Ellerson rising, and 
looking at her with a kindliness that she felt 
like added strength sustaining her. ‘‘That 
is what you must help me prove to him— 
that he too is stronger. Now will you take 
me to him?” 

When they entered the room, Radford was 
lying with closed eyes, as Steven had de- 
scribed. There was a curious look, as of sul- 
len exasperation, about those heavy éyelids— 
as though they rested like stone on eyes 
beneath that were sealed stubbornly against 
the outer world. 

Steven, who had been sitting beside the 
bed, got up as Melany and Dr. Ellerson 
entered and moved aside. No one spoke, 
and the doctor, taking the chair from which 
Steven had risen, drew it round facing Rad- 
ford. He studied the set face on the pillow 
in silence for a few moments, then speaking 
rather sharply said: 

“Mr. Radford!”’ 

Radford started, his eyes flew wide and 
fixed on the dark, unknown face. A look of 
recognition, mingled with resentment, lit 
them. 

‘“‘Empedocles!”’ he muttered. Before Eller- 
son could speak, he added mockingly, ‘* You 
think you brought me back from the dead, 
don’t you?” With infinite scorn he con- 
cluded, “‘It’s you who’re dead, Empedocles!”’ 

The doctor answered quietly, as if cor- 
recting an ordinary misapprehension, “‘My 


‘And if Melany thinks it will 


name is Ellerson, Dr. Ellerson. I’ve been 
called in consultation by Dr. Borridge. You 
have been ill, Mr. Radford, and unconscious 
a long time.’ 

“Unconscious!’’ echoed Radford. He 
stared a second longer, then with a derisive, 
secretive smile shut his eyes again and turned 
away his head. 

“Mr. Radford,” said Ellerson in the same 
practical, quiet tone that he had used be- 
fore, ‘“‘your friends have confided certain 
facts to me. They have interested and im- 
pressed me deeply. If you’d consent to talk 
with me, I’d regard it as a privilege.” 

Radford, after a slight pause, opened his 
eyes again and looked-at the physician with 
an expression strangely calculating. 

“Do you think me mad?” he then asked 
curtly. 

“Not in the least,’ answered Ellerson, 
“but I think that you’ve had an experience 
that doesn’t come to one in a thousand, and 
that it has left you naturally exhausted and 
overkeyed. If it won’t be too great an effort, 
I "ne like to hear about it from you, your- 
self. 

Radford lay gazing at him. Finally he 
said, “‘What you think of as life, I think of 
as death. How are you to understand me?” 

‘Perhaps I can't, but I’d like to try,” re- 
plied Ellerson. You called me Empedocles 
just now, I suppose you were thinking of the 
story of Pantheia, of how he was supposed 
to have raised her from the dead. Now lk 
don’t believe that Pantheia was dead, but in 
just such a state as you have been in. I’ve 
often wondered what she told Empedocles of 
her experience. You can imagine, can’t 
you, how much I would like to hear something 
of yours?” 

Radford lay still again, his eyes searching 
the doctor’s face. At last he said slowly: 

‘“*Well—but I don’t believe it will have any 
meaning to you. Somewhere—somehow—I 
was the whole of myself—yet it wasn’t per- 
sonality, and it was terrible and glorious all 
in one—No! It’s no use!” he broke off. ‘‘I 
can’t get it over to you. I was a whole- 
free—that’s all— Now I’m only a part— 
wrapped up in flesh— Horrible stuff!” he 
ended with a shudder of repulsion, putting his 
hand away from him as though it were some- 
thing unclean. Then he laughed. 

“What do you make of that?” he de- 
manded ironically. 

“That you’ve entered some mental state 
of being which can’t be described in lan- 
guage,” replied Ellerson. 

Radford’s mocking, defiant expression 
sobered. He looked at the great doctor with 

an anxious gathering of his underlids. 


" | De you know what it was that happened 

to he asked. Everything—just 
before—is‘a dead blank.’’ Suddenly excited he 
started up on one elbow, exclaiming fiercely, 
“Swear on your word of honor that you 
don’t think I’m mad!” 

“On my word of honor, you’re no more 
mad than I am,” said E Werson with con- 
vincing sincerity. ‘“‘You have, for some 
reason which I don’t know yet, been in the 
state called trance. I’ve never before come 
in personal contact with such a case. That’s 
one reason why I’m anxious to have your 
own impressions of it. Does it annoy you to 
talk with me, or is it perhaps a relief?”’ 

Radford gave a weary, puzzled sigh. 

“Tf I could put it into these beastly things 
called words, it would be. You see,” he added 
abruptly, “‘I asked you to tell me that I’m 
not mad, because I’ve been thinking that I 
must 

said Ellerson, ‘‘ you are not.” 

“Then why can’t I remember—all these 
people—w ho seem to know me so well?”’ 

““You’ve had a severe shock. Sometimes 
a blow on the head will destroy the memory 
of events that happened a good while previous 
to the accident. It is like that with you. 
Gradually you will remember, and what will 
help you most will be sleep.” 

“I feel as if I should never sleep again,” 
said Radford. 

“‘T shall give you something that will make 
you sleep. When you wake, we can talk to- 
gether again. You will be refreshed, less ex- 
hausted. Things will look very different to 
you.’ 

Radford lay silent as if thinking it over. 

‘Shall I dream?” he asked. 

“T think not,” said Ellerson. ‘‘What I m 
going to give you is really more a nerve 
sedative than a sleeping draught. It will 
calm thought, not stimulate it.’ 

“I’d like to sleep—without dreaming,” 
Radford said wearily. 

“Then,” replied the doctor rising, “T’ll go 
and prepare you the draught.’ 


(To be concluded in the May tssue) 


It is said that the night before the Queen of Sheba set out upon her all-important visit 
to Solomon’s court, she wept bitter tears, because her soothsayer told her that in A pril, 
1918, there would be procurable through the Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service (pages 
74, 75 and 76) wonderful clothes at prices absolutely unknown to the ancient world. 
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“Mirrors of the Soul” 


i EYES—the most important feature of the 
\ face should possess charm, beauty and 
# soulfulexpression. Youreyesmay be dark, 
& blue, grey or brown; in all cases, however, 
% the eyes that possess fascinating charm 


are shaded by long, thick, silky lashes< 
A and beautiful, well-shaped eyebrows. 

ae If your eyebrows and lashes are short, 

fi thin and uneven, you can greatly assist 

Nature in improving these defects by sim- 

ply applying a little 


nightly. This well-known preparation nour- 
ishes in a natural manner the eyebrows and 
lashes, making them long, thick and lustrous, 
thus giving sparkling 


Maybell Laboratories, expression to the eyes 
Chicago and greatadded beauty 
fientlemen:— to the 


can sincerely .rec- L 
ash-Brow-Ine, which 
ommend Lash-Brow-Ine tina. used success- 


as a splendid prepara- by thousands, is 
tion for stimulating and we absolutely 
promoting the growth of harmless. Ithas passed 
the eyebrows and lashes. Professor Allyn’s Me- 
I use it regularly with} Ciure - Westfield Test 
the most satisfying re- for purity. 

sulta. 


nnie Ward, 
Pathe Ezchange. | Sizes 


Send price and we will mail you the Lash- 
Brow-Ine and Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid 
under plain cover. Remit.by coin, currency, 
U. S. stamps or money order. 

Satisfaction Assured or Price Refunded. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-62 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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Figure Mold Garments 2 


The Modern Corset 


| 


For Idealizing the Figure of Slender or Portly 


Take. the place of the now obsolete corset, and control the 


figure as no corset can. 


Models for Slender Women 


Perfect a beautiful form, or remodel the 
faulty. 


Models for Young Girls 


Hold the organs in their proper 
place, support the body, direct cor- 
rect development and secure proper 
poise. 


Models for the Portly 


Carry weight, relieve strain, and if 
desired will, without sweating, diet, 
discomfort or delay, produce an im- 
mediate reduction of several inches 
over abdomen, seat and hips, and on 
the inner as well as outer side of the 
leg, which soon becomes permanent. 

Giarments made in any height or 
length desired and designed for the 
special needs of the wearer, 


Scientifically Correct 


Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons 


Figure Mold Brassieres, Stockings and Jackets 
made with or without reducing qualities. 


Also Effective Garments for Slender and Portly Men 


Everthing for Perfecting the Form. 


Write for booklet, stating whether for men or women ° 


The Figure Mold Garment Company 


Dept. 821 
269 East Broad St. Columbus, O. 


New York Office, 61 Astor Court Bldg., 
18 West 34th St. 


Buy W.S.S.or 

Liberty Bonds 

With Your Used 
Clothes 


Furs 
Diamonds 
Jewelry 


Silverware 


Exchange something you do 
not want for something ‘you 


Stamps. I guarantee highest ESTAB. 
cash prices for evening, street 1899 


-Fascinatng Model Gowns 


at Economy Prices 


To the woman who must devote even more than 
customary care in the selection of her Gown or Wrap, 
in order to avoid extravagance, the MAXON Model 
Gown Shop offers unusual opportunities to procure genuine 
original models at just about half their real value. 

A wonderful array of Gowns, Suits and Wraps, depict- 
ing the most advanced Spring styles for Street, Afternoon 
and Evening Wear. 


Prices $12 to $89 


Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One 
No Approval Shipments No Catalogs 


do want. Convert your dis- 
carded clothing into Liberty > IMODEL 
Bonds or War Savings 


1587 BROADWAY “487/T. NEWYorKCiTy 


(Take Elevator—First Floor) 


and dinner gowns, Furs, 
Jewelry, Silverware. 


NAFTAL 
69 West 45th St. New York 
Phone Bryant 670 
Write, call or phone for appointment 


Mail ‘Trains 


nowadays are very apt 
to be held up owing to 
the unprecedented congestion 
of our railroads. If your next 
copy of Harper’s Bazar does 
not arrive on time, please 
wait a few days before writing 
us. It will surely reach you | 
if you give it a little leeway | 


Thank You | 


City 


Color 


‘you. 


Removes unsightly hair. Sold with money back guarantee. Large bottle, 50c. from your dealer or by mail from 


EMPRESS MFG. CO., Dept. 44, 36 West 20th St., New York, N. Y. 


viel Social, Professional or Business Advancement de- 
pends on: looking young. In constant use for over 20 years 
by Best Known Hair Dressers, Scalp Specialists and 
refined people all over America. Passed by the New York 


it, and will not get it for you, order by mail from us (sent 
in plain wrapper), price $1.25. State color desired. 


If you have never used Empress Instantaneous Hair 


send free, enough for one application—to convince 


MPRESS Jnstantancous 
HAIR COLOR RESTORER 


ONE APPLICATION restores gray or faded 
hair instantly to its natural color. No after 
washing necessary. Defies detection. Easily 
applied without previous experience. Makes 
the hair soft and fluffy. Covers up the tracks 
of age. Worth its weight in gold to anyone 


Board of Health. Buy from your dealer. If he hasn't 


SPECIAL FIRST TRIAL OFFER 


Restorer, and write within 5 days, we will F R E E 
State color desired. 


EMPRESS INSTANTANEOUS HAIR REMOVER 


Established since 1898 
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DOROTHY . 
FROCKS 


—designed by Jessica C. 
Eberhart, acknowledged to be 
the most original creator of 
artistic frocks for girls, are 
featured by the smart metro- 
politan shops. @If Dorothy 
Frocks are not sold in your 
city, Mrs. Eberhart will send 


water colored sketches of her latest 
models, being guided in her selec- 
tion by the age of child and kind of 
material preferred, also colors most 
becoming to your daughter. 


Send ten cents for our booklet 


CORRECT DRESS FOR YOUR CHILD 


The Dorothy Frock Co. 
New York '"*-) Chicago 
347 Fifth Ave. 1507 E. 55th St. 


FOR son, you will appreciate 

“Brother Boy” wash suits and 
Rompers—he deserves to look 
as cute as sister. 


it} ii Hil 


Serviceable Clothing 


for 


Life in the open 


The outtit below is only one of 
many up-to-date models shown 
in our new Style Book. 


A wide range of fabrics is of- 

fered for your selection; Wool : 
Serge, Olive Drab shade; Cot- 

ton Serge, rainproofed ; Cordu- 

roys; Suede Leather Cloth and 

our own Kamp-it Cloth are 

some of them. 


The better stores carry them. 
Send for Style Book—Today. 


. Utica-Duxback 
Corporation 
14 Hickory St. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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leather—as » Hanan can do— 


produces good shoes, and— 


Good Shoes are an Economy 


HANAN & SON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BROOKLYN PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND. 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS 


bd 
Putting together the very best 


To prove that the new 
“Corona” is the best Snap 
Fastener you ever used 
write for this FREE 10c 
Card of a dozen fasteners 
if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you. In writing state 
size desired and whether 
you want black or silver. 

The “Corona” is a Fastener you 
can find no fault with. It is perfect 
in every respect. The perfectly rolled edge makes 
the fastener so strong that the hardest wear won't bend 
it. The rolled edge protects both thread and fabric. 


Large oval holes make sewing easy. The new “Mag- 
netic Spring” holds it snap. Ask by name for the— 


Snap Jastener 


The only Snap Fastener made in the U.S.A. in 7 sizes 


a/o 
—yjust size use on every weight of from the FO 


woolens to the sheerest netting. All sizes 10c a card in either black 


or silver, guaranteed rustproof. 


You will find “‘Corona’’ Fasteners at the notion Perfect solled edie 
counter of your favorite store. Look for the gives ——_, and 
*‘Corona’’ Card and the initials ““C.R.N.”” on the prevents thread cut- 
fastener itself. 
: If your dealer cannot supply you with “‘Coro- 
“a nas’ send us his name and receive a F EE 10c 
4 card of 12 fasteners in any size you desire in either 
ee black or silver. State size and color wanted. Write 
free card today. 
4 Corona Fastener Co. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Write for it! 


The Marriage Will Not Take Piace 


(Continued from page 84) 


[He goes to her and hands her the cheque. 
She takes it, then unrolls the white glove that, 
from the beginning, had been twisted round the 
left hand, and holds the hand under Simon's 
nose] 

Charlie—Mr. Free. 

Simon—At what? 

Charlie—My hand. 

Simon [aghast]|—A wedding-ring! 

Parker—Married! 

Charlie |nodding|—Six years. 
little boys. 

[Simon and Parker collapse] 

Charlie |volubly|—Sir Henry, I came here 
of course meaning to tell you that at once. 
But you wouldn't see me. And Mr. Free put 
me into the box—well, I thought I’d just pull 
his leg a bit! The fact is, you know, that 
I’ve only seen your boy two or three times— 
I’ve never once been alone with him. I saw 
that he liked me, of course, and I gave him 
my photograph—we’re all very nice to the 
dear lads! Well, last week I got a wild letter 
from him, telling me of a narrow escape he'd 
had—his aeroplane smashed by a shell—and 
asking me to marry him! Telling me that I 
must marry him—that he was sure that I 


Please look. 


And two 


Behind 


the Country’s 


loved him—that it was just the thought of 
me that kept him from getting killed—that if 
I said no he would get killed! Oh, I was 
upset—it was such a wild letter! I showed 
it to my husband—he enlisted at the begin- 
ning of the war, you know, and was badly 
wounded and invalided out of the Army— 
oh, he’s a dear fellow!—and Jack said, ‘‘ The 
lad’s on his nerves —don’t make him miser- 
able and depress him when he’s risking his 
life every day!’’ Say “‘ Yes,” said Jack, ‘“‘write 
him a jolly, cheery letter, ‘and then, when he 
comes home on leave, we'll have supper to- 
gether, we three—and it will all end in a 
hearty laugh!” And that did seem the best 
thing to do—wasn’t it now—because the 
thought of me does buck him up—and mind 
you don’t.give it &4way when you write to 
him! And so—well, that’s all—[She trips up 
to Simon| Good- by! [and then to the door, 
which she opens} I’m so much obliged for the 
cheque! 

She looks smilingly at the two men—who give 
no sign. She casts her eyes on the cheque— 
tears it merrily into small pieces, which she tosses 
into the air, and then, with another laugh, goes. 
The curtain falls. (Copyright, 1918, by Alfred Sutro 


Girlhood 


(Continued from page 28) 


where we have created such a center, it has 
been done only upon the urgent request of the 
camp commander. A woman visiting the camp 
goes to the house and asks for her soldier, who 
is notified by telephone or messenger and 
comes there to find her. 

Before hostess houses were installed, be- 
wildered, frightened women sometimes spent 
hours hunting for their men. Our army, al- 
though American in name, is not so in lan- 
guage. Thousands of men have been drafted, 
who speak so little English that it is almost 
none at all. Their wives and mothers have 
absolutely no knowledge of our language. 
Coming to the camps in droves to visit their 
man, or their boy, they are utterly helpless 
and hopeless because no one in authority 
understands them. Such women are now 
taken, or directed, to the hostess house and, 
being given a cup of tea and a comfortable 
chair, may wait for their soldier with a badly 
suppressed impatience. At Camp Upton, 
Yaphank, New York, there are three houses. 

The appalling ignorance. of some of our 
American citizens is shown in an incident 


Paris 


The 


which occurred at Camp Upton. A disheveled 
Greek woman, coming into the house office, 
hesitatingly said, ‘‘I don’t just rightly know 
my husband’s name, but will you find him 
for me?”’ The husband, a Greek, had Amer- 
icanized his name on registering and had for- 
gotten to tell his wife the new name. The 
telegraph operator and the postal clerks 
could not find him, but the house executive 
did. Then the wife feared she would have to 
be married over again, because her wedding 
certificate was made out in the old name and 
the government separation allowance in the 
new one. The house executive straightened 
that matter ig and the wife and her man 
went off happ 

All this car re lightly on the war work 
undertaken by the Y A. There is 
Russia, with its remarkable working unit; 
also France with its foyer-hostels for the 
American and French women. The women 
of both countries requested—nay, begged—our 
aid, and a large portion of our five million 
dollar appropriation has been consecrated to 
helping our European Allies. 


Openings 


(Continued from page I10) 


of flatly folded wing of ‘issue on each hip to 
a skirt swirled about the figure and forming 
what look alarmingly like punsers at the hips. 
However, this latter form of drapery does not 
figure to any extent in the Deocuillet collection. 

Jackets are hali-length at the Maison 
Deeuillet, usually belted in some fashion and 
rather simple in form—pretty, graceful, wear- 
able models, all. 
quarter coats of black satin, which are ex- 
ceedingly pretty, with wide sleeves, and a 
half-dozen practical manteaux of different 
woolen stuffs; but the manteau at Docuillet’s, 
as at other Paris houses, has given place gen- 
erally this season to the tailored frock. One 
notices also, with consternation, that the 
waistcoat has apparently replaced the blouse. 

Very beautiful are the trained evening 
gowns at the Maison Deocuillet—-long narrow 
trains of velvet or metallic &ssue falling from 
wonderful robes fashioned of all sorts of rich 
stuffs—tissues of gold and silver, tet, lace and 
embroideries. Clad in these wondrous robes, 
the mannikins strut about like peacocks. 
Cinderella in her wildest dreams never 
imagined such frocks as these, which seem 
somehow to belong to some far-off happy 
country, some enchanted land of luxury and 
flashing lamps and long gay nights, dancing 
and song—some country where there is no war. 


No One Can Resist the Call of Silk at Premet’s 


Mme. Renée of the Maison Premet always 
wears the prettiest of her creations; so when 
she appears in a straight and simple frock of 
dull rose silk Jersey, embroidered with black 
and combined with black silk. Jersey, we are 
assured that of all the collection it is her 
favorite. And indeed the frock is exquisite— 
and very becoming to Mme. Renée. For the 
rest we are charmed with the color and design 
of *‘Plus ca Change’’, in turquoise blue com- 
bined with black and trimmed with black 
embroidery, and we are betrayed into the 
sin of covetousness at sight of all the delight- 
ful, draped frocks of taffeta and satin and 
summer muslin. Or is it by chance the sin 
of extravagance? At any rate it is impossible 


There are several three-* 


to resist the call of taffeta and the wiles of 
satin and mousseline spread before us by 
Mme. Renée as so many separate temptations. 

Some of thése frocks are embroidered with 
splashes of metal thread—there is one of 
brown satin which is effectively spotted with 
gold embroidery—and one or two are dec- 
orated with small black silk tassels sewn on 
in swinging rows. Some sleeves are short, 
some are long; and many are widened or 
pouched a bit below the elbow. Some of 
these frocks are given waistcoats of muslin 
or striped fissue—the waistcoat being built, 
so to speak, in one with the frock. But one 
point nearly all the Premet models have in 
common—the back of the narrow skirts are 
all very, very flat, the drapery being disposed 
at the side or side-front.. And to wear a 
Premet model this season one must be of a 
slenderness! 

Some of the Premet tailleurs are jacketed 
severely, while other jackets are rather vague 
and loose. The Maison Premet, by the way, 
features the blouse, and the Premet blouse is 
adorable. Picture a tucked and ruffled blouse of 
transparent white muslin, belted primly across 
the back with a belt of inch-wide white rib- 
bon. In the front this ribbon ties across the 

“apron” front—a true apron of the same 
tucked and ruffled muslin extending-not quite 
to the knee. The ruffles of lace are very nar- 
row and the sleeves are elbow-length. 


Silken Stuffs Inspire Redfern to Artistic Drapery 


M. Redfern employs much satin, foulard 
and crépe de Chine, and many of the Redfern 
skirts are draped; but many of the draped 
models show only softly falling folds, graceful 
and clinging. M. Redfern has an odd way of 
trimming one color with another, which re- 
sults in some very charming frocks. Thus 
plain satin may be trimmed with figured 
foulard or crépe de Chine of some harmoniz- 
ing shade, or blue silk Jersey with red. 

The Redfern tailleurs are fitted with 
picturesque waistcoats of different fissues. 
A tailored trock of blue serge, for instance, 

(Continued on page 119) 
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SILK FINISH 


LINGERIE BRAID 


because it is warranted. Each card carries 
full 10 yards at the 
for 7 or 8. It is was 
choice ,of pink, waite and light-blue fast 


if po dealer cannot supply you write to 
Rhode Island Textile Co., Mfrs. 
Pawtucket, R. I., or 


The American Mills Co. of N. Y., Selling 
Agents, 395 Broadway, New: Yo rk 


— 
TRACE Maan 


. quick results. 


DANERSK 


A Sun Room of great charm can easily 
be evolved by the use of DANERSK 
FURNITURE. We offerpieces in quaint 
colorings made to harmonize with- 
your selection of the newest fabrics. 
There is no furniture at modest cost 
that is so interesting as DANERSK. 
Make each bedroom. in your home 
daitterent in its appeal. 
The DANERSK METHOD is the only 
successful one by which you can ex- 
press your individual taste in color 
and form at nominal cost. 
Buy now. Freight conditions for shipments 
from Stamford to interior points are in 
excellent shape. 

Call at our Exhibition Rooms 

Send for valuable catalog ‘‘F-4’’ 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


Natural 
Beauty 


OU can have a youth- 
ful appearance, clear 
complexion, 


hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, 
pimples, blackheads, strength- 
en sagging facial muscles— 
have comfortable feet, 
through following our simple 
directions. Thousands have done so. No 
drugs, no waste of time, no big expense and 
Send for latest free booklet con- 
taining many, beauty hints and all about the wonderful 
work accomp!l shed 
GRACE Mil. DRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.4 624 South Michigan Ave., Chica Minois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W Wark 


Are Your Hands Older 
Than Your Face? 


**The Friend of 
LOWELL, MASS. Middle-age 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 
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may have a walitieued of foulard, neatly 
bound about with braid, or a waistcoat of 
silk tricot in some soft dull color. A frock of 
bright brown cheviot may have a waistcoat of 
either black or white satin, embroidered in 
either case with bright brown silk. Or the 
waistcoat may be of one of those odd smart 
striped stuffs which Rodier is making famous. 
A very pretty automobile coat of dark blue 
serge is lined with oddly striped wool cheviot 
——white, with broken stripes of coral and 
beige and gray. A square cape of unlined 
blue serge falls from the cheviot collar, which 
may be drawn high about the neck and close- 
ly buttoned. A smart one-piece frock of 
beige and white mixed cheviot is belted at 
the waist-line, the skirt below being flat in 
front and back. On each hip, about four 
inches below the belt, is attached a plaited 
tablier of cheviot, which swings with a pretty 
movement when the wearer is in motion. 


Japanese Is the Feeling at the Maison Cheruit 


The collection at the Maison Chéruit, is 
decidedly Japanese, for in line as well as in 
embroideries there is the influence of this 
Orienta!. empire. Dresses are kimono in 
style, while great motifs of beads and em- 
broideries reflect the colorings and inspira- 
tions of Japan. The bodices that are not 


* entirely kimono fashion themselves with slop- 


ing shoulders, or with deep armholes, and 
perhaps add a piping of white. 

The suits at Mme. Chéruit’s are very simple. 
Skirts are narrow—many have tunics over 
satin petticoats—-and the coats are mostly 
three-quarter length. Djersadrap and serge 
moufflon are her favorite fissues, and these 
materials are dyed in tones of beige or flax 
blue, and supplied with gay-checked linings. 
The Oriental influence also appears in the 
waist-line, which is nearly always long—fre- 
quently a soft crushed girdle swathes it about, 
then ties in a large and flat bow. 

As ior the silhouette, it is difficult to define 
—some afternoon dresses are straight with 
panels in the back and the front, while others 
have wide flouncings, caught at the hem and 
forming an irregular edge that is longer either 
in the back or at the sides. 

Mme. Chéruit’s evening gowns are sim- 
plicity itself—but c’est la guerre. One of black 
taffeta is veiled with black tulle, and the 
dainty tissue becomes still daintier by ending 
in a rose fringe. 


Lines Straight and Frocks Loos: at Doucet‘s 


Some of the prettiest of Doucet’s models 
for spring are made of duvetyn in tawny 
shades of yellow or orange brown. New in 
line is a long.narrow coat of mustard yellow 
duvetyn with a high straight collar and 
moderately wide straight sleeve, the entire 
coat being embroidered elaborately with 
mustard yellow cord. The coat, which is 
about four inches shorter than the black satin 
frock over which it is worn, is almost sheath- 
like in effect and very, very smart. 

Drapery is not featured to any extent this 
season in the Doucet salons. One draped 
frock there is, however, of rare beauty—--an 
evening gown of rose and silver brocade which 
is draped in soft folds about the hips. From 
the waist-line the brocade is softly lifted and 
pulled up and back about the figure, the re- 
sult being drooping crosswise folds which, 
crossing the front, begin and end at a point 
just above the waist-line in the back; and 
from this same point the brocade falls in a 
sweeping double-pointed train, trimmed with 
silver lace and beads of cut _rose crystal. 
There is something more than usually allur- 
ing about this quaint gown, which although 
very new might almost have been fashioned 
a generation ago, and would not have been 
out of place in the scented wardrobes of our 
eldest maiden aunts. The frock is lovely. 

Very odd is a frock of black satin with an 
extremely wide girdle of brilliant Chinese 
blue satin splashed with Chinese embroidery 
in colors. New in shape is a tailored frock of 
orange brown duvetyn with a _half-length 
jacket which almost, if not quite, bulges in 
the back. This jacket is collared, cuffed and 
belted with black satin, and the skirt is 
narrow. 


To the Tailleur Paquin Devotes Much Attention 


' It is upon the tailleur, perhaps, that Mme. 
Paquin has most generously lavished her 
genius, and there is in each and every one a 
touch of masculinity that is a worth while 
attribute. Jackets are of every length. some 
reach the knees, while others barely pass the 
hips, but generally it is thought that the short 
ntodels will become most popular. They are 
not only becoming to those who have youth, 
but appeal strongly to the patriotic woman 
who wishes to conserve tissue. The majority 
of the coats are semi-fitting, and many a 
Paquin jacket has a plaited peplum. Mme. 
Paquin does not incline to the straight line 
jacket, but she does like a narrow-belt. As 
for skirts, they are straight and quite wide at 
the bottom—one can really walk!—-and not 
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infrequently groups of box piaits are inserted 
at the sides and back. 

Many are the frocks for summer in this 
coilection—and they are most charming. 
Plaited foulards and other soft silks have 
aprons and panels, and similar feminine 
accessories. Sleeves are short—so short 
that they do’ not even reach the elbow— 
and hand embroidery on batiste or plain white 
organdie ruching gives a touch of trimming. 

Here, as elsewhere, lace is a reigning note, 
though Mme. Paquin holds true to her love 
for embroidery, and one finds silken threads in 
exquisite designs worked upon many models. 


Waistcoats Enliven the Martial et Armand Suits 


If milady orders a tailored frock this spring 
from Martial et Armand, she must order at 
the same time meters and meters of white 
silk mousseline, for the cravates worn with the 
tailored frocks designed by this house must 
be new every morning and fresh every after- 
noon. This cravate is nothing more than a 
scarf of mousseline laid about the throat, 
crossing in the back and knotted once under 
the chin, the ends being tucked down inside 
the waistcoat. And such a waistcoat! I 
should say, rather, waistcoats, for the Martial! 
et Armand tailored jackets are buttoned— 
or unbuttoned—over some of the ‘smartest 
waistcoats in Paris. 

There is a very smart tailored frock of 
black and white checked cheviot—a broken 
cross-bar of white on a black ground-——the 
coat of which is shorter in the back than in 
the front. This coat, which is very straight in 
line, is slit up the back to the waist-line in 
three places, the edges being all bound with 
black satin. In front this jacket falls open 
over a waistcoat of cream silk tricot with two 
buttons at the waist-linc. The sleeves are 
long and close, and the skirt is one of the nar- 
rowest in Paris. It too is bound with black 
satin and adorned with black and white 
buttons. 

One waistcoat is of figured crépe, and one 
of painted suéde; one of white silk brocade 
and another of creamy Irish lace. This last, 
which is exquisitely fine, is worn under a 
jacket of black taffeta. odd in shape and 
trimmed a bit with stitching. 

Martial et Armand feature the overcoat— 
a three-quarter mannish sports coat with 
smart pockets and long plain sleeves. Quite 
new in line is this coat, and oddly pleasing. 
One model shown by Martial et Armand is in 
grey, extremely plain and overcoat-like, while 
another in beige, equally severe in line, is 
trimmed with smart little pockets and oddly 
arranged straps. The cravate worn with this 
coat is made of white satin broadly striped 
with dark blue. 


Wide Collars a Distinctive Note of Margaine Lacroix 


Margaine Lacroix shows a small collection 


of frocks, which vary prettily in style. Skirts 
at this house are narrow as a rule, and some 
of them are tightened a bit in some fashion at 
the hem, not-enough, however, to produce a 
tapering effect. Half-length, straight jackets 
are fitted with sleeves of ordinary width, 
which are widened just a little at the wrist. 
Mme. Lacroix makes effective use of striped 
waistcoat-like arrangements of wool and silk 
on one-piece frocks. Very pretty is ‘‘ Rendez- 
vous”’, a one-piece frock of black .alpaga de 
soie, stitched decoratively with pearl-gray 
silk. The wide collar of pearl-gray satin may 
be lifted and buttoned smartly high about the 


. throat, and the long sleeves are adorned with 


flaring buttoned cuffs stitched with gray. 

Odd and smart isa cape of Rodier tissue— 
a sort of beige cheviot bordered with large 
checks in black, beige and gray. <A huge 
collar of checked tissue turns down in front 
over a beige cheviot waistcoat, which is cut 
in points at the bottom and fastens with a 
single button. 


Embroidery Makes Luxurious the Coat of Maupas 


Maupas features the loose straight jacket, 
and also the sleeveless coat, and these coats 
are adorned with stripes and bands of em- 
broidery. A jacket of grayish beige covert 
cloth, for instance, is stitched with light gray 
silk thread. Blue serge is stitched with red, 
and white silk is stitched prettily with black. 
The striped voiles of Rodier are used by 
Maupas also for linings of coats and jackets, 
and shantung too is employed in this way. 

Some of the prettiest Maupas models show 
the rather narrow skirt, and the loosely fitted 
corsage which is attached to the skirt under 
a narrow belt at a rather high waist-line. An 
effective model in copper-colored cashmere 
shows this narrow, new silhouette—the frock 
being effectively embroidered in bands with 
brown silk. Another frock of soft black satin 
with the side-back corsage seams, which are 
now so much in evidence, exploits these seams 


to the extent of having the two black sections | ~ 


stitched on to white satin-—the seams being 
thus outlined in white. 


VAN CAMPEN STEWART. 
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If you have thin, broken 


or straight hair wear | 


‘Transformation 
Simplex 


The artistic conception of a Parisian 
expert. The most perfect coiffure 
ever devised, Absolutely undetecta- 
ble, not to be duplicated elsewhere. 


Price, $25.00 to $100.00 


We supply also all 
accessories for the hair. 
Wigs, switches, wav- 
ing, &c., also Toupees 
for. Gentlemen. 


For Gray Hair use 


HENALFA 


The perfect hair restorer, made of 
Henna and other pure pulverized 
herbs, not a liquid, absolutely harm- 
less. Produces all shades, uniform 
and beautiful. Clean, easy to ap- 
ply. Does not stain the scalp nor 
rub off. In ordering state shade and 
send sample if possible. Outfit com- 
plete with brush to apply. 


Price $3.00 


Private rooms for the application of 
Henalfa in our own establishment. 


We manufacture also a preparation to 


permanently dye eyebrows and lashes. 


Price $2.00 
HAIR WHITENER 


To remove yellow stains from the 
hair and give it a silvery appearance. 


Price $2.50 


Hair Treatment by 


ILOCARPINE 
SPECIALE 


A powerful stimulant from one of the 
most costly oils, extracted from a Bra- 
zilian shrub. Acknowledged by ex- 
perts as the only oil that penetrates 
the scalp and acts on the hair follicles. 
To be applied lightly with the fingers 
through any thin part of the hair. The 
results are astonishing. Used also for 
the growth of eyebrows and lashes. 


Price $5.00 and $10.00 


Write today for booklet 


B. CLEMENT 


French Hair Shop 
5 East 35th St., New York 
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Why have your daintiness marred 
perspiration troubles! 


Prevents even 
the slightest odor! 


The modiste said: ‘*And. 
madame, be eure to eRe 
Odorono regularity. Eren 
a little odor of perapuwa 
tion in thia silk will be 
impossible to get out. The 
eflect of an ordinary 
odorant wears off too soon 
to protect your dress.’ 


WOMAN can be as sweet and dainty. 

hours after her bath, as when she stepped 
so clean and rosy into her fresh clothes. Sweet 
and dainty—even if she dances, hurries—even 
on the busiest days 
For excessive, annoying perspiration in any par- 
ticular part of your body is not healthy, and can 
be easily corrected. Odorono—a toilet water 
formulated by a physician—used two or three 
times a week brings you complete relief. 


It keeps the skin where it is applied absolutely 
dry and fresh. It entirely removes all cause of 
perspiration odor, as the most fastidious cleanli- 
ness could not do. Where an ordinary deodorant 
covers perspiration odor for two or three hours 
—one application of Odorono will keep the skin 
absolutely odorless for three days! You need 
wear no protection for your dresses ! 
Dr. Allyn endorses Odorono 


“We do not believe that any harm can come from 
stopping the excretion of perspiration in limited areas, 
such as under the arms, feet, forehead, etc. 


“Experimental and practical tests show that ODO. 
RONO is harmless, economical and effective for the 
purpose when employed as directed, and vill injure 
neither the skin nor the health.’ Lewis B. Allyn 
Westfield, Mass. 
When you use this rosy-tinted toilet water you are - 
amazed at its wonderful results—the directions are so 
simple, it is so quick to use. You pat it on your skin 
—you use a bit of cold cream when it dries—and are 
careful not to rub the skin just after you put it on— 
and you are rid of perspiration troubles for | 
Daily baths do not affect it at all. | 
Try it tonight 


Begin using Odorono today. Use it wherever | ‘you 
perspire too freely —under the arms, on the feet, 
hands, forehead—let this pure, beneficial toilet water 
give you the charming daintiness every woman longs 
to have. 

At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 50¢ and 


$1. Trial size 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn't it. 
Address The Odorono Co., 609 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address mail orders or requests for “book- 
lets to The Arthur Sales Company, 29 Colborne St., Toronto, 
Ont. Paris Office, 38 Avenue de L’Opera. Geneva, Switzerland, 


Office, The Agence Americaine, 6 Rue Du Roone. 
So unnecessary to have your dresses ruined! i 
“How can you go on spotling dresses like that! And ‘ 

to relicze it. If you are troubled in any unusual way, 
or have had any difficulty in finding relief, won't you 


being made so unhappy and embarrassed! And _ be- 
The toilet water for excessive perspiration oa, ane eo write us? We will gladly answer any special ques- > 


3 
3 


since I’ve used Odorono I never wear even the slight- - 
est protection for my dresses.’ 


Write for our booklet, “The Appealing Charm of 
Daintiness,”” to know more about perspiration and how 


sides, it’s unhealthy to perspire so. I used to, but 
tions you wish to as 
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This More 


MOTOR 


1s responsible for 


 FINER CoacH ARTISTRY 


A COUPE body that 
would do for a poppet- 
valve motor is not good 
enough for. the Willys- 
Knight— 

BECAUSE the supreme 
quietness of this sleeve- 
valve motor severely em- 
phasizes the slightest 
body squeak or rattle. 


BoDIES, far superior 
in structural quality and 
accompanying charm are 
necessary, therefore, in 
order to be compatible 
with the smooth, silent 


performance of the 
Willys-Knight mechan- 
ism. 

THIS is the only type of 
motor that improves with 
use — an advantage of 


_ great pecuniary value and 
of priceless satisfaction. 


THE 25,000 Willys- 
Knight owners are free 
from ordinary motor 
troubles. 


THEY enjoy sustained 
eficiency and the econ- 
omy of this self-preserv- 
ing motor. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


Sleeve -Valve Motor 
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